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THE WHITE STAR-FLOWER. 


A LEGEND OF LIFE. 


NCE long ago, in the depths of the 
forests-primeval, there dwelt a man 
whose name was Ilderim. A gentle, simple 
youth, who passed his days in tending his 
folds upon the green hillsides, or in chasing 
the wild roe deer through the silent shadowy 
glades of the dim pine forests. 

But one day, as he was chasing a fleet 
wild doe upon the hills, he chanced to miss 
his path, and when darkness—the sudden, 
swift, black darkness of the northern night 
—overtook him, he found that he had wan- 
dered far astray amid the desolate peaks of 
the highest mountains. So he gave up his 
chase, and slowly and painfully began to 
retrace his steps. 

But vainly did he seek the pathway. The 
night had closed in, dark and tempestuous, 
about him. Scarce a star’s ray could pierce 
through the impenetrable blackness of the 
sullen storm-swept sky. The pitiless night- 
wind, bitter and bleak, with the chill blast 
of an ice-bound sea, blew all around him; 
while from the valleys at his feet cold mists 
seemed to rise, which froze his blood and 
numbed his limbs. Nevertheless, he toiled 
bravely onward—onward, though the cruel 
night-blasts cut him like sharp scourges, and 
the driving hailstones blinded his aching 
eyes, and the rough, jagged flint-stones 
maimed and wounded his tired feet—until at 
length, after long hours of hopeless toil, he 
chanced to miss his foothold, stumbled once, 
and then fell heavily to the ground, where, 
faint and enfeebled with cold and hunger, 
he had no power to rise, but lay prostrate 
and motionless, while the deadly numbness 


of a heavy torpor seemed to creep all over 
him. He knew this sleep meant death, yet 
he was powerless to shake it off. A still, 
calm, deadly languor was upon him. In a 
few moments he would cease to breathe— 
but suddenly a hand was laid upon his brow! 
Its touch was like a flame of liquid fire. His 
languid pulses stirred and quickened, and 
the blood rushed leaping through his veins, 
as with a sudden, wondrous, new-born 
strength, he leaped on to his feet and gazed 
around him. 

Then before him, through the white mist 
wreaths which hung upon the mountain 
side, he beheld a vision fairer than aught his 
uttermost dreams had ever dreamed. The 
vision of one who bore, indeed, a woman’s 
form, but was taller and lovelier far than 
the daughters of men. She was clad in pure 
white. A halo of transcendent light glowed 
above her head; and in her hand she bore a 
white star-flower, whose centre petals 
formed a cross, while from each of its snow- 
white leaves there shone a dazzling bright- 
ness. 

Awestruck and amazed, Iiderim fell on his 
knees before her; but with a gesture she 
bade him rise. 

** Kneel not to me, O child of man!” the 
radiant spirit said. ‘ But rise and follow 
me. For, lo! such sleep as thine is death— 


and the end for thee is not yet! ” 

Then, trembling and in silence, Ilderim 
arose and followed her. 

Through storm and tempest, through dark- 
ness and desolation, onward she passed, un- 
hindered and unharmed; and Iiderim fol- 
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lowed ever in her footsteps, guided always 
by the gleaming brightness of her white 
star-flower. And thus she led him back in 
safety to the valley wherein he dwelt, and 
on his own threshold would have left him. 
But. Ilderim, being deeply moved, spoke to 
her, saying:— 

**O gentle spirit! thou who from the far- 
_ off gates of light, and from the land of the 
immortals, hast deigned to wing an earth- 
ward flight to save and succor me! I pray 
thee hear my prayer! My heart is deeply 
moved by gazing on thy glorious flower, and 
all unworthy though I be, I yet would 
humbly ask this grace of thee—that ere thou 
leavest me thou mightest deign to give to 
me one spray of thy star-flower.” 

*¢ Bold art thou, O mortal! ”’ the spirit an- 
swered him, ‘ to dare crave for such a thing. 
Know this: The white star-flower which 
thou beholdest is the flower of the highest 
ideal; whose blossoms grow upon the tree 
of immortality, whose first fruits are in par- 
adise, and whose roots lie buried deep in the 
hearts of the faithful, and are watered with 
the tears and blood of many nations.” 


She paused. But within the heart of 


Iiderim the longing to possess the white 
star-flower grew with an ever-increasing and 
passionate pain of desire, and without it all 
life. seemed worthless and valueless in his 
sight. 

“Take from me all that I possess,’’ he 
cried, “‘all present joys, all future hopes— 
yea, and even my very life blood would I 
gladly barter for but one petal of thy. white 
star-flower! 

The spirit smiled on him—the sad, yet 
tender, smile of one who deeply feels for 
human woe, yet, sorrowing, doubts for 
human strength. 

‘Think well of what thou askest, O mor- 
tall’? she replied. ‘‘ The flower which thou 
desirest can only be. reached through much 
faith, much suffering and much pain. They 
who would truly seek it must deny them- 
selves all baser things, all loves and frailties 
of the flesh; forego all human ties which 
bind them earthwards, and must seek it 
patiently in silence and in solitude, oft-times 
in bitterest pain and anguished weariness. 
Hast thou strength enough for this? Be- 
hold, all around thee on thine own hills 
bloom many fair and fragrant flowers. The 
asphodel, whose golden petals are like the 
showers of gold, which gladden men’s 
hearts for a while, and make their paths 
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seem smooth and easy. The blood-red 
mountain lily, eternal emblem of that burn- 
ing, passionate, earth-born love which 
quickens men’s pulses to madness and their 
blood to liquid fire; the laurel and the oak 
leaves, the stately symbols of triumphant 
glory and of the wide ringing adulation of 
the nations. All these are round about thee, 
and easy to thy hand. Say, dost thou still 
desire my white star-flower, which can be 
purchased only in infinite pain and weari- 
ness ?”’ 

And Ilderim answered steadfastly :— 

** Yea, I do desire it—it alone.” 

“TIT sought to prove thee, child of man,’’ 
the gentle spirit said, ‘‘ and well and wisely 
hast thou chosen, Yet one petal only can I 
give thee. It is the Leaf of Faith. All the 
rest thou must seek for thyself. It may be 
thou wilt have to journey far, and to endure 
much bitter pain, before thou findest it; and 
many flowers shalt thou see which bear it so 
close a resemblance as to have deceived 
many wise men throughout the ages. Yet 
by this shalt thou tell the true from the 
false: it-shall be, that when thou shalt lay 
this petal beside any other flower than that 
which bore it, that flower, however white or 
goodly it may have seemed, shall at its touch 
begin to shrivel and decay. Truth alone 
can bear the test of faith—so this shall be 
thy sign. Farewell!” 

Then placing one shining petal within his 
hand, the spirit vanished from his sight, 
And slowly and musingly Ilderim turned 
and entered his own dwelling. 

But no sleep came to him that night; for 
the desire to seek the white star-flower 
burned ever within his heart. And as soon 
as the red shafts of the growing dawn began 
to streak the pallor from the morning sky, 
he arose and went to seek his comrades and 
his kinsfolk. 

*T am come,’’ he said, ‘‘ my friends, to 
bid you all farewell; for I go upon a long 
journey, and it may be that I shall see your 
faces again no more.”’ 

‘* Whither dost thou go?” they said, as 
they clustered, wondering, about him. 

And he answered and told them of the _ 
white star-flower, and how he went to seek 
it. 

_ Then they mocked him, saying:— 

“© fool! thou art surely mad, or drunk 
with wine! What is this fable that thot 
tellest us? We have never seen this white 
star-flower of which thou speakest, and none 
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of our wise men or sages have seen it. 
Therefore it cannot be—return again to thy 
hunting and thy flocks, and dream no more 
these foolish dreams.” 

But Ilderim would not heed them. 

“T must seek my white star-flower,” he 


“ But if thou never find it ?”’ 

* At least I shall have striven.” 

“Yet perchance thou wilt perish in thy 
search ?” 

That is as may be,” he replied. ‘* Death 
is sometimes greater than life.’’ 

is madness!” they cried. 

“Tt is duty,” he answered. 

** Duty to die thus, for a dream, a shadow, 
@ vision!" 

“Duty to seek the highest, and let the 
rest go by.” 

Then, when they saw that he would not 
heed them, they grew bitter with anger 
against him. 

So sorrowfully Ilderim turned and left 
them; and his heart was heavy within him, 
for he had dwelt among them all his days, 
and would fain have parted from them in 
peace and amity. 

For many months he journeyed on through 
the deep forests of his own land, often cold, 
often hungry, often weary, yet never ceasing 
in his search. And when the long winter 
had passed away, and the soft spring began 
- to break, he found that he had left the tents 
of his own people far behind him, and had 
reached the sunlit eastern plains, where 
dwell the cities of the wise men of the 
earth. Above the gates of the greatest of 
these, in letters of marble, were graven 
these words: ‘‘ This is the Home of Knowl- 
edge and of the Wisdom of the World.” 

Here, surely,’ thought Ilderim, “I shall 
find the white star-flower.”’ 

As he passed the barrier, the keeper of it 
asked him what he sought. 

would fain speak,” Iiderim answered, 
“with the wisest sage of all this city.’ 

Then the keeper of the gates let him pass, 
and pointed him out the dwelling of the 
wisest sage. And presently Ilderim found 
himself within a mighty marble hall, all 
filled. with parchments and with ancient 
folios. A sculptured sphinx stood in its 
midst, and in her hand she held an ivory 
tablet, all graven with the old lost wisdom 
of the dead philosophers and magi. And 
before her stood a venerable old man; his 
head was silvered with the long passing of 


time; a loose white robe flowed all around 
him, and his mein was grave and majestic in 
its calm and passionless repose. 

And Ilderim bowed himself before him, 
saying:— 

**T am come, my father, from the far-off 
northern lands, to seek the white star- 
flower, the flower of the highest ideal, whose 
first fruits are in paradise, yet whose blos- 
soms may be found on earth. And I have 
come to thee to seek thy counsel, for men 
say thou art the wisest sage in all this city.’’ 

** Rightly hast thou sought, my son, to find 
within these walls that which thou seekest. 
Since here alone, within the inmost shrine 
of our eternal temple of knowledge, can it be 
found. The flower which thou callest the 
flower of the highest ideal, is but another 
name for the flower of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge! which alone shall have power to sat- 
isfy thy deepest cravings, to raise thee high 
above thy fellows; to fill thy life with high 
ambitions, and thy soul with imperishable 
dreams! Follow me, and I will lead thee to 
the thing thou seekest.”’ 

Then the sage, with his slow, grave step, 
passed onwards through a mighty iron door, 
and up a steep, high, winding staircase. 
And Ilderim followed him as best he could, 
for these steps, which were called the steps 
of learning, were very old and dark and 
slippery, and when he looked downward the 
darkness veiled his sight, and when he looked 
upward the great heights seemed to make 
his brain reel and grow giddy. At length, 
however, after great labor, he reached the 
top, and stood within a vast stone chamber, 
which was raised high up above the tallest 
of the city house-tops. And in the centre 
of this room there hung a great dark cur- 
tain; and the sage raised the veil, and behind 
it was an altar of marble, on which there 
stood a bow! of beaten gold, and in it grewa 


fair white flower, so like the star-flower that 


Ilderim gave a cry of joy as he beheld it. | 
‘* Behold,” said the sage, “‘ the flower thou 
seekest! ”’ 

Then Ilderim, greatly rejoicing, took his 
star-flower petal from where it lay above his 
heart and laid it against the white flower. 

But as he looked, of a sudden his heart 
fell; for no sooner had the star-flower 
touched it, than the other flower grew all at 
once shriveled and dark, and fell to the 
earth—faded and dead! 

Then the sage uttered a great cry of wrath, 
and turned upon Ilderim, saying:— 
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*¢ A thousand curses fall upon thine impi- 
ous head, O thou blasphemer and desecrator 
of holy things! Away with thee, from out 
of my sight, lest, by the sacred helmet of 
Minerva, I should slay thee where thou 
standest! 

So Ilderim left the temple of the sages, 
and as he passed sadly onward through the 
city he came to another temple, greater and 
far more beautiful than was the shrine of 
knowledge. And as he stood beneath its 
graven porticoes and pondered long if he 
should enter, there came an old man and 
stood beside him. And he was hard and 
rough of aspect; and in his hand he held a 
scourge of knotted cords. And the scourge 
was wet with drops of blood. ’ 

Who art thou, O my father|?” Iiderim 
asked, ‘“‘and dost thou dwell within this 
city ?” 

“Nay, my son,” the old man answered. 
“The wise men of this city know me not, 
though they call oft upon my name. My 
name is Wisdom. Many there are who seek 
me, though few be they who find me; for 
through the veil of self men cannot see my 
‘face. But some have found my brother, 
‘Knowledge, who is gentler and softer than 
I, and holding him, have thought that they 
held me.” 

‘ What hast thou in thine hand ?”’ Ilderim 
asked him. 

“This is the scourgefof reason, wherewith 
I scourge the follies of the nations, and the 
‘blood on it is the blood of many ages.” 

_ Then Ilderim said:— 

“Wise art thou, my father, beyond the 
wisdom of men; therefore, I pray thee, be 
my guide within this temple.” 

So together they entered the temple of art. 
Now this temple was wondrous fair to see. 
Its floors of gold and silver were all inlaid 
with rubies and with delicately scintillating 
opal stones; tall alabaster columns supported 
its crystal dome; and all around the walls 
hung many rare and lovely paintings. Be- 
fore one of these Ilderim stood long gazing, 
for it seemed to him to be the picture of his 
white star-flower! But while he looked 
there came by he who had painted it, and 
his face was wild and haggard with care, 
and his eyes were burning and strange in 
their feverish unrest. 

“Is this man mad?” Iiderim asked. 

Yea,” answered the old man, he 

‘hath genius.” 
“Genius! what is that?” 
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“Tt means, ‘A wandering sorrow in a 
world of dreams.’ ”’ 

* And he desires— what ?” 

‘¢ He seeks his ideal.”’ 

With what?” 

‘With his heart’s blood.’’ 

*¢ And will he ever find it?” 

‘“*Perchance one day he may see the 
shadow of 

** But no man can hold a shadow?” 

** No, but many men have died for one.” 

And as he looked, Iiderim saw that many 
mocked this man and taunted him, and some 
spat on him and struck him with their 
hands. And he said:— 

“Why do all these so treat him? For | 
surely this man is greater than they?” _ 

And the old man answered :— 

“They spit upon him now; and when he 
is dead they will erect fanes and temples in 
his honor—for so it hath ever been since 
time was.” 

Then Ilderim said:— 

‘These men are all searching, even as I 
am searching, and this picture is like unto 
my star-flower. 1 will abide now with them, 
for perchance I may find here that which I 
seek.” 

Then the old man smote him across the 
eyes with his sharp scourge, so that the 
blood spurted. 

Now,” he said, “look again upon the 
picture.” 

And Ilderim did so, And through his 
mist of pain he beheld in the picture nought 
save a dark and unsightly daub of color! 

And the old man said: “*Come.” And to- 
gether they left the temple of art. And 
Iiderim followed him patiently, though the 
way was stiff and steep, and the path was 
filled with great rough bewlders, whose 
sharp points cut his feet and made him 
lame. 

And as they went onward, up the steep 
sides of a mighty mountain, presently they 
came to a number of huge, dark caverns 
pierced deep into the earth. And inside 
these caverns many men were laboring; and - 
the sweat stood on their brows; and their 
backs were bent, so that they could not see 
the sunlight. And they groveled upon the 
ground, seeking eagerly for little bits of 
yellow shining earth. And when one found 
a piece, then all the others gathered around 
him and streve with him fer it. And the 
weakly ones were crushed, and the strong- 
est prevailed always. 
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And Ilderim said:— 

‘When they have found and held their 
golden metal, then are they glad, no doubt, 
and pass swiftly out again into the sun- 
light ?” 

But the old man sadly shook his head. 

‘“No,”’ he answered. ‘They have then 
no further desire for the sunlight, but abide 
on in those caverns till death comes.”’ 

“* And what do they?” 

‘¢ They are decked with the shining earth, 
and walk over the prostrate bodies of their 
comrades until their own bodies crumble 
and decay with age.” 

Then presently, as they went, they came 
to a deep, dark, swift-flowiug river, and 
Ilderim’s heart sank within him, for this 
river was swollen and turbid. And on its 
surface floated many dead bodies of men 
and women, and their garments were stained 
with blood, and their dead hands clutched 
the foul, dark river weeds, even as they had 
done in their death struggte. 

And the old man said: — 

_ “This is the river of sorrew, and of the 
bitter waters of adversity. And hither 
must thou pass, my son, to reach the land 
of the star-flower.”’ 

And Iiderim answered :— 

**T cannot cross these waters, for surely I 
shall perish even as those others did!” 

“Not so,” the old man said. ‘These 
perished all because they strove to swim 
looking downward. But to those who are 
brave of heart and swim looking upward it 
is given to reach the further shore. Fear 
not; only remember that thou look not 
downward, or thou shalt see all manner of 
foul and hideous shapes, which through 
their dark terrors shall terrify thee, so that 
thou hast no more power to swim, but shalt 
be dragged down by them, and so shalt 
perish miserably.” 

Then Ilderim plunged bravely in, and 
with his head high lifted to the sky, he 
cleaved the rushing waters with a fair, bold 
stroke. And so he came into the middle of 
the stream, when suddenly a wave much 
greater than the others seemed to rise be- 
fore him in one vast, seething mass of foam- 
ing, angry waters, and with a loud sound, as 
of thunder, it burst so close to him that ‘he 
cowered away from it, so that his head sank 
and the bitter waters rushed into his mouth, 
and seemed tochoke him. Lower and lower 
he sank, and all around him he saw the foul 
forms of the hideous shapes, who, with their 


fiendish, hell-born laughs of triumph, seemed 
to draw him downwards, downwards, to the 
black depths of the putrid, poisoned waters. 
A great despair swept over him. But even 
at that moment he saw something white 
floating near to him. It was the petal of the 
white star-lower. Upward it floated through 
the turbid waters, and Ilderim fixed his 
despairing eyes upon it; and even as he 
looked, the dark fiends seemed to loosen 
their hold; then with his one free hand he 
firmly seized the snow-white leaf, and with 
a wild howl of baffled rage, the foul fiends 
saw him rise slowly upward, until at length 
he reached the top and breathed again the 
wholesome air, and could see once more the 
blue sweep ‘Of the sky. Then, with a few 
brave strokes he reached the shore, and 
stood again by the old man’s side, weary 
and worn, yet safe and free. 

And on this side of the river the face of 
the land was changed utterly. Behind them 
lay the grim mountains and dark caverns, 
and all around them now shone purple vine- 
yards and silvery olive groves, and soft rip- 
pling streams, whose sun-kissed waters 
glided past the smoothly fragrant myrtle 
bowers, where the nightingales sung amid 
the roses. And in the centre of this land 
there stood a city more lovely far than aught 
Ilderim had ever seen. And above its trel- 
lised gates were written these words: ‘* This 
is the city of pleasure and eternal youth.” 
And before these gates Ilderim paused and 
would fain have entered. But the old man 
sternly beckoned him on, 

**O fool,” he cried, ** to desire to loiter in 
this poisonous land or to enter this evil city! 
Few that enter leave it again—and none as 
they have entered!” 

But Ilderim said:— 

‘* It looks very fair. Let us enter here, for 
a while and rest and be glad.” 

‘*T cannot enter,” the old man answered; 
‘if thou goest, thou And to 
thy peril.’ 

But Ilderim did not heed his wOrds, for 
the gates had now been opened by the two 
lovely, slender limbed, golden-haired maid- 
ens who guarded them, and while he stood 
still doubting, they came and softly drew 
him in, then gently closed the marble gates. 

And as he passed through the city, there 
met him a group of youths and maidens, 
and these all clustered around him, saying: — 

‘* Welcome to our land, O gentle stranger, 
thou who art so young, and comely to he 


seen! Come with us, and behold our won- 
drous chariot races, and the combat for the 
golden apple, which our fair Queen Alcares 
has commanded, saying that to him who is 
victor shall be given her royal hand and all 
the kingship of this goodly land! ” 

So Ilderim went with them through the 
beautiful city, and on each side of him he 
beheld the graceful houses, with their hang- 
ing balconies, all garlanded with roses and 
with heliotropes, and the stately palaces, 
whose golden domes flashed in the sunlight. 
And soon they stood within a marble hall, 
in the middle of which was a vast arena. 
Many tiers of seats rose all around it, and in 
the centre of these, upon a throne ‘of gold 
and ivory, sat the stately queen. All lovely 
was she, even as some fairer vision of that 
faithless, fair Idalian Helen, named of old 
The World’s Desire.”” A thousand spark- 
ling gems flashed from amid the loose gold 
of her tresses. Her starry eyes gleamed 
passionate, yet cold, from beneath the 
shadow of their drooped white lids. In her 
hand she held a golden apple; and with her 
red, curled lips she seemed to smile half- 
amorous and half-mocking on the world of 
men. 

At her feet, within the arena, a huge, 
brawny giant stood alone; and before him 
lay the body of the bleeding man whom he 
had slain. 

“Behold,” whispered one of the youths, 


“that is the great Thanatos, the mightiest 


man in all this land. Three champions 
from among our bravest warriors hath he 
already slain, and as yet his armor is not 
even pierced. Truly the hand of our queen 
will be for him!” 

Then Thanatos, standing in the midst of 
the arena, cried, saying:— 

“Doth any other man come forward to 
contest the golden apple, or do I claim it 
now?” 

And there was a great silence throughout 


the house. For since they had seen the 


three great champions slain, no man durst 
measure his strength against that of the 


invincible Thanatos. Then Ilderim’s heart 


burned within him, and he said:— | 

** Oh, would that I were not a stranger in 
this land!” 

“ The lists are open to all,’ the youth be- 
side him answered. 

Then Ilderim leaped to his feet, crying:— 

“TI accept the challenge, and will fight 
thee, O Thanatos! ” 
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Then Thanatos turned scornfully upon 
him, saying:— 

‘¢ Art thou then so sick of life, O foolish 
stripling, so to rush upon thy death? Yet 
since thou wilt, come hither, and I will still 
thy boastful tongue forever! ” 

Then one brought him a suit of armor and 
a sword, and Ilderim stepped boldly down 
into the arena, and the two men closed to- 
gether. Locked in a deadly struggle, their 
armor clanking as they moved, long did they 
struggle fiercely, until at length Thanatos, 
maddened by Ilderim’s brave resistance, 
suddenly drew his dagger, and with the 
bound of a tiger, sprang forward, brandish- 
ing it aloft. Another instant and it would 
have pierced Ilderim’s heart, when, with a 
sudden skillful movement, he sprang quickly 
aside, receiving the blow upon his steel 
buckler; then, ere Thanatos could recover 
himeelf, he dealt him & sweeping sword cut, 
which, piercing through the joints of his 


‘armor, felled him to the earth in a loud, 
crashing fall, with his blood flowing overthe 


floor, and a look of deadliest hatred on his face. 

Then a ringing cheer broke from the 
populace. 

“Slay him,’ they cried, valiant 
stranger! Slay him, even as, had he con- 
quered, he had slain thee!” 

Then Ilderim, with his foot upon his pros- 
trate foeman, raised his sword. But at that 
moment he seemed to see the spirit of the 
star-flower standing sorrowfully before him, 
and his hand fell quietly to his side, 

Then the beautiful queen commanded that 
he should come to her. And Ilderim came 
and laid his sword down at her feet, and she 
said :— 

** Whence cometh thou, O noble stranger?” 

And he told her of the white star-flower, 
and of how he went to seek it. And as she 
heard, her face grew dark. But she said 
nought save that he had well earned the 
golden apple and the kingship of the land. 
But now that the ardor of war had passed 
from him, Ilderim’s heart had grown heavy 
again with longing for his white star-flower, 
and he said:— 

“* Lady, I fear lest I should seem uncourtly 
in my words; and it may be I did foolishly 
to join the combat, for, alas! the kingship of 
this city cannot be for me until I find my 
white star-flower.”’ 


Then the queen said: “* Within my royal © 


palace grows the flower thou seekest. Come 
with me, and thou shalt behold it.” 
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And willingly Ilderim followed her. And 
inside the palace halls they brought him a 
suit of golden armor and a silver crested 
helmet. And he sat upon an ivory throne 
beside the queen. Then Alcares commanded, 
saying:— 

‘Bring hither the Great White Flewer, 
the Flower of Victory.”’ 

Then the great officers of the land brought 
in a mighty golden casket and laid it at the 
feet of Ilderim, and did him royal homage. 
And Iiderim opened the casket, and in it lay 
a great white flower. And as his eyes 
rested upon it, so glittering and glorious did 
it seem that fora space his sight was daz- 
zied, Then he laid his star-flower petal 
against it, and behold! the great white 
flower grew dark with crimson streaks. 

“Alas!” cried Ilderim, ‘‘ this glorious 
flower is stained with the blood-red dews of 
death!” 

Then Alcares murmured softly to him, 
saying:— 

“Come with me, gentle youth, and I will 
show thee yet another flower which is fairer 
far than this.’’ And then the great queen 
led him into a lovely fragrant chamber dimly 
lighted with fair waxen tapers, and on the 
table was spread a stately banquet. The 
rich wine blushed and sparkled in the golden 
flagons, and in their midst a chiseled marble 
group of Venus and Adonis held up the 
clusters of rich purple grapes and golden 
melons. Then with a gesture Alcares dis- 
missed the waiting slaves, and with her own 
royal hands poured out the sparkling wine 
that Ilderim should drink. And drawing 
forth her lute, she sung to him a soft, sweet 
song of love and war. 

Then as Ilderim heard the deadly sweet- 
ness of her song, and felt the strong rush of 
the sweet wine in his veins, and gazed all 
dazed upon her royal loveliness, all desire 
to seek the white star-flower passed from his 
heart, and he knelt down at her feet enrap- 
tured, murmuring :— 

“Oh, give me but the flower thou lovest! 
And let me stay with thee forever.’’ 

Then the fair queen bent down and kissed 
him with her red curled lips, and from her 

‘breast she drew a soft white flower, and it 
looked white as driven snow, and its sweet, 
heavy fragrance seemed to fill the air. 

Like one who dreams in an enchanted 
land, Ilderim gazed long at it, until at length, 
from he knew not whence, across his drowsy 
memory there shot the sudden remembrance 
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of his white star-flower. With a mighty 
effort he threw off the spell of lethargy 
which seemed to hold him, and started to his 
feet, and drawing forth his petal of the white 
star-flower, he laid it against the other, cry- 
ing:— 

‘* Unless it be the true, I will not have thy 
flower, O queen! ”’ 

And even as he spoke, the queen’s white 
flower seemed of a sudden to grow dark and 
unsightly, as a withered leaf. 

Behold, O queen,” he cried, thy flower 
cannot stand the test, for at the pure touch 
of this petal it has faded, and lo! it is now 
dark as the passion flower, not white as the 
star flower!” @ 

Then Ilderim turned and fled from the 
palace. And as he went, the queen, being 
very wroth, took a bow and slung in it a 
sharp arrow and aimed at him. And the 
arrow pierced him just above the heart and 
raised a festering wound. But Ilderim 
would not pause until he had passed the 
utmost boundary of that poisonous land and 
reached again the desert which Wisdom had 
told him he must pass. Now on the boun- 
dary of this desert flowed a little stream of 
sweet, clear water, and here Ilderim bathed 
his wound and rested a while. Before him 
stretched the long, hot trackless waste of 
sandy desert, with no sign of tree or water; 
so ere he started again upon his journey, he 
plucked a gourd which grew beside the 
broek, and filling it with water, took it with 
him 


All through that long, long day he toiled 
bravely forward, though the hot sun beat 
pitilessly down upon his head, and the 
parching heat blistered his wounds, and made 
them burn like fire—still he toiled onward, 
until at length the violet night threw her 
cool veil above the throbbing earth, and one 
by one the silver stars began to gleam in the 
fathomless skies. And then did Ilderim 
rest also, and throwing himself down upon 
the sand, he slept. But he had scarce slept 
one hour, when suddenly he was awakened 
by the slow creeping of a stealthy footstep. 
He opened his eyes. He saw a huge form 
looming over him, and the flash of steel in 
the moonlight. He leaped up; the murderer 
at his movement started and paused, and in 
the clear moonlight Ilderim saw the wicked 
face and glaring eyes of Thanatos. 

““O coward,” he cried, “‘and traitor! I 
spared thy life in the arena, and yet thou 
stealest here to murder me 
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‘* Yea,” answered Thanatos, with a cruel 
laugh of hatred, ‘‘ I hate thee, O thou nortb- 
ern stripling, and I will have thy blood— 
since in war and in love, twice hast thou 
conquered me!” 

Then once more he raised his dagger to 
plunge it into Iiderim’s heart. But the aim 
was bad; it missed the heart and stuck fast 
in the shoulder. Gathering all his force to- 
gether for one supreme effort, Ilderim with 
his left hand wrenched the dagger from out 
his quivering flesh, and with his right hand 
struck his cowardly foe a ringing blow upon 
the temple, which felled him stunned and 
prostrate to the earth. 

Then feebly Ilderim dragged himself a 
few yards off; and very weary with loss of 
blood and the long march of the day, he fell 
for a while into a feverish, pain-tossed sleep. 
When he awoke the fierce sun had again 
risen high in the heavens, and the sultry air 
seemed throbbing with the burning, shadow- 
less heat. 


Very weak from his unhealed wound, Ilde-— 


rim raised himself upon his elbow. Far 
away beyond the trackless waste of sand he 
-could just see the first boundary of the star- 
flower land, with the cool, waving, shadowy 
green of its fair woods end glades. But one 
more day’s journey and he would have 
reached it! But before he could travel on- 
‘ward he must have water to renew his 
strength and quench his parched thirst. He 
‘raised his hand toward the gourd. It was 
‘nearly empty! Only enough for one man’s 
draught. As he was raising it to his lips his 
eyes fell upon Thanatos, who was still lying 
‘in his deadly swoon—a swoon from which, 
‘unless water were given him, he would never 
rally, saving perchance for a few dark hours 
of fevered agony before the end should 
‘come. 

‘He has what he deserves,” Iderim mut- 
‘tered; “‘a coward who creeps through the 
darkness to murder the man who spared his 
life deserves no better fate than that he 
should perish thus.’’ 

But even as he spoke, across his fevered 
brain there seemed to fall a soft, low voice, 
which whispered :— 

‘* If thine enemy thirst, give him to drink.” 

With the gourd still in his hand, Iiderim 
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paused. He thought of the star-flower land. 
He thought of the evil this man had done 
him, and the struggle was hard und bitter, 
But at length, with a supreme effort, he 
steadily bore the gourd to the lips of the 
other. As the water touched his parched 
throat, Thanatos suddenly quivered all over, 
and recovering from his faintness, slowly 
opened his eyes. He seemed like one dazed, 

tried to take your life,’ he muttered, 
**and you have given me your water, and 
yourself will perish.” 

Yea,” answered Ilderim, “ so shall it be, 
Farewell. Go now in peace, but ere thou 
leavest me, I pray thee, place the star-flower 
petal above my heart; for so shall I die 
easier.” 

Reverently Thanatos did as he was bid, 
For the first time in his hard, cold life, soft 
tears of tender sorrow dropped down from 
his eyes. Upon the sand close by Ilderim 
did they fall. Then at Ilderim’s bidding he” 
sadly turned and left him. And his heart 


was heavy within him, for he knew thata 


nobler man than he lay dying in his stead! 
And Ilderim’s heart, too, was very heavy. 
lt seemed so hard to die thus, for the sake 
of a draught of water—to die with all his 
great hopes unfulfilled, his long search ut- 


rewarded, his life labor all in vain! A 


weary striving, ending in nothing, nothing! 
His tired head sank wearily upon his breast, 

But at that moment, as his glance fell 
upon the sand wet with the tears of Theta 
tos, he saw a tiny spear of green beginning 
to pierce upward. Higher and higher i 
rose, until at length a fair white flowér, 
whose centre petals formed a cross, began to 
unfold itself upon the slender shaft! 

He had grown very faint and weary; but 
with a last supreme effort he raised himself 
and laid his own petal against that of the 
white flower. For the first time the flower 
it touched remained pure white! 

A gleam of unutterable gladness shone in 
Iiderim’s dying eyes, as for one brief mo 
ment of unspeakable ecstasy he stood face to 
face with the realization of his ideal! Then 
the darkness veiled his sight. 


He had found in death that which he had 


sought fon vainly all his life. hi 
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HE ground-nut season of 1865-1866 was 
a prolific one in the Upper Gambia; 
and traders would have netted an almost 
fabulous profit, but for Bourbkah Sardho’s 
raid into Ouli, where he destroyed the bulk 
of the produce in their hands, and with it 
thirty thousand bushels of ground-nuts, not 
counting hides and goods belonging to the 
writer, and upon which he would have netted 
aclear profit for nuts of at least a dollar per 
bushel, if safely transmitted to France. The 
season’s work was nearly finished, and 
traders were busy visiting their agents, tak- 
ing account of their stocks, and noting down 
their requirements for the next rainy season. 
These visits were made either on horseback 
or in boats, and usually in the latter, when 
the windings of the river did not increase 
the distance too much, for it is far pleasanter 
to make a journey in a boat, with roomy 
stern-sheets, under a good awning, than to 
go on horseback, exposed to the full force of 
the rays of the tropical sun. 

The writer, in common with other traders, 
was busy in visiting his agents, and taking 
account of their stocks, etc., and had reached 
Fatta-Tenda in a cutter, on his way up to 
his headquarters, Yabu-Tenda. Here he 
left the vessel and proceeded in his boat, a 
comfortable six-oared gig, and was accompa- 
nied by a friend, who, as one of the Gambia 
magistrates, frequently took trips up the 
Tiver, and was often the writer’s guest, and 
‘Was generally known by the name of “ Jay- 
mis,” given him by the Mandingoes and 
Joliofs. He was a.fat, jolly mortal, but con- 
stantly looking at the thermometer and com- 
plaining of the heat. The start was finally 
made from Fatta-Tenda in the afternoon, 
and the first part of the journey was void of 
interest; although the latter part was so 
crowded with incidents as to be indelibly 
impressed on the writer’s memory. 

Proceeding up from Yabu-Tenda, the 
banks of the river grow higher and higher. 
It is the wildest, most romantic part of the 
stream. On either bank numerous troops of 
monkeys are chattering together, and some- 
times seen marching along under the com- 
mand of a leader, so regular and steady is 
their progress. Prai-~Tenda was soon passed, 


and Same Tenda reached, where the writer 
had to land to take a trader’s stock. The 
night was here passed quite comfortably, 
with mats for mattresses, and billets of wood 
for pillows. There was, of course, the usual 
noise, which one has to get accustomed to in 
such places; for the natives kept up their 
sports and beating of tom-toms till a late 
hour. Jaymis and the writer had taken 
their baths, and were ready to proceed at 
four o’clock the next morning. Conse- 
quently the gig was manned, the crew were 
soon again bending at their oars; and after 
about half an hour’s pull, Kunubilly was 
reached. This place is a gully on the side 
of the hill of the same name, where the 
banks of the river are at least one hundred 
feet high, and nearly perpendicular. Al- 
though of no importance now, it was at that 
time the centre of a large trade, which was 
almost monopolized by the writer, who had 
a very intelligent sub-agent stationed there 
to act in his absence. It was under the 
control of the Julahs of Kanopy, then the 
wealthiest town in Ouli, and the strongest 
but one. It is about half way down the 
gully, being fifty feet above the level of the 
river. While here taking stock, the cutter, 
which had been left at Fatta-Tenda, arrived, 
short of beef; and the gig was sent ahead to 
Koosoon-Tenda with a message to the trader 
stationed there to prepare quarters for jhe 
writer and his company for the night, and 
orders to return atonce. The writer then 
sent a bullock on board of the cutter, and 
the crew immediately set to work to kill and 
salt it. 

Stock taking had been concluded, and 
Jaymis and the writer sat on a bantang, 
watching the vessel. Crocodiles lurked 
about, attracted by the blood which ran from 
the deck, and were ready to snatch up the 
refuse which was thrown overboard. There 
is a bank close to, and hippopotami were 
sporting upon it, under water. Several 
came up to blow, and Jaymis was very anx- 
ious to shoot one. On the opposite bank 
were troops of red monkeys, leaping from 
tree to tree with the agility which they al- 
Ways possess. It is said that these: monkeys 
never touch the ground, save when obliged 
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to do so to quench their thirst. The writer 
certainly never saw a living one on the 
ground at any time. They have another 
peculiarity; they have no thumbs, and when 
caught soon pine away and die in captivity. 
The greater part of the afternoon was 
passed in this*way, watching crocodiles, hip- 
popotami and monkeys, until it was time to 
go on board todine. The dinner was served 
on deck. Jaymis and the writer did justice 
‘te it; and when the cloth was removed, Jay- 
mis was again anxious to shoot a hippopota- 
mus, and desired the writer to go in the boat 
with him, but finally went alone. He was 
cautioned not to go too near the bank upon 
which the hippopotami were. He said he 
knew all about it. Jaymis always knew 
everything, always thought he knew more 
than anybody else; and.consequently he 
would never take advice. Notwithstanding 
he knew all about it, he sculled his boat 
right toward the bank, and persisted in doing 
80, in spite of all the writer’s cries to him 
not to go there. 
At length a hippopotamus came up to 
“blow, and he leveled his rifle. The writer 
shouted to him to desist, as he was not near 
enough, and told him that he would soon 
have many good chances, if he would. only 
be patient. But patience never was one of 
his virtues. He would not listen, fired, and 
of course the river-horse quietly went down 
_mnharmed by Jaymis’ bullet. He had no 
sooner fired than he perceived another com- 
ing up not ten yards from his boat, which 
proved to be a female with her young by her 
side. 
¢She soon saw the boat, and filled with fear 
_ for the safety of her young, she swam straight 
for it; and Jaymis began to look queer. His 
gun was empty, and although far from being 
a coward, he felt as though he ought to look 
out for himself. In much less time than it 
takes to tell it, the river-horse came with all 
his strength against the boat; and Jaymis, 
not expecting such a shock, was sent sprawl- 
ing over the thwarts. He recovered him- 
self quickly, but just as he regained his feet 
the river-horse came up under the bottom of 
the boat, and stove it, causing Jaymis to lose 
his equilibrium, and to fall again. The boat 
‘was now leaking badly, so he cried out:— 
“T say, old fellow, can’t you throw us a 
rope-end ?”’ 
There was no rope on board that was long 
' enough; and the boat was settling fast. 
' Crocodiles remained near, ready to gobble 
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him up as soon as the boat filled or sunk, 
Two canoes, manned by Foulahs, pushed off 
from the bank to reecue him. As the gun- 
wale of the boat settled down to the surface 
of the water, a huge crocodile opened its 
jaws, and even succeeded in pushing its head 
partly over the boat, and shut its jaws with 
a smack within an inch of poor Jaymis, who, 
with his eyes starting from their sockets, 
jumped into one of the canoes, which had 
now reached the sinking boat, and capsized 
it. He was now, and had reason to be, 
thoroughly frightened; and he puffed and 
blew and struggled in vain with the Foulahs 
to right the canoe. Those in the other 
canoe discharged their guns at the croco- 
diles, which frightened them away. They 
then picked up Jaymis and the other Fou- 
lahs, and brought the former to the vessel, 
He climbed on board, still frightened, and 
vowed he would never have anything more 
to do with hippopotami and crocodiles. 

As soon as the excitement caused by the 
mishap of Jaymis had subsided, the anchor 
was hove up, and sail made, to proceed on 
the journey. Before going a mile, the gig 


discovered returning from Koosoon- 


Tenda, and soon got alongside, when a fresh 
crew was put in her; and the writer and 
Jaymis got in to go ahead of the vessel, 
which, as there was little wind, was going 
very slow. 

But the boat had proceeded only a few 
strokes ahead, when the bow oarsman, upon 
looking ahead of the boat, said he saw the 
evil spirit lurking among the bushes on shore, 


and every man dropped his oar. Everything 


that the writer and Jaymis could say had no 


effect upon them; and they all flatly refused 


to pull another stroke that night, saying that 
they would rather die than have the wrath 
of the evil spirit, who had just warned 
them, by appearing among the bushes ahead, 
against proceeding furtherthat night. They 
said that had the apparition been seen astern 
instead of ahead, it would have been a warn- 
ing against ceasing to pull before morning, 
and that they would net, on any account 
whatsoever, in such a case, have stopped 
pulling before daylight. The whole crew, 
and especially the bow oarsman, who said 
that he had seen, the apparition, appeared 
frightened half to death. They could not 
have pulled any more had they wished to 
that night; and neither the writer nor Jay- 
mis had the heart to make them while they 
they were in such evident fear. Hence 
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there was nothing left but to go on board safe; but sometimes, though rarely, from 
the vessel to sleep. Just thenalittle breeze some cause unknown to the writer, very. 
sprang up, and the vessel could have got to large numbers of hippopotami are met with 
Koosoon-Tenda in half an hour or more. in shallow places, and if there are many 
But as soon as the writer and his party got females with their young among them, they 
on board, the boatman gave a yell, and the will attack boats or anything which happens 
anchor was immediately dropped by some to disturb them by passing over the places _ 
one forward, and the mainsail was lowered where they promenade beneath the water, 
amidst the greatest confusion imaginable. on the banks in the river’s bed. Thus many 
All hands on board were frightened save a a boat has been stove and sunk, and one or 
servant of the writer, whom he called Dauso more of the crew taken to the bottom by 
(serpent-killer), on account of his having crocodiles and devoured. There are always 
killed a boa-constrictor which threatened to some ready in this part of the river to snatch 
attack his party at Kunubilly about a year any one unfortunate enough to fall in the 
before. He had not come in the gig, as he water. 
had remained behind in charge of the Now the river, from Kunubilly to Koo- 
writer’s trunk and some other things, which soon-Tenda, abeands in banks with not 
he did not wish to trust toany oneelse. He more than five feet of water on them, more 
called him aft, and Dauso came, saying:— particularly about half way between these, 
“ You see ’um, master?” when they occur in rapid succession, some- . 
. See what ?”’ times on one side, sometimes on the other. 
“The debil. I no believe dat, but all dis Moreover, the banks of the river are very 
people on board believes so. Dey believes, high here, being fully one hundred feet 
too, dat de man what see him fust soon go above the surface of the water. Conse- 
die; perhaps he die to-morrow; and I no quently it is always sheltered from the wind, 
believe dem foolish ting, but I never, never, save when it blows either right up or right 
never see one man, what been fust for see down stream, and the surface is generally 
dem ting, who no get someting bad come very smooth, which hippopotami delight in. 
to him soon. Dat man what pull de bow There are also more crocodiles met with in 
oar no go to sleep to-night, for he savey say this place than in any other part of the 
he go die to-morrow. Black man be fool, river; and the writer has seen here the 
master, dat man go die to-morrow; ’fraid go largest which he ever saw anywhere. 
kill him.” -~ The gig had no sooner left the vessel than 
Dauso’s prediction was verified the next many hippopotami were in sight, coming up 
day. by half-dozens to breathe, and keeping up 
The next morning quiet reigned on board an incessant blowing. But no danger was 
the vessel. The excitement and fearcaused apprehended so long as care was taken to 
by the bow oarsman’s vision had cooled keep away from the banks on which they 
down, and the blacks ate their morning meal were sporting, and into the ehannel. Croc- 
in apparently good ‘spirits. When ordered odiles seemed remarkably numerous that 
to man the gig, the same boat’s crew who day, even for this place, and many were 
were in her the evening before jumped in lazily basking in the sun on both sides of the 
with alacrity, and all appeared elated save river. The writer called Jaymis’ attention 
the bow oarsman, who was very sober. The to them, and to the hippopotami, but he 
writer asked him if he felt sick,andtold him merely shook his head, and said he didn’t 
that be might remain on board the vessel if care much about “ trying his luck any more” 
he preferred to; but he merely said that he with that kind of game. 
had rather pull his oar. Just then two hippopotami, in shore, and 
The gig then started from the vessel, and in such shallow water as to show their backs, 
never got more than half a mile ahead of it; commenced to fight. They fought most 
fur the wind, which was fair, freshened upa fearfully; and the writer was astonished at 
little, and the vessel kept up with the boat, the agility of such unwieldy looking animals. 
although she did not seem to gain any upon Even Jaymis commenced to be again inter- 


. it. Consequently the boat’s crew were kept ested in them, and the crew laid on their 


at their oars, Jaymis and the writer prefer- oars to watch the combat. They were both 
ring the gig to the vessel. nearly of the same size, and their tusks got 
Now boating in this river is generally quite entangled together. Then commenced a 
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terrible struggle between them to get extri- 
cated; and the blood oozed copiously from 
their snouts, while others came and joined 
in the melee, until there were eight fighting 
together and discoloring the water with their 
blood. 

So great was the interest taken in this 
combat by all in the boat, that no one no- 
ticed how we were drifting with the current 
right over the edge of a bank, until the 
writer had water sprinkled in his face by a 
hippopotamus, whose head appeared for an 
instant close to the gig’s quarter, and made 
Jaymis change color. In a moment every 
man was at his oar and pulling with a will 
to get off the bank. The boat was soon in 
deep water, but had to pass another bank to 
get in the channel again. The men now 
pulled with all their might, and the gig flew 
over the water, had nearly reached the chan- 
nel, when up came two very large river- 
horses right under the bow, stove two of the 
planks, and gave the boat such a shock as to 
throw the bow oarsman out of it. The rest 
of the crew jumped forward at once to pull 
him in; but as they reached out to catch 
hold of the poor fellow, a crocodile rose up, 
clasped its jaws on his waist, and dragged 
him to the bottom. 


Every man knew that it would be a hope- 
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less task to endeavor to get him again, and, 
therefore, did all he could to save himself, 
In a moment all were stripped, including 
Jaymis and the writer, who went forward 
and endeavored to lessen the leak by stu 
shirts and trousers into the hole made by the 
river-horses, while the crew bailed, some 
with their hats, some with the writer’s boots, 
In this way the gig was kept afloat until the . 
vessel came up, took the people in on deck, 
and hoisted the boat in to remain there for 
the rest of the trip. Jaymis and the writer 
soon donned a pair of pyjammas and a shirt, 
and found that the skin had been scorched 
off their backs by the sun. 

All at once Jaymis pointed toward the 
bank where the mishap had taken place. 
There was the crocodile, which had come up 
with the body of the doomed bow oarsman 
between his huge jaws, which he kept open. 
ing and shutting until it was cut in two, 
when up rose two others, which stole one of 
the halves and took it away, fighting for its 
possession. Just then Dauso came up to the 
writer, and pointing to the crocodiles fight- 
ing over the poor oarsman’s body, said:— 

“No, I been tell you so, master. I never, 
never, never, since I savey myself, see one 
man, what been fust for see dem ting, who 
no get someting bad come to him soon.” 


RACING WITH A TIGER. 


A BICYCLIST’S DESPERATE RIDE FOR LIFE IN INDIA 


WAS always very fond of bicycling, and 
from the time when I was a small boy, 

and labored for hours with a bone-shaker, 
to the days when I became the proud pos- 
sessor of one of the first bicycles ever man- 
ufactured, I reveled in the enchantiug pas- 
time, spending hours which should have 
been otherwise occupied on the back of my 
iron horse, thus putting my physical powers 
a long way ahead of my mental. In fact, I 
hated the sight of a book, and was never 
happy unless ‘scourging the country on my 
bicycle. My father was a doctor in a little 
Kentish village, and having a large family, 
he was thankful indeed when, at the age of 
nineteen, a commission was obtained for me 


by a wealthy friend in a regiment about to — 


sail for India. 
A grand new bicycle was my father’s 


parting present to me, and great was my 
delight at finding that another young “‘ sub 
in the regiment was also a bicyclist. In 
these days, when the “iron wheel’’, has 80 
many votaries, this may seem n 
strange, but to realize my surprise and 
pleasure, you must remember that a bicycle 
was then a comparative curiosity, and # 
bicyclist a person to be stared at and ad 
mired, or otherwise. Our bicycles were, I 
believe, the first ever seen in India; and a 
we rode together into town, some days after 
our arrival, one would have thought it was 
the triumphal entry of some eastern poten- 
tate. 
I could fill a book with the curious inci- — 
dents and acccidents which befell us in going 
“up country.” Our regiment was always 
on the move, and panics of one kind or af 
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other were very frequent on our bicycling 
excursions. 

One evening after mess, Fred and | drew 
up and signed articles to ride a ten-mile race. 

There was a grand native road within a 
short distance of our camp, running away 
for ten miles as flat as a drawing-board. It 
lay through the open plain, and then a 
deserted track was reached, becoming wilder 
as the road proceeded, and finally swallowing 
it up in an impenetrable jungle. Bent had 
found a circular path around some native 
buts a short way from the station, measuring 
about six laps to the mile, and there he pre- 
pared himself for the coming struggle. 

After a week of such training as would 
make a modern athblete’s hair stand on end 
—meat almost raw, chopped very fine; little 
drinks of neat brandy, etc.—we considered 
ourselves fit for the contest; and the adven- 
ture I am about to relate occurred the eve- 
ning before the eventful day. I was just 
starting for a last ride over my favorite 
course, when an officer stopped me, and 
said: — 

‘* Have you heard of the tiger, Harvie?” 

“ No,” I answered. 

“The natives have just brought word that 
a large tiger is marked down in the jungle 
about ten miles from here; so don’t go too 
far this evening.”’ 

“ All right,” I laughed. ‘I think a tiger 
would find it a difficult matter to catch me— 
my training would tell on him.” 

Lhad not seen any large wild beasts as 
yet, and my notion of a tiger was a thin, 
sleepy-looking animal, as I had onée seen in 
a traveling menagerie. Away I rode, my 
comrade’s caution forgotten before I had 
gone a mile. 

I started at a good pace, but not racing, as 
l intended to do all I knew coming home. 
In about an hour I reached my usual halt- 
ing-place, ten miles from the camp; but this 
being the last night of my training, I made 
up my mind to ride another couple of miles, 


_4nd then do the whole distance back at my 


best pace. 

I rode on, and in another ten minutes 
found myself in the jungle. 
_ Now for the race home. 

Dismounting, I oiled my machine, tight- 
ened up every.screw, and then sat down on 
& bowlder to rest and enjoy the lovely pros- 
pect. A beautiful scene it was, too. 

Above me ruse the grand mountains, their 
snowy tops blushing crimson in the setting 


sun, here a waterfall, like a thread of gold 
and silver, washing down the mountain side, 
and twining in and out among the masses of 
trees and rocks; there a glimpse of fairyland 
through a jungle vista. 

A post, or j‘‘tank,”? as they are called, 
surrounded by dense foliage, festooned by 
parasitical climbing plants, glowing with 
flowers of every imaginable hue; humming 
birds, like fiery gems, flashed hither and 
thither, darting in and out among the trees. 
On the “‘ tank”’ floated water fowl of every 
kind, and the banks were alive with gorgeous 
birds, their plumage rivaling the flowers in 
brilliancy and variety of coloring, But now 
the shadows were deepening, the crimson 
on the mountain tops, and cold snow began 
to look gray and ghosily. A flying fox went 
rustling past me, and I hastily prepared to 
mount; for there is scarcely any twilight in 
India, and I knew it would soon be dark. 

As I rose, my eye encountered something 
which made me start and nearly drop my 
bicycle. 

There, not forty yards off, was a tiger. I 
knew the animal well enough; but how dif- 
ferent he looked from the lean, half-starved 
little beast I had seen at home! He had 
just come into the open space from a dense 
jungle-break, and sat there washing his face 
and purring in a contented sort of way, like 
a huge cat. 

Was I frightened? Not an atom; I had 
my bicycle and a start of forty yards, so if I 
could not beat him it was a pity. 

He had not seen me yet, and I stood for 
another moment admiring the handsome 
creature, and then quietly mounted (the 
tiger was directly on my right, while the road 
stretched away straight in front of me). 
The noise I made roused him; he looked up, 
and then, after deliberately stretching him- 
self, came leaping with long graceful bounds 
over the rank grass and rocks which sepa- 
rated him from the road. He did not seem 
a bit angry, but evidently wished to get a 
nearer view of such an extraordinary object. 

Forty yards, however, I thought was quite 
near enough for safety. The tiger was in 
the road behind me now; so I pulled myself 
together and began to quicken my pace. . 

Would he stop disgusted after the first 
hundred yards and give up the chase, or 
would he stick to it? I quite hoped he 
would follow me, and already pictured in my 
mind the graphic description I would write 
home of my race with a tiger, 
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Little did I think what a terrible race it 
was going to be. I looked behind me. By 
Jove! he was “ sticking to it.’? I could not 
judge the distance, but at any rate I was no 
further from him than when we started. 
Now fer aspurt! I rode the next half mile 
as hard as I could, but on again looking 
round found I had not gained a yard.: 

The tiger was on my track, moving with a 
long, swinging trot, and going quite as 
quickly as I was. 

For the first time I began to feel anxious, 
and thought uneasily of the ten long miles 
which separated me from safety. 

However, it was no good thinking now; it 
was my muscle and iron steed against the 
brute. I could only do my best and trust in 
Providence. 

Now there was no doubt about the tiger’s 
intention; his blood was up, and on he came, 
occasionally giving vent to a roar which 
made the ground tremble. Another mile 
had been traversed, and the tiger was slowly 
but surely closing up. 

I dashed my pouch to the ground, hoping 
it would stop him for a few seconds; but he 
kept steadily on, and I felt it was then grim 
earnest. 

I calculated we must be about seven miles 
from camp now, and before I could ride an- 
other four my pursuer, I knew, must reach 
me. Qh, the agony of those minutes, which 
seemed to me like long hours! 

Another mile passed, then another. I 
could hear him behind me now—pad, pad, 
pad, quicker and quicker, louder and louder. 
I turned in my saddle for a moment, and 
saw there were not twenty yards separating 
us! How enormous the brute looked, and 
how terrible! His huge tongue hung out, 
and the only sound he made was a continued 
hoarse growl of rage, while his eyes seemed 
to literally flash fire. 

It was like some awful nightmare, and 
with a shudder I bent down over the handles 
and flew on. 

As I now sit quietly in my chair writing, 
I find it bard to analyze the crowd of memo- 
ries that went crushing through my brain 
during that fearful ride. I saw long-for- 
gotten events in which I had taken part rise 
up distinctly before me; and while every 
muscle jvas racked with my terrible exer- 
tion, my mind was clear, and my life seemed 
to pass before me like one long panorama, 
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On, on, on; the slightest slip, I knew, 
would be fatal; a sudden jolt, a screw giv- 
ing, and I should be hurled to instant death. 

Human strength would not stand much 
more; the prolonged strain had told upon 
me, and I felt it would soon be over. My 
breath came in thick sobs, a mist gathered 
before my eyes—I was stopping; my legs 
refused to move, and a thousand fiends 
seemed to be flitting about me, holding me 
back; a weight like lead was on my chest; I 
was choking; I was dying. Then afew mo- 
meuts which seemed a lifetime, and then— 
crash—with a roar like thunder the tiger was 
on me, and I was crushed to the ground. 

Then I heard shots fired, a babel of men’s 
voices, and all was blank. Re 

After many days of unconsciousness and 
raging fever, reason gradually returned, and 
I learned the particulars of my deliverance, 

A party of officers had started with a shi- 
karee (or native-hunter) to a trap which had 
been prepared for the tiger. A goat was 
tethered on the outskirts of the jungle, and 
the sportsmen had started to take up posi- 
tions in the trees near to wait for their 
game, which the bleat of the goat, in the 
stillness of the night, would speedily have 
attracted. 

They were talking of our coming bicycle 
race as they went along, and expected every 
moment to meet me on my return journey. 
As they passed a clump of bushes, I came in 
sight, about a quarter of a mile in front of 
them, whirling along in a cloud of dust which 
hid my terrible pursuer. They soon, how- 
ever, saw my awful danger. The huge 
brute, mad with rage, hurled itself upon me 
just as we reached them. 

My friends stood almost petrified with 
terror and did not dare to fire; but the ski- 
karee, a man of iron nerve, and aceustomed 
to face sudden danger of gil kinds in the 
hunting field, sprang quickly to within @ 
yard of the tiger, and putting his rifle almost 
to the animal’s ear, fired twice and blew its 
brains out, just in time to save my life. I 
was drawn from the palpitating body of my 
dead enemy, every one present believing it 
was all up with me. 

Making a litter of boughs, they carried me 
into the camp, where I lay for many weeks 
lingering between life and death. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ILDY started to her feet, and there was 

a hysterical bump in her throat when 

she tried to speak; but she recovered her 

self-possession immediately and laughed 
lightly. 

“You startled me so, coming behind me 
in that way, Dorothy,” she said. ‘“ What 
did the little boy say? He takes me for 
some one he knows. Or is that a name that 
he calls you? Come here, child, and see if 
I can’t find something for you in my pocket.” 

But the child clung to Dorothy, and would 
not be bribed. 

is not used to strangers,” said Dor- 
othy. 

There was a perceptible tremor in her 
voice, although she might have been used to 
deceit by this time, she thought bitterly. 
She need not have said anything, but having 
been a tacit partaker in Tildy’s falsehood, 
she felt as if she must come to her aid now. 

‘** You must let him come over to see me, 
and perhaps he will get acquainted,” said 
Tildy, carelessly, She still stood, as if she 
had arisen to go, and she took her leave 
with an airy grace. 

Fortunately for Tildy’s secret, most of the 
spectators of this little scene were slow- 
Witted people. Gran’sir Hackett’s hundred 
years had brought their losses as well as 
their gains; Miss Calamity, as was not, per- 
haps, to be wondered at, had little thought 
for anything but the strange mutations to 
which her head was subject; and Cap’n 
*Bednego’s attention to pessimistic philoso- 
phies made him absent-minded in everyday 
affairs. But Mis’ Pel’ said, ‘‘What did I 
tell you?” exchanging meaning glances 
with Dorcas Newbegin. And she seized the 
Opportunity to ask Jo carefully considered 
questions, interspersed with plum-cake 
bribes. But whatever memories he may 
have had seemed to have retired again to 
those deep recesses of his small brain from 
which they had been aroused. Jo knew 
nothing of the lady now, except that she 
might be expected to have something in her 
pocket. 

Tildy became uneasy after that; she 
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thought that every one looked at her suspi- 
ciously, or with scorn. She was constantly 
expecting that some one would bring up the 
subject of shows. She confided to Dorothy 
that she didn’t see how she could live 
through “‘ show time.” (In June a show of 
some kind was sure to visit Bartlebury.) 
And, in fact, when the great, gayly-colored 
placards were posted on the Bartlebury 
fences, she declared that Dorcas Newbegin, 
seeing her coming,‘had stood still in the 
road and pointed at one of them significantly 
with her huge cotton umbrella. Dorothy 
was inclined to think that Dorcas might not 
have meant anything—she had very odd 
ways—but Tildy was sure that it was a de- 
liberate insult; and she could not endure 
any longer the society of such uncivilized 
people. She had meant to travel as soon as 
her back was strong enough. The doctor 
thought that that was not the case as yet, 
although she looked well; but Tildy was 
determined to go. 

‘* It’s just being buried alive to stay here,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Sometimes I've actually felt as 
if I’d rather be working hard for my living, 
where there were live people and something 
going on. It isn’t much fun to be fired out 
of a cannon, but at any rateit’s lively! But 
I can do better than that now, although 
there isn’t much money left. Uncle ’Lisha 
hadn’t much in the bank, anyway. Country 
rich doesn’t amount to much. And you 
never seem to have as much money as you 
think you have. And the way it goes! But 
I’m going away this summer, whatever be- 
comes of the farm. Delia Trickey, the 
store-keeper’s daughter, is going with me. 
She isn’t just the company I should choose, 
bat she is old enough to be a kind of matron 
for me; people will talk about you if you 
don’t have a chaperon; and I mean to get 
into good society. I am going to several 
watering-places, and I have got clothes 
enough to cut quite adash. Lawyer Snow 
has been trying to keep me from sfnding 
my own money, but now that I shall be 
eighteen so soon he has found out that it is 
of no use. I’m going to have my fling this 
summer if I have to sell the ten-acre wood. 
lot to do it.’’ 


* Copyright according to law. 
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**T wish you would advertise for Jo’s rela- 
tives, Tildy,’’ said Dorothy, anxiously. 
‘*The selectmen are not willing to have 
him, and they’re talking about the state-farm 

n.”? 

“Perhaps it would be just as well for 
him,”’ said Tildy, indifferently. ‘And of 
course I can’t do anything aboutit. I might 
as well own up about the show. No, I don’t 
suppose it would make any difference about 
the property, but I couldn’t have it flung in 
my face. Those things follow me so I 
should never get into society. And I’m 
sure there wouldn’t be money enough to 
pay. If his people wanted him they would 
be looking for him.” 

“¢ But you said you promised his mother,” 
persisted Dorothy. 

* Well, what if I did?” cried Tildy, her 
face scarlet with rage. ‘* You have to prom- 
ise anything to dying people to pacify them. 
And I did more for him than any one else 
would have done. I kept him when I could 
hardly get enough for myself, and I brought 
him all the way here, most of the way in my 
arms. When I found it was going to ruin 
me to have him, of course I got rid of him; 
and it was really providential the way it 
happened so that I could. I’m not so silly 
as to sacrifice myself for a dying person’s 
notion, as you did. Of course it was differ- 
ent, because you had no right to anything 
here, but I don’t mind saying that if I had 
been in your place I would have got the 
property.” 

* T almost wish that I had,’ flashed Dor- 
othy, “‘ for Jo’s sake.” 

* There it is again—sentimentality! ” said 
Tildy, coolly. 
and by, when you’re everybody’s slave for 
nobody’s thanks, you’ll find that it’s wiser 
to do things for Dorothy Bartle’s sake. 


Wait a minute, Dorothy—don’t be so touchy. 


Of course it’s been awfully lucky for me 
that you are sentimental. I think I should 
have got the property anyway, but you might 
have made a great fuss, and made me own 
up to all the horrid things I had to do in that 
show. I was nothing but a miserable little 
drudge for a long time; they actually struck 
me once, when I didn’t fasten the rubber 
tight after I blew up the fat woman, and she 
collapsed with an awful squeaking right be- 
fore the audience. If I hadn’t happened to 
have talent I should never have got to be 
anything but a drudge. 1 was always as 
nimble as a squirrel. I remember how I 


* Jo is nothing to you. By” 
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used to frighten grandma running across 
the high beams of the barn when I wasa 
mite of a thing. ButI don’t know that it 
was much hetter when I got to be perform- 
ing. I had to keep practising all the time, 
and I was so stiff and lame, and my bones 
ached so I couldn’t sleep nights. If that 
wasn’t drudgery! You may think you have 
a hard time, but wait till you get into a 
show! So that’s how I learned to look out 
for number one. If a girl is poor, she’ll 
always be trampled on, and if she gets a 
little something, by hook or by crook, some- 
body stands ready to grab it. You’ll always 
be trampled on, Dorothy Bartle. I suppose 
you think it’s very good and religious to be 
always doing for other people, but I call it 
being a fool!”’ 

**T can’t help doing for Jo; he has no one 
else, and he’s such a poor little fellow,” said 
Dorothy. 

** Go on, and see where you’ll come out— 
that’s all,’’ said Tildy, as Dorothy closed the 
door. 

But Dorothy was quite uncertain as to 
how she could goon. For herself, she could 
do better than to stay at the poor-house. 
There was work to be had at the mills, which 
would leave her some leisure for study; 
some time she might fulfill her long treasured 
ambition of going to the academy. But she 
could not do this and take care of Jo. 

She was so young, and there were so few 
things that she knew how to do, and none 
of the new occupations for women had found 
their way to Bartlebury. Altogether un- 
known to Bartlebury was that atmosphere 
of the great world which is borne along with 
the locomotive’s steam. The lumbering old 
semi-weekly stage brought the mail with 
regularity,—when it did not get stuck in 
Judgment Hollow, as it was apt to in early 
spring,—consisting principally of the Agri- 
culturist and the Cultivator, with an occa- 
sional week old Boston or New York daily, 
which was read and discussed in the store 
with great avidity and perfect unconscious- 
ness of its musty flavor; and at long inter- 
vals some adventurous spirit would make a 
journey ‘‘ down country,” an enterprise so 
great as to excite the admiring interest of 
all Bartlebury. Greeley’s Mills was re 
garded as a great metropolis, and Bartle- 
bury, being the adjoining town, had no idea 
that it was out of the world or out of the 
fashion. 

But:Dorothy had vague desires to try her 
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wings outside this narrow horizon. If they 
persisted in sending Jo away, she would go 
too, somewhere where she could take care of 
him, and they could be together. She had 
no one of her own, she had never had that 
she could remember, and the child who was 
all alone also, had found his way to her heart. 

Tildy went, leaving the farm in a condi- 
tion that horrified all the worthy Bartlebury 
farmers. She had had a stormy scene with 
Lawyer Snow because he refused to allow 
her to sell the ten-acre wood lot. She would 
be of age in the fall; then, declared Tildy, 
she would snap her fingers at all the old 
fogies. What did she care for Bartlebury 
people, anyway? They might slander her 
as much as they liked, and that ridicu- 
lous Dorcas Newbegin mizht make faces as 
if she were going to have a fit whenever she 
met her. She would show them that she 
could get into fashionable society, which 
would only make fun of them. They might 
yet see her name in the papers! 

Dorcas Newbegin sniffed when she heard 
of this remark, which Ann Gibbons, Tildy’s 
hand-maiden, made haste to repeat. 

“] shouldn’t be a mite surprised if she 
did, and ’twon’t be for any good, mark my 
words!’ said Dorcas Newbegin. 

Dorothy thought it probable that Bartle- 
bury would remain in ignorance of Tildy’s 
triumphs if she achieved them, since news- 
papers were so rare there. It was, perhaps, 
with a feeling that Tildy might be expected 
to triumph, that she took up a paper in the 
store one day, and looked it carefully over. 

The summer had gone and Tildy had not 
returned. She had written to Dorothy 
twice, brief accounts of the gay times she’ 
was having, mingled with complaints of her 
lack of money, and of the stupidity of Delia 
Trickey, whom she had finally sent home, 
having made friends who were more to her 
mind. Delia was full of stories of Tildy’s 
selfishness, and of the way in which she 
made people talk, but it was nevertheless 
evident that Tildy had filled Delia’s foolish 
soul with envy, and ruined the simple con- 
tentment of her life. Delia was sure that 
Tildy would attain to the honor of having 
her name in the papers. She had already, 
while she was away with her, seen her dress 
mentioned in a watering-place journal. 

Dorothy looked over all the society items, 
but there was no mention of Tildy. But 
something far more interesting than Tildy’s 
flights at fashion ca~ght her eyes. 
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‘Information Wanted,” was the heading, 
in large letters. ‘Concerning the where- 
abouts of a child performer, known as the 
Mexican Mite, formerly attached to Grisby’s 
Great Moral and Intellectual Show. Some- 
thing to his advantage may be learned by 
applying to J. B. Garside, —— St., N.Y.” 
Dorothy felt for a moment like pinching 
herself to see if she were really Dorothy. 
Something to his advantage.”” Some one 
really wanted Jo, who was only in the way 
at the poor-house, and for whom there was 
no room at the state-farm! Dorothy, in her 
inexperience of life, saw dazzling probabili- 
ties. Jo belonged to wealthy people, as 
Tildy had thought; probably they were of 
the very highest distinction. Zach Pingrey 
told a story of a young duke who had been | 
stolen by Arabs and brought up as a slave, 
and who afterwards came to his own. Dor- 
othy had often thought of it in connection 
with Jo. She thought he had a noble look. 
Practical enough about the probabilities of 
her own future, Dorothy was visionary and 
romantic for Jo. And now her visions were 
coming true! She must write at once to J. 
B. Garside. Should she confide in any one? 
She thought not; she felt nervous lest any- 
thing should now come between Jo and his 
fortune. Was it her duty to write to Tildy? 
He had been in Tildy’s charge, but she had 
cast him off. She had not even mentioned 
him in her last letter. No, Tildy’s influence 
might do harm. Tildy would be thinking 
of her own gain. So Dorothy wrote her 
letter and mailed it, without confiding to 
any one the prospect that was making ber 
heart leap. Jo was coming to his fortune! 
She might be separated from him, she prob- 
ably would be,—that thought brought a 
pang,—but Dorothy’s affection was of the 
kind that is capable of an almost entire 
effacement of self. Jo would have friends, 
and home, and all the opportunities tha 
wealth brings. 

It was hard to wait for the answer to her 
letter. She was at the post-office an hour 
before the mail arrived each time. 

“*T declare, if she wa’n’t Dorothy, I should 
say she was gettin’ flighty,” said Mis’ Pel’. 
‘* I’m afraid she has got a beau, or is think- 
in’ of leavin’. Dorothy can be close-mouthed 
when she’s a mind to.” 

Dorothy expected every moment to see a 
fine carriage with prancing steeds drive up 
to the poor-house door, and to see Jo borne | 
away, with scarcely time for a farewell, in 
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the arms of his joyful relatives. She had 
steeled herself to bear the parting, and had 
sat up nights to put his little coarse garments 
into as good condition as possible. 

But it was a letter that came at last, and 
it was ambiguous and unsatisfactory. The 
writer could not make it convenient to go 
as far as Bartlebury for the child, but if he 
could be brought to New York, something 
much to his advantage would be found 
awaiting him. And the person who brought 
him would have all expenses paid, and be 
liberally rewarded. Dorothy, with her sim- 
ple mind and inexperience of the world, was 
sorely puzzled. She thought of asking the 
advice of old Parson Doak, who had always 
been her good friend; but he would think 
that the selectmen must be consulted, and 
they were so slow. Enoch Simmons would 
not be able to attend to the matter, because 
he was putting up a new barn; and Lysan- 
der Dodd would have to have expenses paid 
in advance; and Luke Moody would have to 
write to the directors of the state-farm. 
Among them all, Jo might lose whatever it 
was which was so greatly to his advantage. 
She had saved money enough out of her 
wages to pay her fare to New York, but to 
carry Jo off like a thief in the night seemed 
ungrateful to Mis’ Pel’, who had always 
meant to be kind. But after deep delibera- 
tion, Dorothy decided that the latter was the 
only feasible plan, for if she confided in Mis’ 
Pel’, it might be that worthy woman’s duty 
to inform the selectmen. While no one, 
except his new-found relatives, wanted Jo, 
80 many people had a right to say what 
should be done with him! 

With an awful sense of responsibility, al- 
most of guilt, Dorothy stole away on the 
early stage, carrying Jo, whose sleepiness 
happily subdued his high glee at going away 
in the stage. She left a note for Mis’ Pel’, 
which was read aloud with angry amaze- 
ment to the “curiosities,” as Tildy disre- 
spectfully called them. 

“‘ Well, if ever I did see such a queer mix- 
ture as Dorothy Bartle!’’ cried Mis’ Pel’, 
‘* She’ll let herself be sot on by some folks, 
and help ’em do it; she just connived with 
Tildy Battershall to cheat herself! And 
then, just when you’re a-thinkin’ that there 
ain’t no spunk nor sperit to her, she’ll up 
and do the high-handedest thing, like this! 
To think of her correspondin’ with Jo’s 
folks, ’n’ never sayin’ nothin’ to nobody! 
It’s a wonder that other folks didn’t see the 


advertisement, if twas in a paper that she 
see at the store. ’N’ she knew well enough 
that the slackmen would call Pel’ ’n’ me to 
account for it, though, come to think of it, 
I expect they’ll be glad to get rid of him, ’n’ 
goodness knows we have got enough under 
foot round here. Land! I never believed he 
had any folks, poor little cretur! He was 
always kind of quarrelsome with the twins, 
’n’ Dorothy thought whatever he done was 
right. I ain’t sorry he’s gone, ’n’ I hope 
his folks is rich, though it does sound a little 
too much like a picter paper for my taste.” 
“Truth is stranger than fiction. It’s 
worse, too, oftentimes. I hope Jo’s folks 
won’t turn out thieves ’n’ robbers,” said 
Cap’n ’Bednego, shaking his head dolefully. 
“They can’t rob Jo of no great,” said 
Mis’ Pel’, crisply. ‘‘She says she’s got 
Marthy Babcock to come up ’n’ take her 
place,’’ she continued, re-perusing Dorothy’s 
note for the tenth time. ‘I guess I could 
*a’ hired Marthy Babcock that her fingers is 
all thumbs if I’d a-wanted her. There ain’t 
no three of Marthy Babcock that could take 
Dorothy’s place. But there! she says-she’s 
a-comin’ right back herself, ’n’ so long as 
she’s took Jo off to his folks, I don’ know as 
I’d ought to eomplain. I expect that the 
slackmen would ’a’ had to call meetin’s from 
now to Christmas if she’d ’a’ told them. 
But she might ’a’ told me, that never was 
one to talk, as everybody knows.” 
Excitement ran high in the poor-house. 
Cap’n ’Bednego felt a presentiment in his 
wooden leg, and never expected to see Dor- 
othy alive again; while Gran’sir Hackett 
cherished the pleasing expectation of being 


- invited to spend Christmas with Jo’s folks, 


and even urged upon Mis’ Pel’ the attention 
to his wardrobe which that visit would re- 
quire; and Miss Calamity’s head was a boil- 


‘ing teakettle. She was sitting on the door- 


step with a view of letting the steam escape 
into the open air, when a very fashionably 
dressed woman came in at the gate. 

‘Sakes alive! if here ain’t Tildy Batter- 
shall, and now I shall bile over! ” cried Miss 
Calamity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE journey was a wonderful event to 
Dorothy, aside from the excitement of 

its object. She had never been ten miles 
beyond Bartlebury within her recollection, 
and long before she reached New York she 


had come to the conclusion that the earth 
was a much larger place than it was said to 
be in the geography. It was necessary that 
asixteen-year-old girl from Bartlebury should 
keep her wits about her, and Dorothy slept 
on the New York boat with one eye open, 
and with Jo tightly clasped in herarms. Jo 
was ungratefully hilarious, and more trouble- 
some than he had ever been in his life. So 
when Dorothy, by dint of many inquiries 
and much walking, reached the street and 
number to which she had been directed, she 
was in that discouraged state to which over- 
fatigue will bring even a sixteen-year-old 
mind. And there was certainly nothing to 
relieve that feeling in the aspect of the 
place to which she had come. It was a bat- 
tered and dingy wooden house, with frayed 
and soiled lace curtains in the windows, and 
the sign ‘* Boarding and Lodging” upon 
the door. 

A frowsy woman put her head out of the 
window when Dorothy rang the bell. No, 
Mr. Garside was not in. If he wasn’t at 
the grounds, he would probably be found at 
the corner grocery; ’twas a cold day for him 
when he wasn’t there half the time. 

In its isolation from the world, Bartlebury 
had escaped some evils; the latest slang ar- 
rived there belated, sometimes it did not 
even come at all; and Dorothy found the 
conversation of the lodging-house keeper 
somewhat bewildering. 

** You don’t know what the grounds is?” 
exclaimed the woman, in answer to Doro- 
thy’s timid confession of ignorance. ‘ Well, 
you can’t b’long nowhere round here. ’N’ 
now | yet a good squint at you, there does 
*pear to be consid’able hayseed in your 
hair.” 

Dorothy innocently gave her hair a quick 
brush, and then flushed scarlet as the 
woman’s meaning flashed npon her. 

“°N? if old lady Noah didn’t rig out that 
young one! Here, don’t get mad, sis,” as 
Dorothy, with great dignity, was turning 
away. ‘I come from the country once my- 
self, ’n’ goodness knows I wish’t I was back 
there. The circus grounds is down to the 
foot of this street, then turn to your left ’n’ 
foller along by the river. But if you’re 
thinkin’ of tryin’ to get anything to do there, 
why, you take my advice ’n’ go back to 
Punkinville.” 

Dorothy was strongly inclined to act upon 
this advice at once. The man who had 
written to her was evidently connected in 
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some way with a circus; perhaps it might be 
the very show from which Tildy had taken 
Jo. There was no great difference between 
a show and a circus, as they appeared in 
Bartlebury. She wished that she had asked 
the woman more questions. Her pride had 
been so wounded by the suggestion that she 
was couniryfied that she was in @ hurry to 
get away. She was angry with herself now 
for being so foolish. But the woman had 
shut the window and gone away from it, and 
Dorothy lacked the courage to ring again. 
She stood hesitating upon the sidewalk. She 
had barely money enough to get back to 
Bartlebury. She realized now that it had 
been very imprudent for her to come without 
more certainty concerning the ‘‘ advantage ”’ 
that was in store for Jo. Surely, a man like 
this, who was to be found either at a circus 
or a corner grocery, could not be Jo’s rela- 
tive. Dorothy had fully imbibed the story- 
book theory that Jo’s family must be very 
rich and distinguished people; even the 
slight experience of the world which she had 
obtained between Bartlebury and the New 
York lodging-house had weakened this some- 
what. She had discovered that “it is the 
unexpected that happens.”? But she still 
thought it reasonable to believe that Jo’s 
people must be more refined than J. B. Gar- 
side promised to be. Not only Jo’s appear- 
ance, but Tildy’s account of his mother made 
this seem probable. 

But it was possible that this man knew 
something of his parentage. At all events 
she must not return to Bartlebury without 
discovering what ‘‘ something to Jo’s advan- 
tage”? meant. She wished that she had 
some place in which to leave Jo; she was 
even afraid that he might be taken from her 
by force. How she wished that she had told 
some one, asked some one’s advice before 


she came! 


She summoned all her courage, and hold- 
ing Jo’s hand tightly, walked resolutely to- 
wards the circus grounds, a large open space 
beside the river, with a huge white tent, and 
many smaller ones grouped around it. She 
had to make many inquiries and wait a long 
time before she could see Mr. Garside, who 
was evidently a very important personage. 
She waited in a little compartment of the 
large tent which was used as an office, and 
just outside was a Babel of noise, A pro- 
cession was just setting out, and Dorothy, 


in spite of all her anxiety, surveyed it with 


eager eyes; the fat lady in a golden chariot, 
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all in pink silk and nodding plumes, could 
she be almost all inflated balloon, as Tildy 
had said? The wild man, terrible to behold 
in an iron cage, shaking his long locks and 
gnashing his teeth; could he be the mild- 
mannered Mr. Simpkins whose make-up 
Tildy had deseribed. At least the beautiful 
Arabian ponies and the ponderous elephant 
were genuine, and this was such a show as 
never had come to Bartlebury. But fo Doro- 
thy’s surprise, Jo, after the first moment of 
excitement, did not wish to look at the pro- 
cession. Heshranvk away from it, and buried 
his face in Dorothy’s lap. He developed a 
sudden desire to see Gran’sir Hackett and 
the yellow kitten, and was afraid that Miss 
Calamity’s head would become a churn if he 
did not go and sing to her. (There was a 
great intimacy between the two, and Jo’s 
ministrations were often said to avert Miss 
Calamity’s most unpleasant cranial experi- 
ences.) He was afraid of the elephant, and 
iid not like even the ‘“‘ mooker”’ (music). 

Nature and art had combined to make Mr. 
J. B. Garside brilliant of appearance. He 
had a florid face, crisply curling hair, and 
the whitest of white teeth, which flashed 
broadly when he smiled; his clothes were of 
a striking plaid, his watch-chain was like a 
cable, and his necktie flaming scarlet. _Dor- 
othy had a vague idea that he formed a part 
of the procession as he opened the door. 
His smile was good-natured as well as bril- 
liant, and he ‘“‘chirked” Jo affably under 
the chin. 

**Halloo, Jo! All the smart folks come 
back here sooner or later. So you’ve brought 
the youngster along,”’ he continued, turning 
to Dorothy. ‘‘Consid’able of a job for a 
little girl—young lady like you. He’s grown 
more’n I expected; we used to think he was 
goin’ to hold out for a mite. Wa’n’t big- 
ger’n a sixpence when he was a year old; 
unfortunate that you can’t keep ’em so. 
Born right in this very show; but the show 
has growed more’n Jo has. I bought it out. 
’Twa’n’t nothin’ but a twenty-five center, 
children half price; talent, though I say it 
that shouldn’t, talent has fetched it to what 
you see. I begun my career poor and 
humble, and I ain’t ashamed to own it; 
swallerin’ snakes, that was how I begun. I 
ain’t sayin’ but what it’s an honorable call- 
in’, but it’s kind of tame and monoternous 
to a man that feels his talents. Now, about 
the little feller; I’ll tell you what I wanted 
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whole business as ’tis to get an Infant Prod- 
igy. And there ain’t nothin’ so takin’ with 
the general public as an Infant Prodigy that 
knows his busniess. And that child a-settin’ 
in that chair, Jo Bentham, formerly known 
as the Mexican Mite,—mother was the Long 
Haired Lady in this very show,—that child 
is the only Infant Prodigy I ever saw that 
did know his business! We ain’t found one 
since that could be fired out of a cannon 
without hollerin’. Looked as solum and 
stiddy, you know, as an old man. Wa’n’t a 
mite afraid goin’ round the ring like mad, 
top of the cow boy’s head, was you, Jo?” 

Jo’s eyes grew deep and dark. Many 
memories were evidently being awakened in 
his small mind. ‘Jo wants to go home,” 
he whispered to Dorothy. 

‘As I was sayin’, I’m kind of disap- 
pointed to see how he’s growed. I expect 
he’s goin’ to be just about as sizable as the 
common run of children. But the talent is 
all there, and them that’s born to the busi- 
ness always takes hold of it diff’runt from 
others. He’s too big to be fired out of a 
cannon, and he can’t command no such a 
salary as if he was a Mite, ora Midget, or 
any of them out-of-the-way works of Nater. 
But I’ll tell you what I’ll do, and ’tain’t an 
offer that you’ll get for him every day. I'll 
take him and board and clothe him, and 
edicate him in the show business, and if he 
does as well as I expect he will, I’ll begin to 
pay him a small salary in a year from now. 
That’s better than you can do for him, as I 
jndge from your letter, to say nothin’ of 
your not havin’ no partic’ler call to do for 
him, no way. I guess the town ain’t a-goin’ 
to object.’ 

couldn’t leave him,” said Dorothy, 
hastily. ‘*He’s so small, and not strong 
enough for such a life.” 

Jo was clinging to her with all his might, 
not crying, but his little form shaking like a 
leaf in the wind. 

** Well, I must say you’re standing in the 
boy’s light, as well as your own, if you’re 
goin’ to take the care of him as you say. 
You hadn’t ought to mind his feelin’ a little 
bad; of course he will, at first; he can’t be 
expected to know what’s good for him. We 
expect the mothers will be foolish, that’s 
one reason why I wanted Jo. I knew he 
hadn’t got any. But you took like a sensi- 
ble girl, and if you’ve got attached to the 
little feller, why, I should think you'd like 
to give him a chance to get to be a rich and 
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distinguished man. He’s such a cool hand 
for his age that I shouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised to see his name in red letters, a foot 
high, before he’s twelve years old, for swal- 
lerin’ knives or tamin’ lions, or some such 
uncommon talent.’’ 

' Dorothy refused to be dazzled by this 
graphic picture of Jo’s possible greatness. 

“‘T don’t think he’s fit for such a life,’’ 
she repeated, rising to go. ‘‘He doesn’t 
ery, to be sure, but he is timid; and—and he 
doesn’t want to, and [ shouldn’t feel right 
about it. I think he has relatives, and I 
want to find them.” 

“Well, look here, I don’t know as he’s 
any great object to me,’’ said the man, in a 
rougher tone, ‘‘ but if he was, why, I guess 
your authority is kind of questionable, ain’t 
it? He ain’t anything to you, as I under- 
stand, except that you work out at the poor- 
house where he was left. I guess there 
won’t be no great trouble about my getting 
the Bartlebury selectmen to give him to me 
if I want him. I expect I needn’t have 
offered to pay him a salary, but you see 
there’s so many long-named societies that 
go pokin’ their noses round makin’ a fuss, 
that we kind of like to have somebody re- 
sponsible. They wouldn’t know how old 
you was, or whether you was his mother or 
not—I might kind of say so in the way of 
business, you know. So now I’ll leave it to 
you, whether you’ll let me have him, and 
take the salary that I’m willing to pay him 
as soon as he’s worth it, or whether I shall 
go to the Bartlebury selectmen; they’ll be 
glad enough to let me have him for noth- 
ing.” 

The man’s tone was hard and threatening. 
Dorothy’s heart seemed to stop beating, and 
her brain was in a whirl. Would they let 
him have Jo? ‘There was Lysander Dodd, 
who didn’t approve of shows, but he was 
the one who talked most of cutting down the 
town expenses. They were all trying to get 
rid of Jo; they would certainly let the men 
have him, she thought. And he was right; 
she had no authority. And Jo was so fright- 
ened! His white face, his pitiful, clinging 
little hands cut her to the heart. Her voice, 
when she tried to find it, failed her utterly. 

She turned her head at the sudden open- 
ing of the door, with the vague hope of 
relief which comes to one in sore straits. It 
was Tildy who burst into the room, scarlet 


with haste, her gay attire soiled with the 
dust of travel. - 
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‘“*Well, I never! Dorothy Bartle, I 
never!’ she gasped, angrily. ‘‘ 1 knew you 
were deep, and I don’t see how I ever got 
taken in by you! So you’re pretending that 
you have a right to Jo, just as soon as 
there’s a little money to be got!” 

‘** Halloo! halloo, Rosalie! don’t let your- 
self get excited; we'll make it all right,’’ 
eaid the man. ‘* Now, I should like to know 
where you came from. It was you that I 
was lookin’ for when it first came into my 
head that Jo was just the ticket for an In- 
fant Prodigy; we’ve tried a hundred cry 
babies, more or less.”’ 

‘*And she never told you that I had a 
right to him! If Delia Trickey hadn’t seen 
the advertisement I never should have 
known! She would have put me off with 
some story about what had become of him.”’ 

“T didn’t think you would want me to 
tell, Tildy,”’ said Dorothy. ‘I thought it 
was a great secret. 1 thought it was Jo’s 
people who advertised for him. I wouldn’t 
—O Tildy, you wouldn’t leave him here! 
He isn’t strong, and he is so. frightened!” 

Dorothy was almost oblivious of Tildy’s 
anger against her, in her great anxiety for 
Jo. 

Leave him here? what did you bring 
him here for? He ought to have a good 
salary, and he belongs to me. And good- 
ness knows I ueed money badly enough! 
I’m studying for the stage. I’ve got a great 
opportunity, only it costs so much! I’ve 
mortgaged the farm for all I could—thank 
fortune, that old Stone man can’t tell me 
what I shall do any longer!—but it isn’t 
worth half as much as they said. I was 
regularly cheated!’’ Tildy seemed as deeply 
aggrieved as if she had bought the farm at a 
high price. ‘I would have sold it if any- 
body would have given me anything for it. 
It’s a real godsend to me that Jo can earn 
anything. I never expected to be paid 
when I was toiling and slaving for him. I 
should like to know what you do mean?” 
She turned suddenly to Dorothy. ‘ You 
bring him here, and then you don’t want to 
leave him. It’s lucky I got here in time. 
Mis’ Pel’ wasn’t inclined to tell where you 
had gone with Jo—it’s the first time she ever 
objected to telling all she knew—but I got it 
out of the curiosities,’’ 

‘*T guess this young lady has got an idea 
that she can make more money out of it,’’ 
said the man. ‘‘ She’s been reading story- 
books, and she thinks Jo’s folks are going 


to turn up millionaires and give her a pen- 
sion for life.” 

‘Well, you are deep! You were always 
talking about that, and I might have known,”’ 
exclaimed Tildy. ‘* Well, I can just inform 
you that you’ve troubled yourself for noth- 
ing. Jo is my affair, and I’ll make a bargain 
with this gentleman; and your presence is 
quite unnecessary.”’ 

Tildy made Dorothy a sweeping courtesy, 
and seized Jo’s hand; but Joclung to Dorothy. 

** You’ve been making such a little fool of 
him that it will take some time to teach him 
any sense. Why do you stand there staring, 
now, when you see that you haven’t any 
business here ?”’ 

Dorothy did, in fact, stand staring, con- 
scious of only one thing through all the fierce 
torrent of Tildy’s words; she must save Jo, 
if it were possible. He clung to her, con- 
fided in her, and she could not give him up 
to such a life. It was Tildy who had told 
her of the hardships and neglect that chil- 
dren suffered in such a place; Tildy, who 
was willing to sacrifice him now! Bartle- 
bury poor-house was better than that. She 
drew herself up to a height which was aston- 
ishing for little Dorothy, who had never 
been large of her aye, and her voice was 
clear and steady, and only Jo standing upon 
a chair and pressed closely in her arms knew 
how her heart was beating. 

You must let me have him, Tildy,” she 
said. “It is only right that you should.” 
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‘Right! Yes, I remember you were al- 
ways great for doing right,”’ sneered Tildy. 

** You cast him off, and I have taken care 
of him, and—and he couldn’t bear it, Tildy! 
I will try to find his relatives—oh, I will try 
in every way! I don’t want anything for it; 
I G@on’t want money—how can you think 
that? But I can’t let him go!” 

“You won’t let him go!” echoed Tildy, 
in angry amazement. ‘I should like to 
know how you can help it! Noone but me 
has any right to say what shall be done with © 
him, unless it’s the Bartlebury selectmen, — 
and thgy’ll be only too glad to get rid of 
him.” 

“Dorothy had one resource, one weapon 
against Tildy, and she was not at all sure 
that that would avail. The fact that Tildy 
had gone openly to the poor-house after Jo 
indicated that she no longer cared to conceal 
her connection with the show. And the 
weapon seemed to Dorothy almost a dishon- 
orable one, after she had aided and abetted 
Tildy; but at any cost she must save Jo; 
and no persuasion could move Tildy where 
self-interest was concerned. 

“Tf you insist upon leaving him here, I 
shall contest the will,” she said in a strong 
voice, that hid the quavering of her heart. 
‘¢T shall prove that you have no right to the — 
property—that you went away with a show, 
and were with it almost all the time, and not 
with your aunt, as you said! ”’ 


[To be continued.] 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


is a blessed thing to hold 
The undiminished love and trust 
Of one dear heart that grows not cold 
Though fortune fall and talents rust 
And ‘chill suspicion on our souls be thrust. 


Though circling seasons swiftly move 
And change steals over ey’ry face, 
Upon the brow of one we luve 
Perpetual youth abides with grace— 
Time hath no pow’r such beauty to efface! 


» And oft, when we are in distress, 
’ Unconsciously our thobghts will turn 
To those who ne’er'in tenderness’ 


To us have failed, though Justice stern, 
In Friendship’s guise, our errors might discern. 


True friends, it is your mission then 
To raise the fallen, help the weak, 

To shield us from the scorn of men, 
To show more love than words can speak, 
And point to failing eyes the light they seek. 


And you shall reap a thousand-fold 
The help you gave in time of need; 
Your work is honored, though untold, 
And each kind word and gentle deed 
Shall bear rich fruit, the faithful workers meed. 


THE LADY AND THE SLAVE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. ‘ 


RE was noise and clamor in the 
streets of Rome, imperial Rome, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. Brazen trumpets 
pealed forth their martial clangor, and 
shouts from a million throats rent the air 
everand anon. The white marble temples, 
adorned with flowers and smoking with in- 
cense, looked on a glorious sight—the tri- 
umph of a Roman general. 

In the full glow of the summer sunshine 
marched the triumphal procession of the 
conqueror. At its head were the senators 
and the priests in their white togas and saff- 
ronrobes. They were followed by the bands 
of trumpeters and the trains of wagons laden 
with the spoils of war. The last, in this 
instance, were not numerous. Gold and 
silver vessels, statues, pictures and costly 
works of art, embroidery, rich weapons and 
armor were not among the plunder; no pon- 
derous elephant, decked with barbaric trap- 
pings, bore aloft the priceless treasures of 
an eastern land. The East had been sub- 


dued; Egypt and Carthage had delivered 


their spoils to Scipio and Cesar. From the 
conquest of a barbarian province, from the 
triumph ever rude German tribes, the con- 
querors could bring nothing but pictures of 
the mountains and rivers of the northern 
lands, with panels on which were blazoned 
the names of the conquered tribes—the 
Chatti, the Cherusci, and the Angrivarii. 

To compensate in part for this dearth of 
treasure, there was the largest train of cap- 
tives that had ever greeted the sight of 
Roman populace. Goodly captives were 
they all—the tall, strong warriors, the hand- 
some, noble-looking women of the north- 
land, fair and blonde, and with long golden 
hair sweeping behind them. Chained in 
pairs, with fetters on their feet and hands, 
there walked a mile of those captives. In 
_ the very front strode a lithe young barbarian, 

whose golden collar and bracelets showed 
him to be of the highest rank—a prince and 
yet a captive. 

Many a Roman maiden, from the windows 
of the villas, from the flower-draped temples, 
from the crowded sidewalks, looked on the 

_ young Northern prince with eyes of pity and 
admiration, for he was very handsome. The 


keen blue eyes, the sunny hair that shone 
like gold, the round, fair limbs, the white 
skin, softer and more delicate than that of 
the proudest Roman dame who bathed daily 
in asses’ milk, all stamped him a barbarian 
Adonis. Despite his fetters, despite his for- 
lorn condition, despite the mocking shouts 
of the nimble-tongued Italians, the boy—he 
was scarcely more than one—bore himself 
like a king. 

There was a sudden rush and a swaying 
in the great Roman crowd. In the pressure 
the outside row of spectators were crowded 
upon the file of captives. Some of the fee- 
blest ones were struck down, but speedily 
recovered themselves, all but one. She was 
a slight young girl, with a fair, patrician 
face, and dressed in the silk and purple of 
her rank, who fell right under the feet of 
the front line of captives. It looked as if 
she must at once be trodden on and killed, 
for no friendly hand was near to save her; 
and there went a cry down the Roman ranks 
that Valeria, the daughter of a senator, was 

_pressed to death by the crowd. 

But in that very moment, Hermann, the 
young prince from the Rhineland, all fet- 
tered as he was, sprang forward, and with 
an irresistible instinct of protection, lifted 
up the Roman girl and placed her gently in 
a safe place on some steps by the wayside. 
It was a noble, generous deed, and those 
who saw it shouted their approbation. 

I doubt whether the German prince heard 
their commending voices. What he prized 
more was the look in the large soft eyes of 
the Roman girl that-thanked him so elo- 
quently. He was still looking back at the 
fair, proud face, when he felt something 
settle upon his shoulders. It was a ‘vreath; 
a superb wreath of beautiful, odorous flowers, 
fit to crown a king. The ‘boy’s face flushed 
at this testimony of honor from a Roman 
crowd. His act of generous kindness pro- 
claimed that there was a bond between the 
barbarian and the Roman. He felt that he 
had some friend, und looked around to dis- 
cover the donor. 

“Hal the young barbarian’ has been 
crowned by Roman flowers,” crieda voice. 
‘Who threw the garland over his neck?” 
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*Twas the vestal, Cloelia Diodora.”’ 

There was no dissentient voice to that— 
what a vestal did was right, though she 
stopped and liberated a condemned criminal 
in the street, as had frequently been done. 
The German prince followed the eyes of the 
crowd, and caught sight of a beautiful 
maiden, whose purple fillet and white stola 
told plainly enough her rank as a vestal 
virgin. She was gloriously beautiful. Lithe 
and stately in form, from the firm poise of 
the graceful head to the planting of the 
small, sandalled feet, there was a power 
blended with all the grace which encircled 
her with a kind of sacred awe. The dreamy 
dark eyes regarded Hermann with a look of 
supreme indifference. He could not believe 
that she had thrown the garland. Why 
should she have done so ? 

On marched the procession, and the shouts 
rose louder and louder as the conqueror, 
Germanicus Cesar himself, came in view, 
mounted on his gilded chariot drawn by four 
white horses. He looked the conqueror, as 
he stood there, dressed in robes that glis- 
tened with golden embroidery, his head 
bound with the green laurel, his eyes flash- 
ing back the triumph that he felt. Behind 
the triumphal chariot marched the haughty 
legionaries, shouting ‘“‘ Jo Triumphe!’’ and 
singing and jesting. 

Down the sacred way swept the stately 
show, past the Forum with its array of 
statues, and up the Capitoline, with its tow- 
ering roofs. It passed the great temples 
with their broad flights of steps crowded 
with gazers, the May sunshine lighting up 
the dazzling white robes, glowing on the 
purple and saffron, flashing back from lofty 
crest and glittering spear-head. Slowly it 
swept up the old sacred hill, through air 
sweet with the fragrance of countless fresh 


garlands and incense from a thousand 


shrines, vibrating with music and with the 
welcomes of all the people of Rome. 

Slowly it swept on, till, at a point in the 
ascent, the glittering procession suddenly 
paused. A huge, gloomy structure looked 
frowningly down, and under its shadow 
stood the German captives. A centurion 
with ten men at his back went in among the 
fettered band, and when the legionaries 
came out each had with him a noble German 
youth. By the centurion’s side walked Her- 
mann, the prince of the Cherusci. 

.. Young, and in the pride of strength, hav- 
ing committed no crime but that of warring 


against Rome, they were led out from the 
midst of their companions, doomed to an 
ignominious death, Such was the Roman 
custom, and from it there was but one 
appeal. As they marched up from the glit- 
tering throng, and from out the May sun- 
shine, Hermann glanced a second time to 
take his last look of life. 

At that instant a light wand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and he heard a sweet, tender 
voice say:— 

“Save this captive. The garland of a 
vestal is about his neck, and Cloelia, chi 
of the vestals, bids him live: ” 

The centurion offered no objections 
There was a majesty about the maidenly 
form and on her smooth, straight brow—ng 
mere imperial stateliness, but something: 
higher, grander, to which any canopy 
state would have seemed a tawdry appe 
dage—that had its influence upon the blunt 
Roman officer. 

‘* | obey you, supreme vestal. The you 
slave. wears thy garland and is safe. 
other will do as well.” 

** Be it so. I ask only his life. He 
my sister, and it were shame that the de 
be not remembered.” And Cloelia Diodora,” 
chief of the virgins of vesta, walked away aS 


if the German captive were no more to her * 
than a dog who had deserved her gratitude, ¢ 


a flush. 

But Hermann, the young chieftain f 
the Rhine, beautiful as Balden in the hile 
of Asgard, stood rescued froma cruel death, 
Whether it was his beauty or his rank, of 
indeed, that noble deed of his which infla@® 
enced the vestal, we cannot say. Perhaps | 


On that proud, calm face there was not '; 


they all had their influence; but Hermant 


as he walked forward with the captive traiay™ 
felt that in his heart there was no room f6f 
aught save the stately Roman maiden whe 
had done so kindly by him. He was still® 

slave, but at that hour he registered a v 

that none save the vestal virgin should ove 
win a smile from his lips. . Bi 


“No, will not marry you. You are. 
noble and beautiful, and you do me honor | 
beyond my deserts; but I do not love you,” 


It was a man who spoke, a man who wore 
the garb and the insignia of a slave, and he 
said the words to a woman whose face was 
as bewitching as that of a goddess, whos” 
dress, with its purple and white, its jewels 


and its gold, was rich enough for an empresas 
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said them, too, in that lady’s chamber, with 
the bare, round arms clasped upon his shoul- 
der, and the lovely witch face, dark eyed, 
pearl tinted, gazing upon his own. 

The room was richly and voluptuously 
decorated; the marble floor had a mosaic 
pattern of red and white; the most gorgeous 
frescoes glowed upon the walls; from a 
marble basin in the centre of the room the 
waters of a scented fountain splashed their 
spray with a refreshing murmur. Nude 
goddesses, laughing Venuses, and naughty 
Junos revealed their glorious charms with- 
out shame from the corners. By the door- 
way, on a pedestal, stood a marble Hermes, 
his form wrought into the highest ideal of 
activity and strength. 

But handsomer than any god, more beau- 
tiful than any goddess, were the man and 
the woman standing there iu the perfumed 
atmosphere. Six years of slavery had not 
marred the glorious majesty and symmetry 
of Hermann, the German captive, but had 
only matured his wonderful beauty. No 
man in Rome could boast the stature, the 
wondrous golden hair, the flashing eyes of 
the German slave. Half the women of 
Rome were mad over him. This was not 
the first time he had been wooed by beauty; 
but this woman was his friend, his mistress, 
and it was hard to refuse her. 

The little Valeria, whom he had rescued 
on the day of the triumph, had been his best 
friend during these years. Her father, the 
rich senator, had bought the captive of Ger- 
manicus, and in his household he had become 
afavorite. There was not a slave-holder in 
the Eternal City but who envied the 
haughty Cloelius his handsome and faithful 
bond:man. The great patrician was now 
dead, and Valeria was the sole arbitrator of 
his destiny. 

The Roman lady had not expected a re- 
fasal. She trembled in every limb, and a 


deep flush swept over the proud counte- 


nance. 

“Will not is an unseemly word for a 
slave,” she said gently. ‘Thou forgettest 
the difference between us, Is it not written 
that a slave should obey his master ?” 

“Tam a slave, truly,’ answered the Ger- 
man; “but the heart cannot be bought or 
‘sold, I will work for you, I will give you 
my life, even; but my love cannot be yours. 
Gentle lady, since I saved your life when 
Germanicus triumphed, I have been proud 
to be at your service, and I owe you much.” 


“Yes, you saved my life once, and now 
you doom me to death. Why did you not 
let my life be trampled out that day, instead 
of saving me for this?” And the syren 
sank down onacouch and hid her face 
her hands. ; 

How womanly she was! All the arts of 

her craft and of her sex were hers, and she 
knew how to use them with dangerous 
power. Hermann had expected bitter 
words, but instead she melted him with her 
tears. 
**You have no gratitude,’ she sobbed, 
after a little while. ‘‘ You forget all that I 
have done for you. You might have been 
food for the lion, if I had not prevailed upon 
my father to purchase you. You would love 
to see me die.”’ 

The slave knelt beside his mistress, and 
his heart was sorely tried. Not that he loved 
her, but there was much that he owed her, 
and she was beautiful and in tears. 

*“*Dear lady,” he said, ** tell me what I 
must do to please you. You have made me 
very sad.”’ 

It was a very humble, manly speech. 

** Ah, then thou hast a heart,’’ cried the 
lady, lifting her head and looking at the 
German with expectant, almost imploring 
eyes, ‘* Dear: Hermann, let me tell you. 
Be my slave no longer. Hereafter let this 
be your manacle.”’ 

She unclasped the bracelet from her arm 
as she spoke, and endeavored to clasp it 
round his wrist; but the glittering fetter 
was too short for the large-boned German, 
and she could not clasp it. She panted and 
struggled, pressing hard with both hands, 
and finally looked up in his face and laughed. 

The slave was half-bewitched; the per- 
fume, the locality, the seductive grace and 
the winning face were making wild work 
with his reason. Still nearer leaned the 
lovely, passionate face; her warm breath 
fell on his cheek; he trembled as he had 
never trembled before in the presence of 
man or woman. Was it by. accident or de- 
sign that the clasp of her stola became un- 
fastened, so that her round white shoulder 
slipped in sight? Was it by accident or 
design that the rich brown clusters of her 
hair loosed from their coil and fell across 
her glowing neck and bosom? It was surely 
strange that her rosy fingers should become 
entangled with Hermann’s as she dropped 
the bracelet into his hand. 

you beautiful barbarian you,” she 
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said gayly, “‘do you know I love you? 
Surely you cannot hate me, and is not liberty 
better than slavery?” 

**How can I hate you?” he asked re- 
proachfully. ‘ Have you not been my best 
friend these many years? But, lady, my 
heart is not my own to give you.” 

Valeria started as though a serpent had 
stung her. Her face grew suddenly hard 
and cold, and she rose haughtily to her feet. 

**You love another? You confess that 
you love another? Then know that Valeria 
hates you.” 

All the pride, the scorn, the cruelty of the 
woman seemed to combine on the instant. 
She had been outraged. She had confessed 
her love to a slave, and he had not only re- 
fused her, but had confessed his love for 
another. For the moment she felt that she 
could stab him to the heart for his baseness. 
But the next instant she softened again. 

There he stood before her, this handsome 
slave, more beautiful than any god she had 
ever dreamed of, his eyes brighter than 
Apollo’s, his golden locks fairer than those 
of Paris, the strength of Hercules in his 
frame, the grace of Hermes in his air. 

**Q Hermann, be mine!” she cried, 
stretching forth her white round arms. 


“* Be mine, and I will forget you ever loved . 


another.”’ 

He knelt before her humble and pitiful, 
yet unbending in his determination. 
“QLady,I connot, cannot love thee. My 
heart is pledged. Forgive me and do not 
hate me.” 

The woman’s face grew cold and cruel 

She spurned him with her foot. 

** Fool! ingrate! I do hate you, and you 
shall fight in the amphitheatre. Do you 
hear,slave? You shall be a gladiator.” 


She turned and touched a bell, and a 


pretty waiting maid entered. 

““ Write me a letter to the city prefect. 
This slave goes to the lions, Write quickly, 
and thou, slave, go without. Next time I 
see thee it will be in the amphitheatre, and 
may great Jove avenge me.” 

She pointed to the door, and the German 
slowly and sadly went without at the wave 
of her beckoning hand. 

She looked after him as he disappeared 
under the silken hangings. Her face quiv- 
ered, her bosom heaved, and she clinched 
her jeweled hands as though she held a foe 
within her grasp. 

As she turned her head she saw the brace- 


let lying on the floor beside the couch. In 
a moment of fury she stamped fiercely upon 
it and crushed and ground the jewel beneath 
her sandal against the marble pavement. 


In the great Circus Maximus a hundred 
thousand Romans sat and looked down into 
the arena. The Flavian amphitheatre, the 
mighty Colosseum, was not yet built, and 
Rome must crowd and jostle in the circus if 
she would behold the mortal combats of men 
and beasts. The day’s bill of fare is a rich 
and tempting one. A rhinoceros and a lion 
are to be pitted against each other, and sey- 
eral pairs of gladiators are to fight to the 
death. Last, but not least, a single gladia- 
tor was to fight two tigers. 

It was time for the sports to begin. The 
noonday sun, though its intensity was modi 
fied by the canvas awnings stretched over 
the vast space, lighted and warmed phi 
nook and corner of the amphitheatre, glea 
in the raven hair of the Campanian matron 
and the brown tresses of the Roman maiden, 
flashed off the golden bosses that studded 
the white garments of the equestrian 
benches, bleached the level sweep of sand, 
and flooded the throne where Ceesar sat if 
state and the vestal virgins in white looked: 
on to see the game. 

There was a peal of trumpets and a ct 
of cymbals, and the seething crowd ce 
its hum and murmur. Wide folding ‘aa 
were flung open, and under the spacio 
archway the gladiators filed in two by twa, 
and approached the throne of Tiberius. 
the hush of noon, while a hundred thous 
faces gleamed on them from the ris 
benches, they raised their weapons 
their heads and repeated this terrible cha 

“Ave Cesar! Martturite salutant 
** Hail, Cesar! we who are about to die 
salute thee! 

Then wheeling round they ranged them- 
selves about the arena. For a time those 
doomed swordsmen are to remain inactive. 
The fierce animals of the desert and t 


jungle are to provide the earliest sport 7% -" 


the expectant spectators. 

Among the patrician ladies who lolled @ 
their cushioned seats and gazed listl 
down upon the arena, sat the Roman beauty, 
Valeria. Many envied her her place apart, 
her royal beauty, her blazing gems, her 
costly apparel. But could they have looked 
into her heart, and seen the wounded pride, 
the slighted love, the fear, revenge, and al 
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the debasing passions that despoil the human 
heart, they would not exchange places with 
the sumptuous maiden. 

Valeria saw but one figure all that day. 
Supremely indifferent to anything else, she 
kept her eyes fixed upon the tall stately 
figure of her former slave. The fierce en- 
counter of the rhinoceros and the lion passed 
unnoticed by her. Gladiator after gladiator 
went down, and she never moved a finger. 
The arena swam with blood, but Valeira 
could not have told there was a red stain 
shere. It was only when the loud, eager 
shouts of the people told that a new picture 
was in the arena, a fresh combat on the 
tapis, that she saw the end had come. 

Hermann stood alone upon the arena, 
sword and shield in hand. Full of kingly 
vigor was that unmatched form, full of high 
disdain the noble countenance. Yet as 
Valeria regarded him, she saw a glorious, 
exultant look sweep into flame. Glancing 
over the benches to catch the eye that had 

. flashed such a ray into the German’s face, 
she looked directly into the orbs of her elder 
sister, the vestal, Cloelia Diodora—looked 
and shuddered, for there she recognized her 
rival, 

A fierce roar succeeded the shouts of the 
populace, and into the arena bounded two 
tawny brutes with lashing tails and eyes 
aflame. Then, as they saw their solitary 
enemy standing unmoved in the center of 
the arena, they suddenly halted, crouched in 
thé sand and glared upon him. But not 
log. There were flashes of real fire from 
the tiger’s eyes, and they crept up slowly, 
warily, each uttering low deep growls. 

A bundred thousand pair of eyes were 
Strained in eager, anxious watching; but 
Closely as they watched, there was not an 
eye that could tell the exact moment at 
which the spring was made. All they saw 
were two round balls balanced in the air, 
then @ confused, dusty clamor, in which blaz- 
ing eyes, gleaming steel, striking paws and 
partying shield seemed the only tangible 
objects, The roars and growls were horrible 
to hear. 

Valeria leaned forward, eager and inter- 
ested,-her lips apart, her bold eyes blazing. 
She expected to see, when the clouds of dust 
subsided, two furious, ravenous beasts tear- 
ing and snarling over the body of a dead 
gladiator. What she did see was that 
matchless figure standing upright, flushed 
and triumphant, and two slain tigers lying 


on the crimsoned sand. There was blood, 
it is true, on his body, but the wounds were 
slight, and he could have battled successfully 
with a dozen more of the forest brutes. 

The lady arose to her feet flerce as a 
tigress. The boldest gladiator who had ever 
fought in the circus would have shuddered 
at the fell, cruel spirit that blazed on that 
beautiful face. 

‘* There is jugglery in it,’’ she cried; “no 
human power could have laid those tigers 
low. But let not the malefactor escape. 
Great Cesar and Romans, let a dozen lions 
rush out upon him.”’ 

She looked like a fiend, as she glanced 
around to note the expressions of the spec- 
tators. A fury from Hades would not have 
seemed so fearful as that beautiful woman 
did with her face deformed by the mad pas- 
sions at her heart. . 

‘** By the Capitoline Jove! she has loved 
that man once,’’ whispered Tiberius, with 
his usual acuteness, ‘‘ else she could not hate 
him so now. But what matters it? He is 
only a slave, and he is too brave to live. I 
shall turn up my thumbs, if the populace do 
80.”’ 

But before that seething, clamorous audi- 
ence could demonstrate by the usual token 
their decision as to his fate, there was a stir 
among the high seats where the vestal, 
virgins sat. Hermann, expecting nothing 
but an order for instantaneous death, looked 
up to catch a last glance from the face of the 
woman he had loved so long and so well. 
And as he looked he beheld the vestal rise, 
while a sudden hush came upon the Roman 


- populace, awed by that pure and holy 


She stood erect and radiant, entirely 
clothed in white, in marked contrast to the 
languishing, jeweled, perfumed women of 
her time; not a jewel drew the eye from the 
stately grace of her figure or the delicate . 
beauty of her face. There was no color 
about her, except the golden glow on her 
brown hair and the soft flush on her young 
cheek; no sparkle, except the beaming of 
her eyes as the long lashes were raised. 
The whiteness of her soul, the purity of her 
face, the music of her voice when she spoke 
were marvelous. 

‘** The vestals have some rights and special 
privileges. O Ceesar,’’ she said, “ yon man 
is too brave and noble to die at a vain and 
angry woman’s caprice. I, Cloelia 
priestess of Vesta, ask his life. » 
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* “What wilt thou give, O holy vestal, for 
the man’s liberty ?’’ asked the Cesar. 

** My own life, if the people ask it. Other- 
wise, if he be free and will take it, my hand. 
My vestal vow expires to day, and that man 
is beautiful as a demigod and noble as a 
senator. Release him and he shall be my 
lord and master, unless, indeed, he should 
prefer death.” 

A great rush of joy and hope came into 
the German’s heart. The bitterness of death 
was past. Looking proudly into the pure 
sweet face, he said:— 

** No one could choose death with such a 
sweet alternative. I would live, O vestal.”’ 

** Live then,” cried the spectators with a 
great shout, ‘‘and may the holy maiden 
Cloelia Diodora be the mother of a brave 
house. May Vesta bless them.” And the 
array of hands turned outward and pointing 


to the earth, showed how strong and popular 
was the feeling in his favor. 

A second time did the slave owe life and 
happiness to the vestal. 

Maddened with rage and jealousy, Valeria 
staggered from her seat. Her first impulse 
was to rush forward and slay with her own 
hands the man who had thus triumped over 
and escaped her. Under her jeweled robes 
there was concealed a tiny dagger with an 
agate handle, and she held it grasped in her 
hand. But she acted upon another impulse, 

There was a cry, and as the people looked 
upon Valeria, they saw her fall forward with 


a blood stain on her breast. The week, 


erring woman had taken her own life. 

Hermann, the German slave, and Cloelig 
Diodora, the vestal virgin, married and lived 
at Rome. In the fifth century their descend- 
ants were still found in the Eternal City. ~ 


THE UNLUCKY WITNESS. 


BY HOWARD HURLBER®. 


N the year 17—, John Smith (we use fic- 
titious names, was indicted for the will- 

ful murder of Henry Thomson. The case 
was one of a most extraordinary nature, and 
the interest excited by it was almost unpar- 
alleled. The accused’ was a gentleman of 
considerable property, residing upon his own 
estate, in an unfrequented part of ——shire. 
A person supposed to be an entire stranger 
to him had, late in a summer’s day, requested 
and obtained hospitality and shelter for the 


night. He had, it was supposed, after tak- | 


ing some slight refreshment, retired to bed 
in perfect health, requesting to be awakened 
at an early hour the following morning. 
When the servant appointed to call him 
entered his room for that purpose, he was 
found in his bed perfectly dead; and from 
the appearance of his body, it was obvious 
that he had been so many hours. There 
was not the slightest mark of violence on his 
person, and the countenance retained the 
same expression it had borne during life. 
Great consternation was of course excited 
by this discovery, and inquiries were imme- 
diately made—first, as to who the stranger 
‘was; and secondly, as to how he met with 


his death. Both were unsuccessful. As to 
the former, no information.could be obtained 
—no clew discovered to lead to the. knowl 
edge either of bis name, his person, or bis 
occupation. 


village about an hour before he reached the 
house where his existence was so mysteti- 
ously terminated, but could be traced no 
further. Beyond this all was conjecture, 
With respect to the death, as little could 
be learned as of the dead man; it was, it is 
true, sudden—awfully sudden; but there was 
no reason, that alone excepted, to suppose 
that it was caused by the hand of man rather 
than by the hand of God, A coroner’s jury 
was of course summoned; and after an it 
vestigation, in which little more could be 
proved than that which I have here stated, 
a verdict was rendered to the effect that the 
deceased died by the visitation of God, 
Days and weeks passed on, and little further 
was known. In the meantime rumor had 
not been idle; suspicions, vague, indeed, 
and undefined, but of a dark and fearful 
character, were at first whispered, and after- 
wards boldly expressed. The precise object 


He had arrived on horseback, 
and was seen passing through a neighboring . 
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of these was not clearly indicated; some im- 
cated one person, some another; but they 
all pointed to Smith, the master of the house, 
as concerned in the death of the stranger, 
and the magistrates were induced to commit 
him to jail, to take his trial for the willful 
murder of Henry Thomson. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened 
his case to the jury in a manner that indi- 
cated very little expectation of a conviction. 
He began by imploring them to divest their 


minds of all that they had heard before they 


came into the box; he entreated them to 
attend to the evidence, and judge from that 
alone. He stated that, in the course of his 
experience, which was very great, he had 
never met with a case so involved in deeper 
mystery than that upon which he was then 
addressing them. The prisoner at the bar 
was aman moviug in a respectable station 
in society, and maintaining a fair character. 
He was, to all appearance, in the possession 
of considerable property, and was above the 
ordinary temptations to commit so foul a 
erime. The deceased, Henry Thomson, was 
a jeweler, residing in London, wealthy, and 
in considerable business; and, as was the 
custom of his time, in the habit of personally 
conducting his principal transactions with 
the foreign merchants with whom he traded. 
He had traveled much in the course of busi- 
tess in Germany and Holland; and it was to 
meet at Hull a trader of the latter nation, of 
_whom he was to make a large purchase, that 
he had left Londou a month before his 
death. It would be proved by the landlord 
of the inn where he had resided, that he and 
his correspondent had been there; and a 
Wealthy jeweler of the town, well acquainted 
with both, had seen Mr. Thomson after the 
departure of the Dutchman; and could speak 
positively as to there being then in his pos- 
Session jewels of large value, and gol, and 
certain bills of exchange, fhe parties to 
. which he could deseribe. . . . He now came 
tothe most extraordinary part of the case. 


_ St would be proved beyond the possibility of 


adoubt that the deceased died by poison— 
poison of a most subtle nature, most active 
in its operation, and possessing the wonder- 
ful and dreadful quality of leaving no ex- 
ternal mark or token by which its presence 
could be detected. The ingredients of which 
it was composed were of so sedative a nature 
“that instead of the body upon which it had 
been used exhibiting any contortions or 
marks of suffering, it left upon the features 
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* 
* 


nothing but the calm and placid quiet of 
repose. It was supposed to be a discovery 
of German chemists, and to be produced by 
a powerful distillation of the seed of the 
wild cherry tree, so abundant in the Black 
Forest. 

But the fact being ascertained that the 
cause of the death was poison, left open the 
much more momentous question, by whom 
it was administered. It could hardly be 
supposed to be by the deceased himself; 
there was nothing to induce such a suspi- 
cion; and there was this important circum- 
stance, which of itself almost negatived its 
possibility—tbat no phial or vessel of any 
kind had been discovered in which the poi- 
son could have been contained. Was it, 
then, the prisoner who administered it? 
Before he asked them to come to that con- 
clusion, it would be necessary to state more 
distinctly what his evidence was. The pris- 
oner’s family consisted only of himself, a 
housekeeper and one man-servant. The 
man-servant slept in an outhouse adjoining 
the stable, and did so on the night of Thom- 
son’s death. The prisoner slept at one end 
of the house and the housekeeper at the 
other, and the deceased had been put in a 
room adjoining the housekeeper’s. It would 
be proved, by a person who happened to be 
passing by the house on the night in ques- 
tion, about three hours after midnight, that 
he had been induced to remain and watch, 
from having his attention excited by the cir- 
cumstance, then very unusual, of a light 
moving about at that late hour. That the 
person would state most positively that he 
could distinctly see a figure, holding a light, 
go from the room in which the prisoner 


slept to the housekeeper’s room, and the © 


light disappeared for a minute. Whether 
the two persons went into Thomson’s room 
he could not see, as the window of that room 
looked another way; but in about a minute 
they returned, passing quite along the house 
to Smith’s room again; and in about five 
minutes the light was extinguished, and he 
saw it no more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the 
magistrates had committed Smith; and, sin- 
gularly enough, since his committal the 
housekeeper had been missing, nor could 
any trace of her be discovered. Within the 
last Week the witness who saw the light had 
been more particularly examined; and in 
order to refresh his memory, he had been 


placed at dark in the very spot where he had. 
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stood on that night, and another person was 
placed with him. The whole scene, as he 
had described it, was acted over again; but 
it was utterly impossible, from the cause 
above mentioned, to ascertain, when the 
light disappeared, whether the parties had 
gone into Thomson’s room. 

As if, however, to throw still deeper mys- 
tery over this extraordinary transaction, the 
witness persisted in adding a new feature to 
his former statement; that after the persons 
had returned with the light to Smith’s room, 
and before it was extinguished, he had twice 
perceived some dark object to intervene be- 
tween the light and the window, almost as 
large as the surface of the window itself, 
and which he described by saying it appeared 
as if a door had been placed before the light. 
Now, in Smith’s room, there was nothing 
which could account for this appearance; 
his bed was in a different part, and there 
was neither cupboard nor press in the room, 
which, but for the bed, was entirely empty, 
the room in which he dressed being at a dis- 
tance beyond it. He would state only one 
fact more (said the learned counsel), and he 
had done his duty; it would then be for the 
jury to do theirs. Within a few days there 
had been found in the prisoner’s house the 
stopper of a small bottle of a very singular 
description; it was apparently not of Eng- 
lish manufacture, and was described by the 
medical men as being of the description used 
’ By chemists to preserve those liquids which 

are most likely to lose their virtues by ex- 
posure to the air. To whom it belonged, or 
to what uge it had been applied, there was 
no evidence to show. 

Such was the address of the’ counsel for 
the prosecution, and during its delivery I 
had earnestly watched the countenance of 
the prisoner, who had listened to it with 
deep attention. Twice only did I perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emo- 
tion. When the disappearance of his house- 
keeper was mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, 
passed over his lips; and the notice of the 
stopper obviously excited an interest, and, I 
thought, an apprehension; but it quickly 
subsided. I need not detail the evidence 

that wis given for the prosecution; it 
amounted in substance to that which the 
counsel stated; nor was it varied in any par- 
ticular. The stopper was produced, and 
proved to have been found in the house, but 
no attempt was made to trace it to the pris- 


oner’s possession, or even knowledge. 


When the case closed, the learned judge, 
addressing the counsel for the prosecution, 
said he thought there was hardly sufficient 
evidence to call upon the prisoner for his 
defence; and if the jury were of the same 
opinion, they would at once stop the case. 

Upon this observation from the judge, the 
jury turned round for a‘moment, and then 
intimated their acquiesceive in his lordship’s 
view of the evidence. ‘The counsel folded 
up their briefs, and a verdict of acquittal 
was about to be taken, when the prisoner 
addressed the court. He stated that, having 
been accused of so foul a crime as murder, 
and having had his character assailed by 
suspicions of the most afflicting nature, that 
character could never be cleared by his ac 
quittal upon the ground that the evidence 
against him was inconclusive, without giv- 
ing him an opportunity of stating his own 
case and calling a witness to counteract the 
impressions raised against him, by explain- 
ing those circumstances which at present 
appeared doubtful. He urged the learned 
judge to permit him to state his case to the. 
jury, and to call the housekeeper, with so 
much earnestness, and was seconded so 
strongly by his counsel, that, though very 
much against his inclination, the judge, con- 
trary to his usual habit, gave way, and 
yielded to the request. 

The prisoner then addressed the jury and 
entreated their patience for a short time, 
He repeated to them that he never could _ 
feel satisfied to be acquitted merely because 
the evidence was not conclasive, and pietete 3 
himself, in a very short time, by the few 
observations he should make, and the wits, 
nesses whom he should call, to optain their 
verdict upon much higher grounds—upon 
the impossibility of his being guilty of the 
dreadful crime. With respect to the insinu- 
ations that had been thrown out againgh 
him, he thought one observation would dis- 
pose of them: Assuming it to be true that 
the deceased died from the effect of a poison, 
of which he called God to witness that he — 
had never heard either the name or its ex- 
istence until this day, was not every proba- 
bility in favor of his innocence? Here was 
a perfect stranger, not known to have in his 
possession a single article of value, who 
might either have lost or been robbed of that 
property he was said to have had at Hull. 
What so probable as that he should, in a 
moment of despair at his loss, have destroyed 
himself? The fatal drug was stated to have 
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been familiar in those countries in which 
Mr. Thomson had traveled, while to himself 
it was utterly unknown. Above all, he im- 
plored the jury to remember that, although 
the eye of malice had watched every pro- 
ceeding of his since the fatal accident, and 
though the most minute search had been 
made in every part of his premises, no ves- 
tige had been discovered of the most trifling 
article belonging to the deceased, nor had 
even a rumor been circulated that poison of 
any kind had been ever in his possession. 
Of the stopper which had been found, he 
disowned all knowledge; he declared, most 
solemnly, that he had never seen it before it 
was produced in court; and he asked, could 
the fact of its being found in the house, only 
a few days ago, when hundreds of people 
had been there; produce upon an impartial 
mind even a momentary prejudice against 
him? One fact, and one only, had been 
proved, to which it was possible for him to 
give an answer—the fact of his having gone 
to the bedroom of his housekeeper on the 
night in question. He had been subject for 
many years of his life to sudden fits of ill- 
ness; he had been seized with one on that 
occasion, and had gone to her to procure 
assistance in lighting a fire. She had re- 
turned with him to his room for that pur- 
pose, he having waited for a minute in the 
passage while she put on her clothes, which 
would account for the momentary disappear- 
ance of the light; and after she had re- 
mained in his room a few minutes, finding 
himself better, he had dismissed her. and 
retired again to bed, from which he had not 
risen when he was informed of the death of 
his guest. It had been said that, after his 
committal to prison, his housekeeper had 
disappeared. He avowed that, finding his 
enemies determined if possible to accom- 
plish his ruin, he had thought it probable 


‘that they might tamper with his servant; he 


had, therefore, kept her out of the way; but 
for what purpose? ‘Not to prevent her tes- 
timofiy being given, for she was now under 
the care of his solicitor, and would instantly 
appear for the purpose of confirming, as far 
as she was concerned, the statement which 
he had just made. 
Such was the prisoner’s address, which 
produced a very powerful effect. It was 
‘delivered in a firm and impressive manner, 
and its simplicity and artlessness gave it an 
appearance of truth. The housekeeper was 
then put into the box, and examined by the 


counsel for the prisoner. According to the 
custom, at that time almost universal, of 
excluding witnesses from court until their 
testimony was required, she had been kept. 
at a house near at hand, and had not heard 
a single word of the trial. There was noth- 
ing remarkable in her manner or appear- 
ance; she might be about thirty-five or a 
little more, with regular though not agree- 
able features, and an air perfectly free from 
embarrassment. She repeated, almest in the 
prisoner’s own words, the story that he had 
teld of his having called her up, and her 
having accompanied him to his room, adding 
that after leaving him, she had retired to her 
own room, and been awakened by the man- 
servant in the morning with an account of 
the traveler’s death. 

She had now to undergo a cross-examina- 
tion; and I may as well state here that 
which, though not known to me till after- 
wards, will assist the reader in understand- 
ing the following scene: The counsel for 
the prosecution had, in his own mind, at- 
tached considerable importance to the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by the witness who 
saw the light, that while the prisoner and 
the housekeeper were in the room of the 
former, something like a door had inter- 
vened between the candle and the window, 
which was totally irreconcilable with the 
appearance of the room when examined; 
and he had half persuaded himself that there 
must be a secret closet which had escaped 
the search of the officers of justice, the open- 
ing of which would account for the appear- 
ance alluded to, and the existence of which 
might discover the property which had so 
mysteriously disappeared. His object, there- 
fore, was to obtain from the housekeeper 
(the only person except the prisoner who 
could give any clew to this) such informa- 
tion as he could get, without alarming her 
by any direct inquiry on the subject, which, 
as he could not help seeing its importance, 
would have led her at once to a positive 
denial. He knew, moreover, that as she had 
not been in court, she could not know how 
much or how little the inquiry had already 
brought to light; and by himself treating the 
matter as immaterial, he might leadgher to 
it so also, and by that means, draw forth all 
that she knew. After some few unimpor- 
tant questions, he asked her, in a tone and” 
manner calculated rather to awaken confi- 
dence than to excite distrust:— 

‘* During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s 
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room, you stated that the candle stood on 
the table, in the centre of the room ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

** Was the closet, or cupboard, or what- 
ever you call it opened once or twice, while 
it stood there ?”’ 

A pause and no answer. 

“I will call it to your recollection; after 
Mr. Smith had taken the medicine out of the 
closet, did he shut the door, or did it remain 
open?” 

** He shut 

- “Then it was opened for the purpose “of 
replacing the bottle, was it?” 

“Tt was.”’ 

** Do you recollect how long it was open 
the last time ? ” 

** Not above a minute.” 

** The door, when open, would be exactly 
between the light and the window, would it 
not?” 

**Tt would.” 

“TI forgot whether you said the closet was 
on the right or left side of the window ?” 

“ The left.” 

** Would the door of the closet make any 
noise in opening ? ”’ 

** None.” 

“Can you speak positively to that fact? 
Have you ever opened it yourself, or only 
seen Mr. Smith open it ?”’ 

**I never opened it myself.” 

** Did you never keep the key?” 

Never.” 

“ Who did ? ” 

Mr, Smith always.” 

At this moment the witness chanced to 
turn. her eyes towards the spot where the 
prisoner stood, and the effect was almost 
electrical. A cold damp sweat stood upon 
his brow, and his face had lost all its color; 
he appeared a living image of death. She 
‘no sooner saw him than she shrieked and 
fainted. The consequence of her answers 
flashed across her mind. She had been so 
thoroughly deceived by the manner of the 
advocate, and by the little importance he 
seemed to attach to her statements, that she 
had been led on, by one question and an- 
other, till she had told him all thai he wanted 
to know. During the interval to the pro- 
ceedings, occasioned hy her illness, the 
solicitor for the prosecution left the court. 
It was between four and five o’clock when 
the judge resumed his seat upon the bench, 
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the prisoner his station at the bar, and the 
housekeeper hers in the witness-box; the 
court, in the interval, had remained crowded 
with spectators, scarce one of whom had left 
his place, lest during his absence it should 
be seized by some one else. 

The cross-examining counsel then ad- 
dressed the witness:— 

‘*] have a very few more questions to ask 
you; but beware that you answer them truly, 
for your own life hangs on a thread. Do 
you know this stopper?” 

I 

**To whom does it belong?” 

**To Mr. Smith.” 

** When did you see it last?” FJ 

‘On the night of Mr. Thomson’s death.” 

At this moment the solicitor for the proses 
cution entered the court, bringing with him 
upon a tray a watch, two money-bags, a 
jewel-case, a pocket-book, and a bottle 
the same manufacture as the stopper, a 
having a cork in it; some other articles there 
were on it, not material to our story. The 
tray was placed on the table in sight of the 
prisoner and witness, and from that moment 
not a doubt remained in the mind of ong, 
man of the guilt of the prisoner. 

A few words will bring the tale to 
close. The house where the murder 
been committed was between nine and tem 
miles distant. The solicitor, as soon as the 
cross-examination of the housekeeper had 
discovered the existence of the closet am 
its situation, had set off on horseback, with 
two sheriff’s officers, and after pulling down 
part of the house, had discovered this impor- 
tant place of concealment. Their L 
was well rewarded; the whole of the prope 
erty belonging to Mr. Thomson was found 
there, amounting in value to some thousand 


‘pounds; and to leave no room for doubt, a 


little bottle was discovered, which the medi 
cal men instantly pronounced to contain the 
very identical poison which had caused the 
death of the unfortunate Thomsong The 
result is too obvious to need explanation. 

The case presents the perhaps unparallell 
instance of a man accused of murder, the 
evidence against whom was so light as 
induce the judge and jury to concur in & 
verdict of acquittal, but who, persisting im 
calling a witness to prove his innocence, 
was, upon the testimony of that very wit 
ness, convicted and executed. 
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MISS PRIM, sat sewing in Mrs. Merri- 
9 man’s pleasant little parlor one wild 
March afternoon. The wind, in one of its 
antics, had snatched the covering off the 
attic scuttle, and Mrs. Merriman’s kindly 
neighbor, having dodged its descent, was 
bringing it home uninjured—an adjective 
applicable both to the neighbor and his 
burden. I saw my opportunity for an after- 
noon quickstep ‘‘round the square.” Hastily 
clothing myself in shawl, and headgear of 
shetland, purest white, I hurried down the 
» goad, the wind giving me a sideway embrace 
gut I turned the corner, when it reminded 
me of something very unpoetical, and per- 
“Ghps to most minds scarcely admittable of 
comparison. That morning I had watched 
Janet, Mrs. Merriman’s culinary artist, tak- 
ing pies from the oven, and the quick way 
in which the pie-catcher caught them seemed 
to me much like the wind, as it caught me 
on either side and whirled me along. It was 
invigorating. I should not have minded if 
had taken me to the top of the bending trees 
and rocked me in the waving branches. 
The rattling of little stones and the crack- 
ling of little branches, together with the 
murmur of the sky, deafened me so that I 
did not hear the footsteps behind me, and 
aught my breath at the thought of being 
@ul-raced, when the ‘‘new man” and his 
fragile little wife bore down upon me, and 
shouted a “‘ good-afternoon.’”’ The ‘ new 
man,” so called because he was the latest 
arrival in the village, was properly known as 
Mr, Grim, a name so perfectly in contrast 
with his character and appearance that it 
- ‘was impossible not to smile in uttering it in 
his presence. We exchanged greetings and 
‘blew along together. 
. A-cow saluted us with a sympathetic moe, 
and Mrs. Grim piped an inquiry if there 
‘were any danger. Happily a fence and a 
stonewall intervened between us and the 
‘horned one, and unless the cow came blow- 
ing over, there really seemed but little actual 
danger for us or it. 
\ On, on, we went, when suddenly an un- 
‘thought-of evil occurred to Mr. Grim. Per- 
haps, having a wife upon his arm, and a 
broad black band upon his hat, he displeased 
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old Boreas. The latter took possession of 
the hat, he flung it down the road, he 
whirled it over the wall with clouds of dust, 
he sent it spinning through the freezing 
meadow. Ina moment we sped afterit. A 
little in advance of the others, the wind, as 
if self-treacherous, brought me close to the 
missing treasure, then seizing it, led me a 
further chase, when, my hand upon the 
brim, some thin ice broke under my feet, 
and I found myself submerged in chill and 
sluggish water. 

Mr. Grim was close upon me as I grasped 
the hat, so he grasped at my hand, and as I 
had sunk so he sank, but I held the hat, and 
helped him fasten it on his unprotected 
head; then we struggled out of the meadow 
slush just in time to prevent the little wife 
following us. Laughing at our plight with 
Mrs. Grim, who found it quite impossible to 
express her sympathy and her fears, so great 
was her involuntary mirth, we plodded to- 
ward the road. 

Happily for us, a handsome equipage ap- 
peared—a Cinderella pumpkin—which we 
hailed with all possible speed. 

that is the Standby carriage,’ said 
Mrs. Grim. ‘ Hadn’t we better walk?” 

** Yes,” I argued; “‘our Neptune attire 
will ruin its velvet cushions,” 

‘*T hate influenza,” said Mr. Grim; and 
he shouted imperatively to the coachman to 
stop. ‘‘ Mr. Standby is a Christian.” 

And with a brief explanation to the coach- 
man, he arranged the carriage shawls to 
protect the handsome linings, helped me in 
before I could object, jumped in himself, 
and bidding his wife follow or not as she 
chose, requested the bewildered but polite 
coachman to drive to Mrs, Merriman’s; 
there he quickly deposited me, and refusing 
my invitation to enter, but promising to call 
in the evening, drove away at a rapid rate, 
while I, entering the house, met Man. Mer 
riman’s smiling face, 

So you have been driving with Mr. 
Standby again,” she said, approvingly; then 
noticing my sad plight, she uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and consternation. 
‘* Why, my dear, what has happened? You 
haven’t been drowned, have you?” 
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*¢ Not quite,”’ I replied. 

Then relating what had happened in a 
few words, I proceeded to clothe myself in 
dryer garments. Mrs. Merriman was con- 
cerned for myself, and doctored me so thor- 
oughly that I experienced but little ill effect 
from my impromptu bath. 

In the evening Mr. Grim and his wife 
called, according to promise, and we spent a 
merry hour discussing our afternoon ad- 
venture. 

‘* We added your thanks to ours in our 
acknowledgments to Mr. Standby for the 
favor of his carriage,” said Mrs. Grim, ‘‘ and 
I thought he seemed more than ever de- 
lighted to have been of service.” 

‘Mr. Standby is Miss Prim’s very good 
friend,” said Mrs. Merriman, with much 
stateliness. 

' Which statement Mr. Standby verified by 
inquiries and attentions on the following 
day, sending me a charming bunch of hot- 
house flowers from his conservatory, and 
asking permission to call and congratulate 
me on my timely escape from cold and influ- 
‘enza (not that he mentioned the last two 
unpoetical words in his handeomely written 
note), and in asking me to continue to use 
his carriage whenever I wished for a drive. 
‘So it happened that, before the summer had 
fairly set in, the Grims, Mr. Standby, Mrs. 
Merriman and myself were as happy a picnic 
of people as any village could contain. 

Why the elegant, accomplished, and 
‘wealthy Mr. Standby should fancy the de- 

ndent Miss Prim was a mystery to many 
‘people beside herself. Mr. Standby owned 
‘a castle-like mansion surrounded by pleas- 
ant, well-kept grounds. Mr. Standby owned 
the handsomest horses for miles around. 
‘Mr. Standby was wealthy, Mr. Standby was 
liberal, Mr. Standby was handsome, Mr. 
Standby was unmarried, and—what was 
much better in the minds of aspiring mam- 
‘mas and village belles—never had been mar- 
‘tied. His establishment had been recently 
“purchased from a bankrupt merchant, and 
‘yet he was already one of the leading men 
‘in the town. The Grims, who were a later 
‘arrival, were delighted with him, and Fate, 
taking matters into her own hands, having 
‘brought us together, found us not averse to 
‘her dictates save on one occasion. 

-* Mr. Standby fancied little Mrs. Grim so 
much that Mrs. Merriman even grew jealous 
‘on my account, and Mr. Grim once or twice 
anxiously interfered in the attentions Mr. 


Standby saw fit to bestow upon his better 
half. On the other hand, little Mrs. Grim 
sometimes interrupted our merry conversa- 
tions, Mr. Grim’s and mine, and bore her 
good-natured husband away in triumph to 
some dearer interest of her own. This left 
it impossitle for me to experience jealousy 
on her account, especially as Mr. Standby 
proved at least an equivalent for the cap- 
tured husband. One day, as I sat in my 
own room idling a moment over some roses 
I had received that morning, Mrs. Merri- 
man’s knock sounded on my door. 

‘* Mr, Standby is here, my dear.” 

‘Did he ask for me?” 

* Oh, no, my dear.” 

‘* Then I will be down presently.” 

** Put on your hat and shawl; he is going 
to take you to drive.” 

I obeyed, and in a few moments Mr. 
Standby and I had exchanged greetings, I 
had thanked him for his floral offering, and 
the spirited bays were galloping down the 
road. As we entered the woods, as was our 
custom, we drove more slowly, and it was 
under a canopy of “ young, green leaves” 
that Mr. Standby gracefully melted from the 
courteous to the sentimental. 

What he said was surely more gratifying 
to me than it would have been to sundry 
other maiden’s ears. 

He had spoken in almost a whisper, and 
with beating heart I was striving to reply, 
when a man dashed hurriedly toward us 
from an opening in the woods, and approach- 
ing the carriage, besought us to aid him in 
carrying to his home a brother workman, 
who in felling a tree had injured his foot. 
Being an excellent walker, I had gladly re- 
signed my place to the disabled workman 
(feeling as Christianly disposed as possible 
under the circumstances) and on reaching 
home alone, with an imbecile smile upon my 
face, was a little startled at Mrs. Merriman’s 
troubled face. 

“‘Mr. Standby’s carriage is evidently for 


the benefit of the unfortunate,” I explained, 


relating the further assistance it was offering 
to fellow-mortals. ‘I left him assisting the 
wood-cutters, finding myself of no use, and 
suppose that he afterward accompanied them 
home.”’ 

Then, excusing myself, I proceeded to the 
pleasant task of once more idling over my 
roses, conscious only of their fragrance, as I 
closed my eyes and dreamed over the events 
of the morning. 
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Dinner seemed superfluous, but to deceive 
Mrs. Merriman I partook, and with a mighty 
effort roused myself to the performance of 
sundry small duties that the day imposed. 
Then, napping until tea-time, I dressed my- 
self as becomingly as possible, with a rose in 
my hair and one at my throat, and with 
blushes on my cheeks that came and went 
with the troubled beating of my heart, I de- 
scended to the tea-table, where Mrs. Merri- 
man sat awaiting me. 

‘‘ Why, my dear, are you expecting —_ 
pauy ?”’ she asked. 

“} hope Mr. Standby will call. I feel ‘ie 
terested in the wood-cutter’s fate.” 

An interest that was doomed to disap- 
pointment that evening and the following 
day. 

Wondering and sobered, I had taken the 
roses from me and laid them on my dressing- 
table. I thought seriously of all the fond, 
foolish words he had spoken, and could not 
believe that I had been the victim of insin- 
cerity. Atleast, the following day I should 
hear from him. My daily bouquet would 
explain the cause of his absence. And when 
the bouquet did not come, then I thought he 
surely would come before the evening’s 
close. And yet he did not come. Another 
night found me doubtful and sorrowing, and 
Mrs. Merriman (before whom I had kept a 
cheerful face) looked questioningly at me, 
and even insisted by open implications that 
I had foolishly quarreled with my best 
friend. 

I laughed at her implications, and declared 
Mr. Standby alone answerable for his short- 
comings, and declared to myself that some 
time he should be made to answer for them. 

One more wakeful night, and a serious 
headache (which a bouquet would surely 
eure) kept me from rising. Mrs. Merriman 
ceased to reproach me, and now that I had 
lost my assumed cheerfulness, grew cheerful 
in her turn. 

While she hovered about me with cologne 
and consolation, we heard Janet opening the 
house-door and the sound of a manly voice. 
With a strong impulse to rise and rush to 
the head of the stairs, I lay like one asleep, 
and awaited Mrs. Merriman’s more prudent 
movements. Listening, I heard a sound of 
anxious, earnest voices—Mrs. Merriman’s 
and Mr. Grim’s. 

Something had happened. I knew it well, 
though I heard nothing that was said dis- 
tinctly. Curiosity overcoming my prudence, 


I hastily dressed myself and descended to 
the parlor, just as Mr. Grim, with a very 
pale face, was taking leave of Mrs. Merri- 
man. 

*“O Mr. Grim!” I exclaimed, ** what is 
the matter? What has happened? Mr. 
Standby’s bays are so gentle. Those were 
wood-cutters, weren’t they? Ought I to 
have come away and left him with those 
strange men? They looked so honest, and 
one of them was wounded, I know by his 
face.” 

While Mr. Grim stood regarding me, mak- 
ing an effort to overcome his own agitation, 
Mrs. Merriman explained my words for me, 
and Mr. Grim, who evidently thought my 
mind affected, looked a trifle relieved, and, 
if I could judge, just a trifle provoked. 

‘*Mr. Standby’s bays are fleet as well as 
gentle,” he said. ‘‘ Miss Prim, a short time 
has made great friends of us. I may say to 
you what I have said to Mrs. Merriman. I 
fear that my wife,’’ and his voice faltered, 
be has 

I could not divine his unspoken meaning, 
and I looked at our mutual explainer for the 
meaning of his words. 

‘* Mr. Grim thinks Mr. Standby has eloped 
with his wife,’’ said Mrs. Merriman, shortly. 
“But that is no proof that she has,” she 
added, noticing the sudden *pallog’ of my 
countenance, as my hand clutched the back 
of the chair in front of me. 

‘“*O Miss Prim, you believe it, I see you 
do,” cried Mr. Grim excitedly. ‘‘ They have 
gone. My wife was out in our garden, and 
I was in the library. I saw Mr. Standby 
drive up the road in his carriage, and then I 
heard him through the open window talking 
with my wife. I heard her enter the house 
a moment, and supposed that she was com- 
ing for me to join them in a drive. I heard 
her return to the garden, and heard him 
drive away. Not longer than five minutes 
afterward I went to the garden, and found 
that my wife was gone; she had not entered 
the house, I was certain, but I looked for 
her there, and called to her. She has gone 
with Mr. Standby, heaven only knows why 
or where.” 

If it had not been for the nervous anxiety 
which I had suffered, and the superiority at 
that moment of imagination over reason, I 
should have laughed at Mr. Grim’s fears as — 
the extravagance of jealousy,’.As it was, I 
joined his to mine, and felt myself; like rx 
the victim of gross treachery, and possibly 


of crime. Mrs. Merriman caught our tragic 
sphere, and although she strove to calm and 
assure us, only convinced us that we shared 
a@ common misery. 

‘*Which road shall we take to follow 
them?” asked Mr. Grim. ‘‘ They went by 


. the garden, but that might be only a feint.”’ 


** Yes,”’ I exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘let us fol- 
low them. Take me with you, Mr. Grim.” 

** But, my dear,’’ expostulated Mrs. Mer- 
riman. 

** Come with me, by all means,” said Mr. 
Grim. 

“ But, my dear Mr. Grim, my dear Miss 
Prim,” said Mrs. Merriman. 

**T will be ready instantly,” I said. 

“J will return with a carriage in a mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Grim. 

*¢You are sick,’’ said Mrs. Merriman to 
me, dissuadingly, ‘‘ you are sick abed, Miss 
Prim.”’ 

was,’ I replied, dramatically. 

Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Merriman, wring- 
ing her hands as she saw us resolved, ‘‘ you 
are acting just as senselessly as Mr. Standby 
and Mrs. Grim.”,. 

Theli he thought that it was in reality 
Mr. Grim ‘&nd myself who were going to 
elope. she ht, and however 
imprudent an act it might be, I drove off at 
a rapidegate with Mr. Grim, though which 
direction we should take I found it difficult 
tw decide; but believing in the treachery of 
those whom we were following, we drove in 
an opposite one to that which Mr. Grim was 
assured they had taken by the sound of the 
carriage as it left his garden in the morning. 
We soon proved to ourselves, however, by 
inquiries, that no carriage like that we 
sought had passed that way, or if it had, had 
passed unseen, which was scarcely probable. 
We desired to drive back, and lost our way, 
an event which partially aroused us, and led 
me to observe that perhaps, after all, we had 
been hasty in our movements; that Mr. 
Standby probably had taken Mrs. Grim to 
drive, and that on returning we should find 
them at home. 

‘She would have told me that she was 
going,” said Mr. Grim. 

Nevertheless, we turned homeward, or 
thought to do so, and late in the afternoon 
we came in view of Mr. Standby’s. Glancing 
up the driveway, as we slowly approached 
the mansion, we saw a tableau which made 
us look foolishly at one another and laugh. 

The bays stood patiently at the doorway, 
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while Mr. Standby helped Mrs. Grim to dis" 
mount. 

‘* But why does he not take her immedi- 
ately home ?” asked Mr. Grim, rather sus- 
piciously. 

“¢ Let us discover,” I replied. 

Accordingly we dismounted, and walking 
up the pathway, met the astonished Mrs. 
Grim coming toward us with a very per- 
plexed and rosy face. 

‘So this is your destination,” she said, 
severely. ‘‘I suppose, then,’’ she said to 
Mn Standby, turning to that gentleman, 
who had closely followed her, ‘that I am 
your dupe, that you are aiding these two to 
deceive me.” 

Mr. Standby’s pleasant eyes expressed the 
utmost astonishment. 

‘Why, Mrs. Grim!” he exclaimed, ‘* what 
can you mean?” 

I stood like a statue on the edge of the 
green terrace, not knowing whether anger 
befitted me or not. Suddenly, conscious of 
Mr. Standby’s beaming eyes upon me, I 
blushed, and repented thoroughly having 
thus presented myself to him. Hurried on 
by my own extreme foolishness, and Mr. 
Grim, I had placed myself in an unenviable 
position. 

Mr. Standby advanced to my side and took 
both my hands, laughing immoderately. 

I drew my hands away. 

** We came to look for Mrs. Grim,” I said. 

** And we,” laughed Mr. Standby, * have 
been driving all around looking for you.” 

**T don’t see why you laugh,” said Mrs. 
Grim, wiping her eyes. 

‘Oh, my dear,” said Mr. Grim, “ don’t 
cry! Didn’t Mrs. Merriman tell you that 
we had gone to look for you?” 

* Yes, she said that was what you said, 
but she advised us to go after you, if we 
could find you. I know she thought you 
never meant to come back again.”’ 

“Judge of my misery when I found you 
had run away with Mr. Grim,” said Mr. 
Standby. 

‘‘When you were so long in coming, you 
ought to expect anything,’’ I said. ‘‘ Was 
the wood-cutter severely injured ?”’ 

‘*He is doing well,” said Mr. Standby, 
with much cheerfulness. ‘‘ Better than we 
are, evidently,” he added. 

‘* And now,” said Mr. Grim, “ suppose, 
Mr. Standby, we make an exchange. I will 
take Mrs. Grim home, and leave Miss Prim 
to your care,”’ 
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‘** How does that please Miss Prim ?”’ said 
Mr. Standby. 

‘I think I can walk home,” I replied. 

“ Aren’t you curious to learn why you re- 
ceived no flowers from me ?”’ he asked, per- 
suasively. ‘* Do you not wish to learn why 
I appeared to desert you? Do you not want 
to know where Mrs. Grim and I have been? 
Mrs. Grim, do you think Miss Prim will for- 
give you for the assistance you have given 
me?” 

But Mrs. Grim was being hurried away 
by her husband, and was probably making 
full confession as they drove toward their 
deserted cottage, which thieves might have 
successfully pillaged during their excited 
absence. 

I turned away from Mr. Standby and 
sought to follow them; but he would not 
permit it. 

“You must hear all I have to say to you,’ 
he argued; ‘‘ then, if you choose, you may 
run away with Mr. Grim.” 

I laughed as I yielded my hand, which he 
again sought to clasp, and together we en- 
tered the house. 

“It was pleasanter under the trees,” he 
aid; “‘ but then I had not this, even if the 
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wood-cutter had not interfered,’ and he dis- 
played to my gaze a magnificent diamond in 
a costly setting of gold. ‘ Will you wear it 
for my sake? Even if Mrs. Grim did help 
me to select it? We agreed together that it 
should be a good omen if it proved neither 
too large nor too small for you.” 

I could say nothing; my lips were sealed 
with a kiss as he placed the ring on my fin- 
ger, which seemed its true position. 

‘Tt was to bring you this that I waited,” 
he said. “I believed that you would trust 
me. I did not think you would elope with 
Mr. Grim.” 

I had forgotten Mrs. Merriman until this 
suggestion, when I timidly said she ought to 
know the happy turn taken in the tide of 
affairs. 

Mr. Standby agreed with me, and in a 
little while Mrs. Merriman’s kind heart 
poured forth the abundance of its congratu- 
lations into our willing ears. 

I am not quite sure, however, that general 
satisfaction ensued until our grand wedding 
was over, and Mr. Standby and I received 
Mr. and Mrs. Grim and Mrs. Merriman at 
our tea-table, and we laughed together over 
our first meeting and our general elopement. 


IRMA’S 


life of an acrobat, says a well known 
gymnast, is—apart from the accidents 
incidental to a dangerous profession—an un- 
eventful one, and my own experiences were 
no exceptions to the rule. Acrobats und 
gymnasts, however, are generally cosmopoli- 
tans, and an able performer, in the course of 
a long career, visits some of the remotest 
parts of the world, where occasionally he 
meets with curious adventures. I was once 
at Odessa with the equestrian troupe of Fred- 
_ erick Renz, when the following romantic 
circumstance took place. Among the per- 
formers in this excellent company was a 
young female lion-tamer named Irma Dela- 
vante. Irma at all times was a quiet and 
lady-like young woman, much the superior 
of the majority of the girls who figure as 
riders or acrobats in circuses and variety 
shows. She was a remarkably handsome 
_ and graceful artiste, and had maintained her 
self-respect in a public position that is so 
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often fatal to the reputation of a young and 
beautiful woman. 

My own performances had been the chief 
attraction at all the shows [ had appeared at 
up to the time I was engaged at Renz’s, 
where I found a formidable rival in the fair 
**Lion Queen.” Irma’s lions were two 
magnificent specimeus of the majestic ani- 
mals Jules Gerard liked to encounter on- 
moonlight nights in the deserts and forests 
of Algeria. I will not enter into details of 
the performance; I must say, however, that 
it was a grand and thrilling spectacle of the 
mastery of mind over matter. The perform- 
ances took place in the arena, which was 
enclosed in a massive iron railing. By this 
arrangement ample space was secured for 
the marvelous leaps of the lions that formed 
the exciting finale of the exhibition. Irma 
Delevante’s instinets were essentially artis- 
tic, and I often thought her well-arranged 
groups would have delighted the eyes of a 
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Landseer or a Rosa Bonheur. I took agreat 
liking to this intelligent young lion-tamer, 
and passed many agreeable hours in her 
society. I was not, however, in love with 
her, though one man in the circus company 
seemed to think I was. 

Irma’s lions were named Nero and Leo. 
A year before I knew Irma, she had nursed 
the former through a dangerous illness, 
brought on by the excessive cold of a Rus- 
sian winter; and the noble animal was in 
consequence deeply attached to her. Leo 
was a sullen and vicious brute, requiring in- 
cessant watchfulness to keep it tractable for 
the arena. 

I had not been long at Renz’s before I 
perceived that Irma Delevanie had two 
lovers in the circus troupe. One was a fine, 
manly young fellow named Henri Monfroid, 
a bareback rider professionally. The other 
‘was a boorish Russian, with a villainous cast 
about the eyes that made him look the per- 
fection of ugliness, I need hardly say that 
Henri was the favored suitor.. For some 
Treason or other, the big Russian got the 
notion into his head that I also was enam- 
ored of the fair lion-tamer; and as the fellow 
- was of a jealous and brutal disposition, I 
should certainly have had cause for uneasi- 
ness had it not been for Irma’s open par- 
tiality for young Henri. Irma had several 
times rejected Orlof’s addresses; so the burly 
Russian told me himself; and on these occa- 
sions, when he made me an unwilling confi- 
dant, he invariably assured me that he would 
be revenged. The emphatic manner in 
which he. used to utter these threats, and 
the dark look that came over his face at the 
time, convinced me that the murder of 
Henri Monfroid was not at all an unlikely 
possibility; and I deemed it my duty to warn 
the young equestrian of his danger. The 
= young fellow, however, made light of it, and 
| ‘assured me there was no danger, as Orlof 
‘was too great a coward to face a resolute 
man. For Irma’s safety neither I nor Henri 
had any misgivings. Strange that it never 
ccurred to either of us that her death-blow 
would strike him more cruelly than the 
assassin’s knife. 

One day about six weeks after my arrival 
at Odessa, I caught cold, and feeling very ill, 
I sent word to the circus that I could not 
perform that night. In the evening I felt 
better, and I went out for a walk through 
the splendid bonlevards erected by the Duc 
de Richelieli, About half-past nine I went 
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into a café close to the circus and called for 
some refreshment. I had not been there 
long before the Russian Orlof came in and 
called for brandy. The place was almost 
deserted; we were the only customers pres- 
ent. As soon as Orlof perceived me, he 
came and sat down by my side, and I saw at 
once the man was drunk. After greeting 
each other, we both smoked on in silence. 

The Russian sat moody and silent for some 
time. 

“I’ve revenged us both,” he said sud- 
denly. 

“¢ What do you mean, Orlof?”’ I exclaimed 
in alarm. 

‘*Revenge, man—revenge! ”’ 

“On whom?” 

* On her.” 

You’ve murdered her, you 

‘*No,” he interrupted, with drunken 
gravity, ‘“‘I have not injured a hair of her 
head.” 

Somewhat relieved, I smoked on in silence, 

_ Presently Orlof resumed talking: ‘“ You, 
were after her, too. Did she spurn you as » 
if you were the dirt under her feet? the cat! — 
Listen, man. Though neither you nor I 


can have her, that scélérat Henri will not ? 


win the prize.” 

‘What have you done ?”’ I asked. 

He was silent for a few moments, and then 
he told me the whole truth; and truly a more 
diabolical murder than this man had pre- 
meditated had never yet been conceived. A 
few minutes before he came away from the 
circus, he had given the lion Leo a piece of 
meat containing a drug that would most cer- 
tainly irritate and madden the savage beast.” 


just at the very time it would be in the circus ~ 


with its mistress, 

I turned pale as death when, after he had 
told me his story, I realized the awful peril 
of the young Lion Queen. . I glanced at the 
clock; it wanted a few minutes to ten. I 
might possibly be in time to warn the girl; 
and trusting it might be so, I rushed out and 
ran as hard as I could to the cirque, When 
I arrived there, I ran through the stables to 
the artiste’s entrance to the arena. I was 
too late; the bars were up and the perform- 
ance had begun. Naturally, the circus peo- 
ple were astonished at my appearance, and 
half a dozen stalwart grooms took hold of 
me and drew me back. In vain I struggled, 
and equally in vain I tried to make myself 
understood. I was trying to doso when a 
loud roar sounded above the martial strains 
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of the music that was generally performed 
when Irma’s lions were in the ring. In- 
stantly the noise of a terrible commotion 
made itself heard from the other side. The 
Russians now loosed me, and we all ran up 
into the amphitheatre. Here the scene beg- 
gars all description; men were shouting and 
gesticulating, while women were screaming 
or fainting all around the circus. Making 
my way through the crowd, I ran down to 
the barred ring where Irma Delevante lay 
prostrate under the claws of the lion Leo, 
In the meantime the circus people seemed 
paralyzed, and no determined effort was 
made to drive the lion off. Red-hot irons 
were procured; but they were too short, and 
no one dared to enter the ring. The one 
man (Monfroid) who would have done so 
wasabsent. Suddenly all eyes were attracted 
to Nero, who was standing in a part of the 
ring opposite to where I stood. To my dis- 
may, 1 perceived that the majestic and noble 
animal was preparing fora spring. With a 
roar that, like a clap of thunder, seemed to 
shake the building to its centre, the animal 
in one bound flew across the arena and 
dashed with irresistible force against the 
other lion, sending it flying like a shot from 
# gun against the iron bars of the circus. In 
an instant the lions sprang at each other and 
engaged in a terrible conflict; and while they 
were settling old scores, I entered the ring 
and carried out the insensible form of the 
, Young lion-tamer amid the ringing cheers of 
the excited audience. 
Fortunately a surgeon was at hand; and 
before we left the circus we were all greatly 
relieved by his assurance that the wounds 


_ the maddened animal had inflicted were not 


of a serious nature. 

While the doctor was examining Irma in 
her dressing-room, the circus people were 
doing all that was possible to separate the 
two lions; however, this was not effected 
before Leo was killed by its more powerful 
antagonist. Nero, however, had been so 
y mauled that—to the genuine sor- 
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row of every one in the troupe—the noble 
brute had to be shot the next morning. 

A few minutes before the faithful animal 
was killed, 1 was seated in the salle-a-manger 
of the Café de Paris, when an official of the 
police entered and sat down opposite to me. 

“Your name, nationality and occupa- 
tion,’? he demanded curtly. 

I told him; and in answer to several que- 
ries, I told him all I knew about the drug- 
ging of the lion. ‘‘ You have arrested Orlof, 
I suppose ?’’ I said in conclusion. 

“Certainly, sir; and you yourself are 
under arrest. You must on no account at- 
tempt to leave Russian territory until this 
matter has been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the emperor. For your own sake, I 
advise you not to leave Odessa without ex- 
press permission of the authorities. You 
will be under constant surveillance until his 
Imperial Majesty has given his decision.” 

“Surely, sir, you do not imagine I have 
had a hand in this affair?” I said, aghast. 

‘“*No. We shall have to detain you as an 
important witness, whose evidence will be 
necessary should the czar order a trial.” 

A month elapsed before the emperor’s 
decision was sent to the Odessa authorities, 
and all that time I was kept virtually a pris- 
oner in the Black Sea port. This was all the 
more arbitrary as all the other members of 
the troupe, including Irma herself, were 

permitted to go where they wished. . 

I am happy to say that I was released in 
time to be present at Henri’s and Irma’s 
wedding, which took place at Constantinople 
the day after I arrived there. 

By order of the emperor, Orlof was sent to 
Siberia without undergoing so much as the 
formality of a trial; and his Imperial Maj- 
esty tempered this act of despotism with a 
very graceful one, which was much approved 
of by the citizens of Odessa. The courier 
who brought His Majesty’s decision, also 
brought a magnificent and costly diamond 
bracelet, the present of the emperor to Mad- 
emoiselle Irma Delevante. 
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A MIGHTY purpose rises large and slow 
. From out the fluctuations of my soul, 


As, ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea 


Starts the completed moon. Th 
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A WOMAN’S RUSE. 


AN INCIDENT OF 1774. 


HE old colony times, especially the Rev- 
olutionary period and the years just 
preceding, are replete with thrilling adven- 
tures, affording a fertile field for the novelist 
and story-teller, and which have been told 
and re-told, in song and story, till they are 
as household words. Yet there still remain 
many interesting incidents of that eventful 
period well worth the telling, which live 
only in local record or neighborhood tradi- 
tion. One such, unique in its way, and 
characteristic withal, we propose to tell. If 
we mention no names, the story is none the 
less a true one, and though the actors in the 
little comedy have long since passed from 
the stage, the scene is still animated by the 
presence of lineal descendents, who own and 
occupy the old mansion where the incident 


In one of the old historic towns of Eastern 


Massachusetts, in one of its main thorough- 
fares, an ancient colonial road, there stands 
& house ante-dating the Revolution by many 
_ years in the time of its erection, and which, 
about the commencement of that struggle, 
was the scene of the little episode we narrate. 

The house stands just a little back from 
what is now a busy street in the midst of a 
thriving town, then a country road bordered 
by cultivated fields or green pastures, with 
houses few and at long intervals. It is a 
plain, comfortable, homelike structure, two 
stories high, with what was a miliarly termed 
a “‘ gambrel roof,’’—a form of the mansard, 
—the upper flat roof enclosed with a railing, 
forming a walk or lookout, a fashion not un- 
common in houses of this style. The house 
is still in excellent preservation, its main 
features unchanged since the ‘‘ good old 
colony times.”” At the date of our story it 
was overshadowed by several grand old elms, 
whose low-hanging branches screened the 
roof,and any one who might be upon it, 
from observation by any passenger on the 
highway. Some of these trees still exist, 
though fast going to decay. 

In the old days of which we write, the 
mansion was the home of a Connecticut col- 
onel and his wife. Of his other family we 


need not tell; ’tis with his wife we have 
chiefly todo. The latter was of a sprightly, 
vivacious temperament, fond of society and 
of the comforts of life, and, if report speaks 
truly, a little prone to have her own way, as 
the sequel will show, albeit of good strength 
and character withal; in many ways quite in 
contrast to her serious and practical lord, 
engrossed with business and public affairs, a 
man of broad views and keen perception, an 
ardent patriot and lover of freedom. Of him 
it might be said, as of one of his compatriots, 
that ‘* he drew in the love of liberty with the 
air he breathed.”’ 

With the first mutterings of discontent at 
the oppressive measures of the mother coun- 
try toward her American colonies, we find 
him an earnest and active champion of the 
people’s rights; and when the discontent 
grew to open rebellion, it needed no pro 
phetic insight to know on which side of the 
contest his lot would becast. Bold in oppo- ‘ 
sition to all schemes to tax the colonies, he 
early foresaw the possible issue of the con- 
test, and when the crisis came it found him 
ready. 

When the ill-fated tea-ships arrived, and” 
Boston Harbor was converted into a big tea 
pot by ‘ fragrant chest and bale to thirstless, 
mermaids poured,”’ the bold act received 
hearty approval, and he readily joined ina 
compact neither to purchase nor use the fa 
grant herb, And his goodwife was perforee_ 
compelled to acquiesce, though mueh against 
her will, for although by no means disloyal;. 
she was a fond lover of the cheering Cup, 
and keenly felt the privation; the more 
especially as her cupboard was stored with 
choice teas bought long before the arrival of 
the obnoxious cargoes, and she failed to see 
the reason for not using it. The temptation 
to break her pledge was therefore strong, 
and no doubt needed many a reminder from 
her sterner lord to help her to withstand 
Who shall say, therefore, that there was n0b” 
now and then a fragrant cup of the forbiaaa 
beverage partaken in secret, of which 
alone knew, but of which her husband m 
suspect ? 
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It therefore chanced one day, as the colo- 
nel was about leaving home for a ride to 
another town some miles away, that he said 
as he mounted his horse, ‘“‘ Now, wife, be 
sure you drink no tea.” 

But this time the wife made a bold stand 
for her right. 

“ Now, husband, it seems a little hard; I 
have asked some friends here for company 
to-day, and not to be able to offer them a 
cup would seem mean and stingy.” 

“‘ Wife,” he replied, with earnestness, “‘ I 
have pledged my word; so have you. If 
your gossiping neighbors want their tea, 
they must get it elsewhere.” 

“ But, colonel,’”’ said she, determined on 
carrying her point, ‘‘ our tea was bought and 
stored before this tax was laid, and I deem 
it no breach of faith to use it. "Tis sheer 
waste to let it spoil.” 

“ Madam,” was the stern rejoinder, ‘for 
the country’s good I have pledged my word, 
and shall abide by it; so must you. None 
shall drink tea within this house.” 

Seeing his determination and the useless- 
ness of further argument, she replied, with 
a sigh and an air of submission, ‘‘ Husband, 
your will is law.”’ Adding aside, however, 
asa thought suggested itself, ‘‘ We shall see, 
though, we shall see what a woman can do.” 

She watched him as he mounted and rode 
away; but scarce had the sound of hoof-beats 
died along the road, when she called her 
servant, saying:— 

“Tt will be late ere he returns; there is 
full time if we bestir ourselves. And now, 
Phyllis, to the kitchen.”’ 

Mistress and maid betook them thither, 
and were soon busied in compounding cakes, 
custards, and the various dainties of the 
time, which under their deft fingers grew 
rapidly to toothsome shape for the regaling 
of the coming guests. But of tea there was 
no sign. 

Before the first comers arrived in early 
afternoon all was done, and the mistress of 
the house stood ready to greet them. There 
were the deacon’s wife from over the way, 
the miller’s wife from up by the hollow, the 
joiner’s wife, the innkeeper’s wife, and a 
few others from the sparsely settled neigh- 
borhood, whom the colonel’s wife had asked 
to while away the afternoon. 

Soon all were seated in the cosey western 
toom—a pleasant room it was, and is to-day 
with knitting or needle-work in hand, con- 
Versing as women will on the current gossip 


of the day, each one having somewhat to add 
to the common stock, for some of them, 
perhaps, seldom met save at meeting on the 
Sabbath or lecture-day. When this failed, 
the conversation turned to tales and legends 
of the past, or wondrous happenings by land 
and sea. Stories of the Indian wars, of raids 
and massacres and bloody flights; of that 
dark and fearful time when stern men and 
meek, suffering women, victims of acruel su- 
perstition, went forth to their eternal home 
through the dark portals of a shameful death. 
Of Parson Parris, of Indian John and Ti- 
tuba, of the martyred Rebekah Nourse, of 
Giles Corey and his fearful death, and all 
the gruesome horrors of that awful tragedy. 
Of spectre ships that sailed the seas, carry- 
ing doom and disaster in their train; of the 
famous Captain Kidd ‘as he sailed,” and 
his hidden and vainly sought treasure; of 
the pirate of Dungeon Rock, immured by the 
earthquake ‘within a living tomb;” of 
signs and portents in the upper air, presag- 
ing pestilence or war. 

And as one weird tale followed another, 
all voices were hushed save that of the nar- 
rator; even the needles ceased their click, 
and the old clock in the corner ticked in 
solemn unison with the awesome monotone 
of the tale. Thence by degrees the talk 
turned to the evente of the day, to the tyr- 
anny of the Mother Country, and the resist- 
ance of the colonies; they talked of rebellious 
Boston and its red-coat garrison, of the 
affray in State street, of the residence of the 
royal governor near by, and the troops there 
encamped; of the Stamp Act and its repeal, 
raising hopes so soon dispelled; of the de- 
struction of the tea in Boston Harbor, which 
some declared a shameful waste, while others 
praised the boldness of the deed, speculating 
the while as to who were of the party. __ 

And tongues were busy, and the needles 
merrily clicked, and the day wore on apace 
till the sun began to sink toward the west- 
ern bills, when the hostess addressed her 
friends:— 

‘The time draws nigh, and I fain would 
offer you a cup before you go; but if nosign 
of it appears, pray do not deem me mean or 
niggardly. We all are patriots true. No 


_ tea is drank within this house.” 


*?Tis well,” spoke one. “ It’s a patriot’s 
duty to saerifice for the common good, and 
self-denial in such a cause becomes us well.” 

“But come with me,’’ said the mistress, 
ere another could speak. ‘‘Come to the 
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house-top before you go, and see the goodly 
prospect there in view. I warrant you will 
be well repaid.” 

They followed her, some with puzzled air, 
some doubtingly, others half-suspicious of a 
surprise in store, till, reaching the upper 
stair, they saw within the railed walk the 
supper-board temptingly displayed, while at 
its head, still as a statue, stood dusky-faced 
Phyllis, guarding the appliances for tea. 

The good dame enjoyed their mute sur- 
prise a few moments, and then, with a satis- 
fied air, exclaimed :— 

“Did I not promise you should here be- 
hold a goodly prospect? And is not this 
a pleasant sight? But time is passing, so 
without delay or ceremony, neighbors, sit 
down to tea. Upon a house is not within 
it! 

And while they tasted the dainties before 
them, and many a cup was drained of fra- 
grant hyson or choice bohea, the dame ex- 
plained her ruse, and how she had circum- 
vented her stubborn liege. 

**T hold it no harm,’ said she, ‘‘ for the 
tea was bought long since, ere the present 
trouble was thought of.’’ 
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And with many a laugh and jest they 
applauded her witty and ingenious scheme, 

well done,” said one. 

“Trust a woman to get the better of a 
man,’’ said another; while a third, more 
thoughtful, asked:— 

‘* But would not the colonel be very angry 
should he know it?” : 

Doubtless,” said the mistress. ‘‘ But I 
can keep my own counsel, and Phyllis I can 
trust; and I warrant none of you will betray 
me. Besides, ’twill be late ere he returns, 
and all will then be over.” . 

And when the sun’s last level ray faded 
from the scene, the last loiterer had gone, 
When the master returned in early evening, 
all vestiges of the feast were removed, and 
the goodwife stood ready to welcome her 
lord’s home-coming, none but herself and 
Phyllis astir in the house. No sign was 
there of the afternoon’s doings; no witness 
remained save the breeze that sighed through 
the elm trees leafy dome, or the orioles, 
whose *‘ hair-swung cradle ” swayed beneath. 

The game was played out well. In spite 
of pledge or compact, spite her lord’s stern 
interdict, the dame had had her way. 


WE'LL POP SOME CORN. 


OW the north wind whistles 
Down the valley white! 

John, go get the popper; 

We'll pop some corn to-night. 
The coals are all aglowing, 

Plump cheeks flush in the light, 
John, go get the popper; 

We'll pop some corn to-night. 


It’s just the night for laughter, 
It’s just the night for fun; 

We will outroar old Boreas, 
For we are five to one. 

Come, Bess, help with the shelling, 
Nell, get a basin bright, 

And John, come, shake the popper; 
We'll pop some corn to-night. 


The giddy corn is dancing 
And jumping all about; 
Be careful, John, be careful, 
Or it will all hop out, 
And burn to crisp unless you 
Shake with all your might; 
So shake the popper lively, 
While we pop the corn to-night. 


PERsis E. Darrow, in Good Housekeeping. 


JUAN PEREZE.* 


A CUBAN ROMANCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER X. 


A NEW SCENE. SPANISH CUTTER. 
THE SMUGGLER. 


DENSE and heavy fog not unfre- 

quently settles about the coast of the 
Island of Cuba, some hours before night- 
fall, and continues throughout the long twi- 
light hours of the tropics, until the night- 
breeze, which usually springs up at about 
nine o’clock in the evening, drives it away 
to the sea. About two weeks subsequent to 
the arrival of the new governor-general, one 
fine afternoon, and as is usually the case 
remarkably clear, one of these peculiar fog 
banks rolled heavily up from across the gulf 
among the Florida reefs on the Bahama 
Banks and enveloped the whole line of coast 
from Matanzas down below Havana. It had 
come up as usual in these latitudes, but 
seareely had it become fairly settled over the 
neighboring waters, and snugly writhing 
about the battlements of Moro castle, so as 
to hide the stronghold from sight even on 
the quay at the opposite side of the harbor, 
when a gentle land breeze, oddly enough, 
sprang up and drove it back to seaward again 
as swiftly as it had come on. The officers 
that lounge under the canvass covering of 
the quarter-deck, on board that trim little 
craft that rides at a single anchor near the 
mouth of the harbor, have been watching 
the phenomenon of the fog and its singular 
and sudden disappearance. The craft to 
which we refer was a clipper-built boat after 
our Baltimore style, and was doubtless 
launched by the shipwrights of that port. 
‘With all the symmetry about her that shows 
the master-hand of the workman, with every 
top,and spar in the most complete order, 
with her ports half lifted and the mouths 
of some heavy pieces of ordnance pointing 
out of them, while her forecastle showed 
some fifty men, and the quarter-deck nearly 
a dozen officers, it was easy to guess her 
trade. She belonged to the customs, and 
was one of those ewift sailing renowned 
cutters that the Spanish find so much use 
for. An gradually lifted and 


dispersed, the officers of the cutter discov- 
ered a little drogher-built craft, which had 
approached the shore under cover of the 
dense fog for some suspicious purpose, now 
endeavoring to get up her anchor and bend 
her sails, and get away to sea as fast as pos- 
sible. It was evident enough to all that she 
was a river smuggler, and doubtless one that 
had often approached the coast under the 
frequent fogs that visit the island as we have 
described. A visible commotion was in- 
stantly to be seen on the deck of the govern- 
ment cutter, while the little drogher exerted 
every power to get the start. 

‘* All hands on deck! Pay out on that 
fast, and heave over a buoy; give her the 
jib; so—so—steady; now the fore and main- 
sail; run up those gaff-topsails; hard a-port; 
jam it hard; so—steady!”’ 

These were orders that followed each 
other in quick succession on board the 
Spanish cutter, as she quietly slipped her 
cable, and made sail in chase of the smug- 
gier. The wind was light, and came off the 
shore in irregular puffs, so very unsteadily 
that at one moment the cutter, bending 
gracefully to leeward, would carry a little 
mound of white foam under her forefoot, 
and the next her sails, flapping heavily in 
the slacking breeze, scarcely any motion was 
perceptible. Booms were rigged, and every 
inch of canvass spread that would draw, and 
even a couple of sweeps were rigged out to 
help along the heavier revenue craft, for the 
smuggler being much lighter made better 
headway with the fitful breeze; besides 
being somewhat more seaward, she seemed 
to hold it longer. The little craft labored 
hard, and already had she imitated her ad- 
versary in getting out her sweeps; but the 
great breadth of canvass that was spread on 
board the cutter enabled her at last to over- 
haul the little drohger hand-over-hand, until 
at last the captain ordered his helmsman.to 
round to a bit, and all being ready, gave the 
word to fire, and a couple of well-aimed’ 
shots went skimming the clear waters of the 
gulf towards the little craft. All eyes on 
board the cutter watched the shot, until at 


*Begun in the October Number. 
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last they saw one strike the water and throw 
a shower of spray upon its deck, while the 
other brought down the mainsail by the run, 
and thus left her at the mercy of the pur- 
suers. The Spanish cutter bore up again 
upon her course,jand in a few moments 
after threw her grapnels, and lay alongside 
the smuggler, securing the prisoners, and 
putting a prize crew on board to bring back 
the drogher to port. There was no resist- 
ance made by those on board, for they saw 
that such a purpose would be utterly un- 
availing; and the dozen men who were found 
on board submitted at once to be placed in 
irons, after which they were placed on board 
the cutter, and both crafts coming round on 
the other tack, turned their bowsprits to- 
ward the Moro, and soon after lay snugly at 
anchor under its hundred guns. 

The punishment for smuggling or piracy 
is most severe and summary with the 
Spaniards, and the very next day saw these 
men tried, convicted and sentenced to be 
garoted immediately. The following morn- 
ing had been assigned for this fearful pun- 
ishment, and one of the smugglers, finding 
death to be inevitable, tried, by turning 
what we should call state’s evidence, to ob- 
tain a pardon from the governor-general. 
He sent him word through an agent that he 
would disclose some matters of great import- 
ance to the revenue service, relative to the 
‘plans of the smugglers, their hiding-places, 
’ and the like, besides revealing such informa- 
tion as should prevent the governor-general 
from punishing by death an innocent man. 
‘These proffers of important information had 
some weight with the governor, who sent 
forthwith for the smuggler, and had him 
‘brought before him. The examination did 
indeed elicit information of the most impor- 
tant and remarkable character. As the 
smuggler was brought chained into the 
apartment of state, he saw the governor- 
general sitting in his chair of office, and 
“standing by his side was his son, Colonel 
Ormentez. The prisoner started and turned 
pale when his eyes met those of the govern- 
or’s son, and a hesitancy seemed to possess 
him as to whether he should go on with the 
purpose he had formed touching his confes- 
sion. The colonel seemed no less surprised 
than the prisoner, for he recognized in the 
smuggler the person of Johannes Esperanza, 
his confederate and assistant in the con- 
spiracy relating to Juan Pereze. It was now 
too late to prevent his examination—it 
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must'go on; and the colonel, trembling for 
the result, endeavored to put on an air of 
indifference as to the matter. 

“Your name ?”’ demanded the governor- 
general of the prisoner. _ 

** Johannes Esperanza.”’ 

‘* You were taken in the late capture off 
the harbor?” 

Si, senor.”’ 

“You know that you are condemned to 
die to-morrow morning ? ” 

** Si, senor,” replied the man. 

‘“* You say you have some secret of value. 
If you impart such to us, and it proves to be 
strictly true, your life shall be spared in 
recompense.”’ 

The smuggler then proceeded to divulge 
the secret hiding-places along the coast of 
his comrades and their confederates, the 
mode of procedure adopted among them in 
getting off their goods, their approach to the 
land under cover of the fog at twilight, and 
their departure before the dawn of day, with 
many other explanations touching their 
manners and habits, which were really of 
immense value to the government to know, 

** This is all very well,”’ said the governor- 
general; ‘“‘now for the other information 
touching the matter of an unfair conviction 
that has recently been had under our 
authority.” 

The smuggler looked inquiringly upon the 
colonel, to see if he would give him any sign 
or hint as to what he should do, but there 
was no sign from him; he remained firm, 
and his countenance betrayed not the least 
emotion. The man paused for a momnet, 
and finding no response to his look of in- 
quiry, went on to say, in reply to the ques- 
tion :— 

‘Simply, senor, that Juan Pereze, who is 
condemned to die, is ”»—— 

‘* Ah, what of him ?”’ interrupted the gov- 
ernor-general, impatiently. 

‘He is innocent, senor, of any crime, or 
of intent to commit one.” 

‘*Impossiblel He has been twice con- 
victed in court.” 

* Still he is innocent.” : 

‘* How do you know this to be so?” asked 
the governor. 

** Because I was employed to testify 
against him, as you will remember, senor.” 

doremember. But who instigated 
this business ?” 

‘*T shall commit those whom you would 
desire to be innocent, if I speak.” 


a 


~ Mere subterfuge, he was executed by the 


“« No matter for that; speak out boldly and 
truly, I command you.” 

“Even if it were your own flesh and 
blood ?”’ asked the smuggler. 

“Why do you speak thus?’’ demanded 
the governor. ‘“‘Yes, I bid you speak 
truly.” 

“Then I will do so. The man is beside 
you,” said the smuggler, pointing to the 
person of Colonel Ormentez, who had averted 
his face. 

** You speak in riddles, sir. To whom do 
you allude?” 

“Your son, Colonel Ormentez.”’ 

“Impossible! My son? I would re- 
nounce him forever, if 1 thought him capa- 
ble of so vile and unmanly a piece of con- 
duct.”” Saying which he turned to confront 
him 


What was his horror to see him fall sense- 
less into the arms of the attendants who 
were nearest to him! Overcome by his 
feelings, he fainted, and was borne to his 
apartment, while the grieved parent was 
forced to look upon it as evidence of his 
positive guilt. He covered his face to hide 
the emotion that actuated him, nor did he 
speak for many minutes; but at last recov- 


: ering himself, he said:— 


“Johannes Esperanza, for the informa- 
tion you have given us, your life shall be 
spared, but you are condemned to hard labor 
for ten years from this day. Return the 
prisoner,” he continued to the officers, and 
then sought the privacy of his own room. 
This was a light sentence for the smuggler 
when compared to that which he had ex- 
pected, and he was heartily rejoiced to get 
off so easy in the matter, marching back to 
prison with feelings very different from 
those entertained by prisoners who were 
about to enter its dreary walls; but how 
short-sighted are we all! He little antici- 
pated the result that was to follow. The 
singular announcement and complication of 
Colonel Ormentez, his sudden and serious 
illness, and the press of other matters con- 
tingent upon the new situation the governor- 
general now filled, caused him to forget to 
issue the necessary papers for the release of 
Johannes Eeperanza from those condemned 
to-death, and to place him in the common 
prison. Thus, on the subsequent morning, 
in common with the rest of the smuggler 
crew, and in spite of all his remonstrances 
and pleading, which were looked upon as a 
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deadly garote! The captain of the smug- 
glers, as the party neared the place of exe- 
cution, charged Johannes Esperanza with 
having betrayed them all; and taunting him 
upon this theme, he also charged him with 
being guilty but a few months before of sell- 
ing his half-sister Cecil, to be brought on 
board the smuggler’s craft to subserve the 
captain’s purpose; adding that through the 
bungling manner in which Johannes had 
managed the affair, it not only failed en- 
tirely, but two of their best men lost their 
lives in the adventure. This explained at 
once the encounter of Cecil with the rascals 
who bore her away to the deserted barracks, 
when Juan Pereze happened to be passing, 
and through whose bravery she had been 
released and the daring smugglers summa- 
rily punished. The captain of the smug- 
glers still continued to taunt him until they 
arrived at that fatal spot, nor did he cease 
until the fatal instrument of death destroyed 
his power of speech. And thus ended the 
life of Johannes Esperanza; though he had 
been pardoned his life, still the officers, 
knowing his abandoned character, would not 
believe the assertion, and there happened to 
be no one near to corroborate it, and acting 
upon the principle that is now enforced in 
Cuba of summary punishment, they garoted 
him with the rest. 

That night, as usual, Cecil and Ferdinand 
were upon the parapet of the prison walls, 
while the golden shadows and hues of twi- 
light still crimsoned the clear waters of the 
sea. Cecil looked sad and dejected, and 


Ferdinand apparently had anticipated her © 


mood, for he said:— 


‘Cecil, that cruel brother, Johannes Es 


peranza, is no more.” 


“T have found to-day, Ferdinand, that 


people thought him to be really my brother.” 

“Well, Cecil, is he not?” said the page, 
who had thought this was the case. 

was a half-brother, Ferdinand.” 

A half-brother, Cecil ? ” 

“Only a half-brother. Oh, he was a fear- 
ful man, and I never could love him.” 

*¢ Was he not kind to you and Isabella?” 

** Ah, no, he was often very rude, and we 
were afraid of him. Isabella seemed to be 
most attached to him, but for my part, I 
always from a child had a singular fear and 
dread of his society. And yet it is ‘very 
melancholy to think of his fearful end; and 
what is more singular, too, I am told that he 
had just been pardoned his life by the gov- 
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ernor-general, but the official information 
came too late to save him. Perhaps it is as 
well, however, poor soul! May our holy 
mother forgive his many sins, and his spirit 
find rest with the good in heaven! ”’ 

“ Well, 1 suppose, Cecil, for appearance 
sake, we shall have to defer our wedding for 
a period.” 

“Certainly, Ferdinand. You knowI have 
said a number of times that it must not be 
until Juan Pereze is released—and I must 
say that I have my fears as to the new gov- 
ernor-general’s doing this.”’ 

‘* Fears as to his doing it, Cecil! Why, 
have you not heard the news to-day? It has 
gladdened all the town, and the fifth, in 
spite of discipline, have just fired a feu de joie 

the occasion.” 

What do. you mean, Ferdinand? Is the 
news about Juan Pereze?” 

* About him? Why, it’s all about him! 
He was released this morning.” 

“Released? Juan Pereze released?” 
asked Cecil. 

“Yes, and out of prison these many 
hours.” 

“Holy mother be praised!” said Cecil, 


sobbing like a child. ‘‘ Why, how can this. 


be ?”’ she asked, after a moment’s pause. 
* Colonel Ormentez, it is said, made a full 
confession of Juan’s innocence and his own 
“Wonder upon wonder!” said Cecil. 
** Has he really confessed, then ? ”’ 

“That is the talk about the city and 
among the army. Besides, Colonel Ormen- 
tez is very sick, and I saw two different 
physicians enter his apartment twice to-day.” 


“It is a retribution from heaven, I fear, 


Ferdinand.” 
**To be sure it is; the tables are turned 
now, and justice will rule, I hope.’’ 
_ Amen, Ferdinand, for the evil spirit has 
seemed to do so for some time past.’’ 
** Come, Cecil, let us enter the house and 
sit down,”’ said Ferdinand; and leading her 
into the house, and sitting down by her side, 
he told her just what he had done a hundred 
times before. 1 
All that Ferdinand had related was very 
true. No sooner had the governor-general 
heard of the possibility of the unjust deten- 
tion of Juan Pereze, than he held a private 
interview with his son, the colonel. When 
he came out from his apartment, it was with 
@ measured tread and a sad countenance; 
but he immediately wrote and signed a re- 
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lease for the lieutenant, which was at once 
despatched by an agent to the prison, and 
Juan was told by the captain of the station 
that he was free. His first step was, of 
course, to report himself to the governor- 
general, and to request to know whether he 
was expected to resume his command in the 
regiment, and what mode would be adopted 
to give him an honorable standing again in 
the army. The governor-general received 
him kindly, heard his queries and request, 
and desired Juan to excuse him for a few 
moments while he retired to another office, 
There he met with several: officers of his 
staff, with whom he held a consultation of a 
private character, and soon after returned to 
Juan Pereze, handing him a parchment, 
which he unfolded and discovered to be a 
captain’s commission in the gallant fifth. 
This was indeed a surprise, and he thanked 
the governor-general warmly for the ad- 
vancement which he had thus voluntarily 
presented to him. 

“Tt is due to you, Captain Pereze,”’ said 
the governor-general, ‘that we should by 
some immediate and decisive act show our 
people that we count all the proceedings that 
have been had against you as unjust and 
uncalled for; and this promotion, I think, 
will evince this feeling more readily than 
any other that could be adopted.” 

‘*Tt leaves nothing for me to ask, senor,” 
replied Juan, with joy. 

**T need not tell you of the feelings that I 
experience as the father of him who has thus” 
wronged and oppressed you, but he is now 
fearfully sick and delirious—little hopes are 
entertained of his recovery by the physi- 
cians. I know that in this case you will 
forgive him.” 

‘* With all my heart,’’ said Juan, nobly. 
*T know more ground of extenuation for 
his conduct perhaps than even yourself,” he — 
added. 

‘¢You are more than kind, sir,’’ replied 
the governor-general. Thenturning, hesaid . 
to himself, ‘‘O God, that I should have come 
across the ocean to see these things!” And 
he covered his face in his hands to hide the 
big tears that coursed down his furrowed 
cheeks. 

**Be comforted, sir,” said Juan Pereze, 
approaching the governor-general. ‘I ‘can 
make all allowance for your son’s conduct, 
I know his prompting motive to have been a 
most powerful one, such as makes slaves of 
usall. I have known him long as a noble 
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officer, and I assure you it is the only act of 
injustice that I ever witnessed at his hand.” 

“Ah, Captain Pereze, this generosity on 
your part but causes the knife to cut the 
keener! Give me your hand, sir. I am 
proud to have such a gentleman as yourself 
under my command.” 

“And I am happier, sir, to have your 

will,” replied Juan- Pereze, * than I 
should to be colonel of the regiment; for I 
feel a strange interest and respect for you.”’ 

The next place that Juan Pereze visited— 
even before he shook his old comrades by 
the hand—was the house of Cecil Esperanza. 
He found her there weeping, sadly weeping; 
he wiped away the tears, and—shall we say 
it?—kissed them away, too; for his heart 
was very full, and how much did he not owe 
to the kind, sisterly attention of Cecil? He 
found that she wept thus at parting from 
her sister Isabella, who, overcome by a 
sense of her own wicked conduct, and the 
death of her half-brother, besides other har- 
towing feelings, such as a consciousness 
that her friends must know the secret of the 
conspiracy, and the thoughts that a sensitive 
mind might engender, had just left her home 
to enter the convent of San Felippe, where 
she was immediately to take the veil and 
renounce the world forever. 

* But, ah,” said the dear little Cecil, “I 
can pause in all my sorrow to rejoice over 
your good fortune, Juan, and I am indeed 
thankful.” 

‘Dear sister,” said Juan, sitting by her 
side and taking one of her soft. hands be- 
tween his own; ‘‘ you shall always be my 
sister, Cecil—will you not?” 

“Yes, ever, ever!” said Cecil. But 
when you are married to—to—why, Juan, 
have you not seen Loise Aretta?’’ 

_ “No, not yet, Cecil.” 

** And have you come to see me first ?”’ 

“Yes, as you see, dear Cecil, I am here 
first.” 

“Why, Juan!” said Cecil, looking upon 
him half-inquiringly and half-roguishly. 

He was dumb! After a moment’s pause, 
in which his eyes rested upon the floor, and 
his cheek burned the while beneath the 
steady gaze of Cecil, he said:— 

“Why, Cecil, I feel no restraint with you, 
but I hardly know how to approach Loise 
now I am free.”’ 

“True, very true,” said Cecil, “I can 
see just how you are situated, Juan, and you 
Want me to help you out. Isn’t it so?” 


‘** You are a perfect oracle, Cecil,’’ replied 
Juan Pereze, smiling. 

** Because I interpret rightly ?”’ 

** Of course, Cecil; that’s the reason.’’ 

‘* Then I will see that you have a meeting 
here in this little parlor before the day is an 
hour older. So be quiet—you must not kiss 
my hand so,” said Cecil, blushing. ‘ Fer- 
dinand would scold you for it, if he knew 
that I permitted ”»—— 

**Tell him I did worse than that,” said 
Juan, imprinting a kiss on her pretty lips. 

A tear sprang up in the bright eye of 
Cecil, and her bosom heaved with quick 
emotion, as she asked, in a most touching 
tone, ‘* Juan, is this kind?” 

“Cecil, if I have offended you, forgive 
me! But, ah, think—I am just from a long 
and tedious confinement, my heart is full of 
thankfulness to my friends, full of joy at 
my release, full of kindness to everybody; 
but, Cecil, above all others to you and 
Loise. Could you deem that I would insult 
you, Cecil? ”’ 

** No, it was not that—it was not, truly,” 
she replied with earnestness. 

‘* What, then? Speak to me, Cecil; how 
have I caused those tears ?”’ 

** Do you remember what I once told you, 
Juan ?” she asked, blushing. 

**T do, I do indeed, kindest friend,’’ he 
replied. 

“The old feeling came over my heart, 
Juan, and as it rested there, it seemed to me 
that you were trifling with it; but I know 
better—forgive me, Juan, for the thought.” 

** Ah, Cecil, if your sex were all like you, 
what a paradise this world would be! You 
forgive me, then—but ask no forgiveness of 
me. Let whatever change come in life, I 
shall always be proud to call you a dear, kind 
sister, for you have been more than that to 
me.” 

She put both of her hands within his, and 
said, ‘‘ We will never misunderstand each 
other again, Juan,” while her eyes reached 
the very centre of his heart. 

“ Stay, Cecil, for a moment,” said Juan, 
as she was tripping away to arrange the 
meeting, her heart full of joy at the idea of 
rendering both Loise and Juan happy, 
What a light heart Cecil had, or else she 
would have thought more of herself just 
then! 

‘*T rely upon your good judgment, Cecil, 
in arranging this affair. I know you will be 
cautious.” 
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“Don’t fear for me, Juan; you have had 
occasion to try me before.” 

“True, Cecil, I have so, and have found 
you faithful. I only spoke in caution, not 
in distrust,” he replied. 

“ Addio, till I bring Loise,’’ she said, 
tripping away gayly. 

We might tell you in minutizs how Cecil 
executed her commission, how quickly Loise 
returned with her, how happy Loise and 
Juan were, how fondly they sat and talked 
together, until the thoughtful Cecil told them 
that they must tarry no longer; how much 
they said to each other, how many promises 
they made to each other. But what use to 
expatiate upon these things, which were a 
matter of course? There was only one 
damper to the joy that they felt, and that 
Juan and Loise fully realized. It was that 
her father would not for an instant listen to 
the subject of her union with Pereze, even 
though he had risen to be a captain in the 
fifth; indeed, he would feel insulted if the 
mere proposition were made tohim. This 
was something that they had not taken into 
consideration while Juan Pereze was in 
prison; other matters more weighty and 
fearful had engaged them then, but now 
they were gone, fresh troubles seemed ready 
to spring up of sufficient strength to separate 
them forever from each other, in spite of the 
good fortune that had smiled upon Juan. 
But each had too much else to say, too much 
to rejoice at, to make this an absorbing 
theme for the present, though it was sadly 
referred to more than once. Juan kissed 
the pure forehead of Loise, as he pressed 
her to his heart at parting. 

Loise returned home with a heart over- 
flowing, but she had none to share her joy 
with her, none to re-double its pleasure by 
participating in it, save her brother Lorenze; 
and he could hardly appreciate her feelings, 
but he loved Juan Pereze dearly, and that in 
itself was some consolation to the heart of 
Loise, so she sought for him at once, and 
they sat and talked of Juan, and wept for 
very happiness. When Lorenze heard of 
the release of his dearly loved Pereze, he 
cohld not contain himself, but shouted for 

joy like a mad person. It was while the 
brother and sister were in this mood that 
their father, Senor Aretta, chanced to pass 
the entrance of the apartment, and hearing 
these tokens of emotion, he passed in. He 
was filled with amazement at the sight that 


met his gaze; he had never for a moment 


suspected the true state of Loise’s heart, 
though he had observed, as he thought, a 
singular coldness towards Colonel Ormentez, 
and had determined to reprove her for it, 
yet he never doubted but that she would 
willingly ally herself to him when her father 
should directly express his wish for her to 
do so. Loise seemed to avticipate what was 
to follow, and she trembled for the result, 
The father paused for a moment, and then 
asked Loise the cause of the emotion that he 
witnessed. But she hesitated, for she would 
not deceive him, and dared not speak out 
freely. 

“Tell me, my child,” said the father. 
‘“‘ There is no one to whom you can confide 
your secret griefs with so much propriety as 
to me. Let there be no mystery between 
‘* Ah, I know you have ever been a kind 
parent to me, dear father,’’ said Loise. 

“Speak, then, my child; tell me all, 
What emotion now possesses you ?”’ 

“Joy, father—joy at Juan Pereze’s ac- 
quittal and restoration to his former rank,” — 
she said, after a moment’s psuse. 

“Joy at this so move you! I am also 
gratified, for we owe hima heavy debt. But 
why do you express such earnestness of 
feeling upon the subject, Loise?”’ asked 
Senor Aretta, in surprise. 

Loise remained silent. 

‘Speak to me, child; I bid you speak 
without reserve.”’ 

Father, I cannot!’ she sobbed, rather 
than spoke, in reply. 

* Loise, Loise!”’ said the father, as a light 
seemed to flash in upon his brain, “do I 
rightly interpret your meaning? Do you 
entertain a warmer feeling than that of 
friendship for Juan Pereze ?”’ 

‘* Father, I cannot lie!’? sobbed Loise. 
‘¢T knew it would not meet with your appro- 
bation, but I could not help it.”’ 

“What do you mean by this, Loise?” 
demauded the excited parent, 
‘*That strange circumstances have oc- 
curred, whereby Lieutenant Pereze and I 
have several times been thrown together; in 
the first instance, under remarkable circum- 
stances, that indebted me eternally to him— 

his noble conduct ’?—— 

** You love him, then?” interrupted the 
father, turning pale with anger. In this _ 
question he had assumed a tone of voice that ~ 
was new to Loise. It aroused her spirit a 
once, for the same noble blood flowed in her 
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veins that was the life spring of his 


bosom. 

“Father, I do love Juan Pereze!” she 
replied, with a calm dignity that surprised 
him. 

He was almost choked with passion, and 
some moments expired before he could com- 
mand his voice to give utterance to his mind. 

“ Loise,”’ said he, ‘“‘hear me. Sooner 
than you should marry him, a mean soldier 
of fortune, from whence no one knows, a 
being so far below you in every respect, I 
would with my own hands take your life. 
Nay, aminearnest! Think you I will look 
tamely on and see you disgrace yourself and 
me—see the honor of our house, so pure and 
ansullied for centuries, sacrificed to gratify 
a guilty and heartless passion? Never! 
Tell me at once, without further delay, 
Loise, that you renounce him forever!” 

“T shall never do that, father, come what 
may. I had only feared to displease you; 
but you threaten me, as though there were 
any other consequence I could dread.” 

“Are you resolved upon this, Loise?”’ 
demanded the parent, sternly. 

“T am most determinedly, father—noth- 
ing in life shall change me.” 

“Then leave this roof, and forever!’ he 
said, pointing tothe door. The hot blood of 
his country was up, the pride of his long- 
cherished hope was touched—he cared not 
for the tie of relationship that bound him to 
Loise; all must yield to his pride! 

Poor Loise gazed for a moment upon him, 
her bosom swelling with fearful emotion, 
and sank lifeless upon the floor. Without 
offering her a single token of kindnes or 
assistance, the cold-hearted and worldly 
father left her to the care of Lorenze and 
the nurse, whom her brother had already 
called to help her. Some time elapsed be- 
fore she again revived, but at last she did so; 
and having fully recovered, she reviewed 
the words and conduct of her father, and 
then considered carefully what plan of con- 
duct she had best pursue. Ah, how she 
longed for a mother at that moment, to con- 
sole and advise her in this unhappy dilemma, 
and in whom she might confide the fullness 
fherheart! Lorenze was her only support, 
and to him she told her purpose; that she 
should at once leave the home that was so 
dear to her, and where they had passed so 
Many joyous and happy hours together, 
probably never to return. Loreuze, though 
it seemed as if his heart would break ai the 


JUAN PEREZE. 


idea of parting with his sister, yet raised not 
one objection; for he had heard the con- 
versation we have alluded to, and his own 
pride of heart told him that his sister was 
doing exactly what he should do, if similarly 
situated. He pressed upon her a heavy 
purse which he brought from his room, all 
the worldly store of value he possessed; and 
Loise, knowing well that it was very neces- 
sary, and that Lorenze could procure any 
reasonable amount that he wanted from his 
father, took it from her brother, with affec- 
tionate kisses and thanks for his thoughtful- 
ness. Her arrangements were easily made, 
and sending a messenger to Cecil Esper- 
anza, the dear girl who had been the guar- 
dian angel of her and Juan through all this 
business, she told her in confidence of the 
affair. Cecil at once offered Loise any room 
in her own dwelling (the house was her own 
now that Isabella had retired to a convent), 
and Loise was forced to accept it as being 
the most desirable asylum under the peculiar 
circumstances she could at so short a notice 
procure. 

** Ah, dear Loise, how great a sacrifice are 
you making for me!” said Juan Pereze, 
when he met her at the hous@of Cecil. 

Name it not, Jian—name itmet! Love 
knows no sacrifice.”’ 

‘“* And yet I am prouder to love you thus, 
than as a rich heiress, for now even the 
shadow of a thought cannot prevail that I 
do so from mercenary motives; whereai 
world would else have said, ‘ This an 
Pereze is an adventurer, and seeks to obtain 


a fortune by his marriage with the Senoretia 


‘Loise Aretta.’ 


‘*Do you love me as well as though I had 


brought you wealth and title?” 

‘* How can you ask me that, Loise, know- 
ing my heart?” 

‘* Because I speak my thoughts unguarded 
when with you.” 

“TI love you even better, dearest, believe 
me; for now we are equal in fortune. ” 

“e Ah, I anticipated this answer, Juan.” 

‘* How else could it be, Loise, if my affec- 
tion is sincere ?” 

“I believe you, Juan. Have you heard 
that our dear friend Cecil is about to be 
married to Ferdinand—the good Ferdinand, 
to whoin we are so indebted ?” 

‘* Yes, and I am rejoiced to know it, for 
they are worthy of each other.” 

‘** We owe them both a store of gratitude, 
Juan.” 
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“Ay, heaven bless them both, dearest, 
for they have been more than kind to us; 
and as for Cecil, she is the best little crea- 
ture in the world—always saving one per- 
son,’ said Juan, pressing Loise’s hand to 
his lips as he spoke. 

Loise smiled archly, but with fondest love 
beaming in every feature. 

‘IT would go through fire and water to 
serve her!’ continued Juan Pereze. ‘‘ Think 
how disinterested and how valuable were her 
services to us, Loiee! 

“ Yes, indeed; I shall always love Cecil as 
I would a sister.”’ 

And just as she spoke, in they came, Cecil 
and Ferdinand together, happy as two could 
be, their faces radiant with joy. Ccecil’s 
laughing, merry black eyes were just as full 
of mischief and downright kindness as they 
could possibly hold, Ferdinand all the while 
looking an. unutterable amount of love and 
devotion towards her. They had been out 
to the next door to procure some furnishing 
articles, in anticipation of their settlement 
together as married folks. They had plenty 
of kind words and congratulations for each 
other, especially relating to the release of 
Juan, and his restoration to and promotion 
in the army. 

Well, Cecil,’ said Juan Pereze, ‘‘ you 
are going to be married, I understand.” 

Yes, this day week. Will you attend 
the ceremony, Captain Pereze?”’ 

-“ With all my heart, Cecil. I could not 
fail to be there.’’ 
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** And you, dear Senoretta Loise, you will} 
honor us?” 

** Most certainly, Cecil, I shall be present 
on the joyful occasion.” 

‘¢ Ferdinand had the time appointed for 
to-morrow, but I have put it off until this 
day week just to tease him. Didn’t I, Fer- 
dinand ?”’ 

‘* You speak very true,” sighed the page, 
half smiling. 

** You know I love to tease folks, Loise.’’ 

“Indeed, I know no such thing,” she 
replied. 

‘If Ferdinand does not make the best 
husband in all Cuba, I will call him out— 
depend upon it, Cecil,’”’ said Juan Pereze. 

‘*She can make me just what she pleases,” 
said Ferdinand, “‘ for if having the best wife 
in all the island (present company excepted), 
will make a good husband, then I am likely 
to be the very model of propriety.” 

“There, that will do, Ferdinand,” said _ 
Cecil, stopping his mouth with her hands, | 

Ah! these are hours of prospective happi- © 
ness, and full enjoyment of the present. 
Who has not drank from the pure fountain 
of woman’s love, and dreamed of paradise? 
Ferdinand would not have changed his love 
at that moment with the proudest king in 
Christendom; and well would he have done 
to have refused such an exchange, had it 
been possible—for scarcely can royalty attain 
to such actual and unalloyed happiness as 
that which warmed the sensitive bosom of 
the humble page. 


[To be continued.] 
MATRIMONY. 
‘ 
COUPLE sat beside the fire Around the faintly glimmering fire, 
Debating which should first retire; They trembled o’er the dying embers, 
The husband positively had said, As though the ague had seized their members, 


’ Wife, you shall go and warm the bed.” 

never will; ’’ she quick replied, 

**T did so once, and nearly died.” 

** And I will not! ” rejoined the spouse, 
With firmer tone and lowering brows; 

’ And thus a war of words arose, 
Continuing till they nearly froze; 

~ When both grew mute, and hovering nigher 


Resolved like heroes ne’er to yield, 
But force each other from the field. 
And thus this once fond, loving pair 
Tn silence shook and shivered there, 
Till midnight faded into morn, 
And cocks were crowing for the dawn; 
When all at once the husband said, 

** Wife, hadn’t we better go to bed 2?” 
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“GHOSTS” FOUND OUT. 


OST of the frights that come to human 
nerves originate in mystery. Objects 
are trembled at simply because they are un- 
known or half known, and causes are fancied 
in fear, with an almost instinctive leaning 
toward the supernatural, Few cases of 
haunted ’”’ houses have been known where 
patient inquiry and search could not “lay 
the ghost,’’ and the following story, told of 
one of the old baronial castles in the north 
of England (the favorite abode of ghosts), 
shows how extremely simple the solution of 
a wost frightful mystery may be. 

Not many years ago the property referred 
to descended to a branch of the female line 
—one of the heroes of Waterloo—who, noth- 
ing daunted by its evil name, was determined 
to make this castle his place of residence. 
Certain noises having become a subject of 
real terror to his tenantry, he resolved to 
sleep in the castle on the night he took pos- 
session, in order to do away with these 


‘superstitious fears. 


Nota habitable room could be found, ex- 
cept the one occupied by the old gardener 
and his wife, in the western turret, and he 
ordered his camp bed to be set up in that 
apartment. 

It was in the autumn. At nightfall he 


“wepaired to the gloomy abode, leaving his 


servant, to his no small comfort, at the vil- 
lage inn. After having found everything 
eomfortably provided, he turned the large, 
old, rusted key upon the gardener and his 
wife, who took leave of him to lodge at a 
farm hard by. 

Tt was one of those nights which are 
checkered with occasional gleams of moon- 
shine and darkness, when the clouds are 
riding ona high wind. He slept pretty well 
for the first two hours. Then he was awak- 
éned by a low, mournful sound that ran 
through the apartments. This warned him 
to be up and accoutred. 

He descended the turret stairs with a 
brilliant light, which, in coming to the ground 
floor, cast a gigantic shadow of himself upon 
the high, embattled walls. Here he stood 


' and listened. Presently a hollow moan ran 


through the long corridor and died away. 
This was followed by one of a higher key, a 


sort of scream, which directed his footsteps 
with more certainty to the spot. 

Pursuing the sounds, he found himself in 
the great hall of his ancestors, and vaulting 
up on the large oaken table, set down his 
lamp, and folding his cloak about him, deter- 
mined to wait for all that was terrible. The 
night, which had been stormy, suddenly be- 
came still. The dark flitting clouds had sunk 
beneath the horizon, and the moon threw 
her silvery light through the chinks of the 
mouldering pile. As our hero had spent the 
morning in the chase, sleep came uubidden, 
and he fell asleep on the table. 

His dream was short, for near him issued 
a horrid groan. Amazed, he started up and 
sprang at the unseen voice, thrusting with a 
fearful blow his sword in the arras. The 
blade was fast, and held him to the spot. 
Behind the waving folds there lay the cause 
concealed. He left his sword, and retraced 
his steps to the turret. 

When morning came, a welcome crowd 
greeting him, asked if he had met the ghost. 

“*Oh, yes,” replied the knight, ** dead as a 
door-nail behind the screen he lies, where 
my sword has pinned him fast. Bring the 
wrenching-bar, and we’ll have the disturber 
out!” 

With such a leader, and broad day to boot, 
the valiant throng tore down the screen 
where the sword was fixed, when, lo! in a - 
recess lay the fragments of a chapel organ, 
and the square wooden trunks, made for 
hollowed sounds, were used as props to stay 
the work when the hall was coated round 
with oak. The wondering crowd laughed 
aloud at the mysterious voice. It was the 
northern blast that found its way through 
the crannies in the wall to the groaning 
pipes that had alarmed the country round 
for a century past. ) 

Very few ghost stories have such a solid 
foundation as the one told of Joseph L., 
Emperor of Germany, a merry gentleman, 
and as brave at heart as he was sturdy in 
biceps. 

He was a bosom friend of the elector of 
Saxony; a royal scamp, whose bump of rev- 
erence hardly equaled his love for the flesh. 
Joseph was a good Catholic, and his friends 
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of the church were in considerable fear lest 
the elector shou'd lead him from the true 
faith. They tried almost every device to 
break the companionship between them, but 
all to no purpose. Finally a jealous Jesuit 
father disguised himself in Satanic attire, 
and silently entered the emperor’s chamber 
late in one dark night. Clinking heavy links 
of chains, and placing himself near the bed, 
where the dim light from the solitary taper 
could fall upon his figure, the very mysterious 
visitor began haranguing, in very sepulchral 
voice, the startled emperor. 

**Renounce, O Emperor, thy intimacy 
with the elector of Saxony, or prepare for 
eternal damnation! ” 

The muscular magnate, not caring to be 
bored with unearthly callers at an unseason- 
able hour, leaped from his couch, and catch- 
ing up in his arms his phantom visitor, 
launched him out of the window, saying:— 

** Return to Purgatory, whence you came!”’ 

A broken thigh was his ghostship’s re- 
ward 


A man who bought a haunted house in 
Colosse, N.S., sought an explanation of the 
mysterious noises with a hammer. He 

~~ pulled off a few clapboards, when an expla- 
nation flew out, followed by several hundred 
more. About a bushel of large black bats 
were discovered, cozily making themselves 
at home in the various crannies of the build- 
ing, and making the people decidedly “ not 
at home ”’ by their clatter and noise at night. 
Those bats, when discovered, took all the 
romance out of that haunted house. 

The coachman of Commodore Porter, 
famous during the war of 1812, died, and a 
few days after, the colored servants were 
alarmed at the appearauce of his ghost. 
Every night about seven o’clock they would 
rush up-stairs in great fright, declaring that 
Nathan’s ghost was in the cellar. Knowing 
that some one was playing a joke, the com- 
modore watched. That night he saw one of 
the house-girls enter the cellar-window, 
dressed in a long night-gown, her face 
sprinkled with flour, and a lighted candle in 
her hand. The next night the commodore, 
dressed to resemble the dead man, with 
blackened hands and face, and a wood-saw 
in his hand, waited for the ghost. 

As soon as he heard footsteps, he began 
sawing wood. The girl entered the cellar, 
and. the wood-sawyer, stopping his work, 
said in sepuchral tones:— 


“Miss Jane, de Almighty done send me 
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for you!” With a shriek the frightened 
woman rushed from the cellar, ran out of 
the house, and took to the woods. The les- 
son, though severe, was such as she de- 
served. She never again played the part of 
a ghost. 

Some years ago a gentleman’s family hired 
a spacious old mansien-house, in a retired 
region, and took up their abode there. It 
was in a lonely situation, separated from 
public view by the long rows of old trees 
which bordered the road and the avenue. 
One night as a young lady of the family was 
preparing for bed, she heard a strange, hol- 
low, murmuring sound, as of distant voices, 
Though startled, she finally decided that it 
was voices of men in the road, and settled 
herself as for the night. But scarcely had 
her head touched the pillow, when she heard 
the sounds again, and springing to her feet, 
she went directly to a corner closet, whence 
they seemed to proceed. 

When she opened it a strong gust of damp 
wind blew in her face and almost extin- 
guished her lamp. Then came the sound of 
distant talking again, and she thought she 
caught the words, ‘‘ Poor thing! Poor thing! 
Too bad! too bad!” 

She was for the moment paralyzed with 
terror, but resolved not to rouse the family, 
if she could possibly avoid it, feeling sure 
the sounds could be accounted for in some 
natural way. A few nights after the unm 
earthly noises were heard again from the 
same closet-corner, but nothing could be 
found there to account forthem. The lady’ 
brother, determined to unravel the mystery, 
occupied the room one night, and before 
morning, opening the closet, he distinetly 
heard the words, “Poor thing! Too badl 
too bad!’ uttered in tones not only ee 
but also painfully plaintive. 

It was subsequently discovered that in the 
extreme corner of the closet was a section 
of old tin pipe. In the closet of the nursery 
was the other end of this speaking-tabe. 
The nurse occupying this room had been 
particularly annoyed by mice in her closet, 
and had set a trap there. Hearing the little 
captives scratching about as they were 
caught in their wiry prison, she and one of 
the other servants had risen upon the nights 
referred to to seeure them, and to make the 
trap ready for other victims, repeating the 
words heard. This was the key to the 
mystery. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MURIEL GREY. 


CHAPTER I. 


NE cold, wet, dreary evening in the 
preceding February, I, Gerard Van- 
stone, barrister-at-law, having just finished 
dinner, sat by my fireside enjoying a long 
pipe. I smoked and smoked myself into a 
condition of intellectual activity, which made 
me long for somebody to talk to; my thoughts 
flowed rapidly, and as argument after argu- 
ment, idea after idea, chased each other 
through my brain, the absence of a com- 
panion became well nigh intolerable. At 
last I could bear it no longer. I glanced at 
the clock on my mantelpiece; it was just 9.15. 
“I know what I’ll do! ’’ I soliloquized aloud. 
“ T’ll go rout out Harry Golding, and have a 
jaw with him.” 

Hastily donning a mackintosh, a comforter 
and my very oldest hat, I let myself out at 
the front door, and bent my steps toward 
the Strand. Golding was a young doctor of 
a somewhat speculative turn of mind, always 
ready for a confabulation, and full of the 
absurdest notions about necromancy, palm- 
istry, mesmerism, spirtualism, divination, 
Zadkiel’s almanac and the Od Force. Three 
hundred years ago he would probably have 
been burnt; but his lot having been happily 
cast in a more merciful age, he was simply 
_ laughed at by his friends, and regarded as a 

dangerous quack by the more respectable 
and conservative among the faculty. Crack- 
brained as he might be, however, on all 
these and kindred questions, he was really a 
very clever man. I never talked with him 
for half an hour without learning something, 
‘and on this dull Febraary evening I felt that 
he was the very man to suit my mood, which 
happened to be a rather argumentative one. 
He lived in an old-fashioned house over- 
looking the river, at the end of one of the 
. Streets running southward from the Strand. 
There were no lights in his sitting-room 
window as I approached, and only the faint- 
est glimmer was discernible in the entrance 
hall. Could he possibly be out? I knocked. 
There was no answer. I waited nearly five 
_ Minutes, and then I knocked again and rang. 
Then I heard the opening and shutting of a 
door up-stairs; the sound of approaching 
footsteps relieved my apprehensions, and 
the next moment Golding himself undid the 
chain inside, and stood before me. 


‘Vanstone! ’’ he exclaimed. What in 
the world has brought you here to-night?” 
Now, this was not exactly the sort of 
reception I was accustomed to. Generally 
speaking, Golding was delighted to see me, 
and gave me an exuberant welcome, rushing 
at me, so to speak, throwing me down in the 
softest and biggest armchair he had, forcing 
a tumbler of hot grog into my hand, and not 
allowing me to speak till I had swallowed 
the better part of it. I reflected, however, 
that I was still upon the doorsteps, where 
armchairs were not; and then I scanned his 
face. At once I saw he was not quite him- 
self. He looked pale and an xious, but there 
was a light in his eye, and an air of sup- 
pressed excitement about the whole man, 
which immediately arrested my attention. 
‘*Bless me!” he went on, before I could 
utter a word, ‘ il is the strangest thing that 
you should turn up just now. But come in 
—come in. Whata night! Why, man, you 
look like a drowned rat. Just step into this 
room for half a minute, and then I’ll explain 
to you how matters stand.” 
Greatly wondering, I followed him into a 
small room on the right hand side of the 


_ front door, divesting myself of my coat and 


comforter while he turned up the gas. He 
did not speak for a moment or two, but 
began to walk up and down the floor with an 
embarrassed air, like a man who suddenly 
finds himself in a difficult position and is 
quite uncertain what he ought to do next. 

‘* What’s up, old man?” I asked. “ You 
are not giving a ball, are you, or a ladies’- 
dinner party?” 

Golding turned his eyes somewhat sharply 
upon me. 

“ No, I’m not giving a ball,” he said, with 
a matter-of-fact directness, ‘‘ as you might 
see from my costume. And you know you'd 
be equally welcome if I were. But the fact 
is, I find myself in a bit of a difficulty, 
and”—— He hesitated and then stopped. 

*¢ And what is the difficulty, old fellow?” 
I rejoined, sitting sideways on the edge of 
the table, and beginning to finger a cigar. 

‘“‘ The difficulty is—what to do with you,” 
replied Golding, as calmly as though I had 
no interest in the affair at all. 

“The deuce it is! Then it’s soon set- 
tled,” I exclaimed, making a dive at my 
coat. “‘My dear fellow, why on earth 
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didn’t you tell me at once that you were 
engaged ?”’ 

** Hold still a moment, can’t you?” an- 
swered Golding, in what was more like his 
usual tone of voice. “ I don’t want you to 

If it were anybody else, perhaps I 
should; but you—no. In fact, it may turn 
out a lucky thing you called. Vanstone, 
will you make me a promise?” 

As he said this, he wheeled round in front 
of me and looked searchingly, almost sol- 
emnly,in my face. By this time I was com- 
pletely bewildered. 

promise?” [ echoed, mechanically. 
Yes, I'll promise. Though what all this 
confounded mystery’s about passes my wild- 
est imagination. What are you doing up- 
stairs? Not raising the devil, I hope?” 

Again Golding darted a quick, sharp glance 
‘at me, but made no direct reply. 

** Promise,’”’ he repeated, in a slow, im- 

. pressive tone, ‘‘ that, whatever you may see 
to-night, you will not move a muscle or 
betray your presence in any way whatever. 
and that you will not utter a syllable upon 
the subject to any human soul unless I give 
you leave. Will you promise me all that?” 

I began to feel, with Eugene Raeburn in 
**Our Mutual Friend,” like any number of 
burglaries and midaight assassinations. Had 
Golding suddenly gone off his head? What 
infernal mummery could be going on in that 
dark room up-stairs? A delicious thrill of 
mystery and horror crept through every 
nerve of my body, intensified by a new, in- 
satiable passion of curiosity. That some- 
thing really interesting was in store for me 
admitted no longer of a doubt, and the temp- 
tation to see it through was irresistible. I 
therefore ‘‘ promised ” seriously and without 

“Good,” remarked Golding, in a satisfied 
tone. ‘ Then please take off your boots.” 

Curiouser and curiouser! as Alice re- 
marked upon a celebrated occasion. But I 
felt that I was in for it, and in less time than 
it takes to tell, my feet were encased in a 

warm, soft pair of list slippers, which made 
no sound upon the floor. 

** That will do admirably,” said the doctor. 
** Now follow me, and mind, you're not even 
to breathe, if there’s any chance of your 
being heard.” 

_ Noiselessly we ascended the stairs, paus- 
img before two doors placed at right angles 
to one another. The one in front of me, I 
knew, opened into Golding’s drawing-room 
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This door was shut. The other, on my left, 
opened into the back room, one much 
smaller than the first, and communicating 
with it by an arched aperture, heavily cur- 
tained. This door was open. 

**Go in there,” he whispered, ‘* and look 
through the curtains carefully, so as to be 
neither seen nor heard. If you ever imagine 
that anybody begins to suspect your pres- 
ence, escape at once—the stairs are close to 
yo,” 


CHAPTER II. 


R a few seconds I could see nothing— 

absolutely nothing. Then I dimly per- | 
ceived a point of light, nearly on a level with 
my eyes, though where it came from or how 
far off it was I could form no idea at all. It 
was not until I had pulled myself together, 
and become accustomed to the gloom which 
enveloped me, that I discovered its true 
nature. It was the light from the next - 
room, seen through a circular hole in the 
curtain. 

Here, then, was my point of observation. 
Here I could see and hear without being 
either seen or heard myself. What was 
there, I wondered, in that next room?” 
What scene of deviltry or absurdity had this ~ 
mad doctor insisted on my witnessing? I 


put my eye to the hole, and this is what I ~ 


saw. 


On the sofa there was a young and most 
enchanting lady drinking tea. Her forehead 
was low, white and broad; her eyes, of a — 


deep violet, seemed dancing with innocent 
playfulness; her hair was a bright bronze, — 


clustering round her exquisitely shaped head . 


like vine tendrils. Near her sat a stern, 
handsome man, with well cut but somewhat 
heavy features, and a reserved expression, 


quietly smoking a cigar, while in front of 


this very striking couple sat that unblushing 


humbug, hypocrite and impostor, Harry ~ 


Golding, making himself uncommonly agree- 
able to the young lady. So this was the 
mystery, wasit? Harry Golding was giving 

a tea-party, and kindly invited me to look 
through a peep hole in his ridiculous curtain, 
And yet—well, I wouldn’t be impatient, OF & 
jump to conclusions. I would be calm. 
would listen to their conversation. 


‘Surely you remember it, George?’ said 


the lady, turning with a gesture of infinite 
grace to the smoker. ‘I think it was the — 
very night we went to hear Piccolomini.” 


ro oe 
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“J never heard Piccolomini, that I recol- 
lect,” replied the gentleman, in tones so 
formal as to be almost surly. It enraged me 
that so sweet a woman should be tied to such 
a brute; for it was clear that they were hus- 
band and wife. But she didn’t seem to 
mind. 

** Oh, well, perhaps it was Clara Novello,”’ 
she rejoined, carelessly, ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear Clara Novello, Dr. Golding ? ” 

“Never,” replied the doctor. ‘I’m too 
busy a man, I’m afraid, to have much time 
for such amusements.”’ 

“« Ah, that’s what all you learned people 
say,” laughed the young lady. ‘“ You’rea 
great deal too grand and superior to conde- 
scend to the follies of us common folk. 
Might I trouble you for another lump of 
sugar ? ” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,’ answered 
Golding, as he complied with her request. 
“Personally I’m devoted to music, but if a 
man intends to succeed in such a profession 
as mine he must devote his whole time to it, 
and shut his eyes closely to all the allure- 
ments of Vanity Fair. I suppose you were 


at the flower show at the Horticultural last 
week?”’ 


- And so they went on, indulging in the 


emptiest and most frivolous chit-chat I had 
ever listened to. It was simply enraging. 
Why had I been brought there to listen to 
stech rubbish? Why couldn’t Golding have 
had the common courtesy to ask me to join 
tis friends? However, there was nothing 
for it but to wait and watch. 

_ The demeanor of the silent, handsome 
man, who smoked on 80 steadily and so 
‘sternly, now attracted my attention. He 
took no part in the conversation, and the 
expression of his face was one of austere 
determination combined with patient watch- 
fulness. At first I had been disposed to set 
him down as an unsympathetic brute, who 
Was not worthy of the charming woman at 
his side. Now I regarded him with greater 
interest, and felt sure that much of the mys- 
tery of the proceedings was centred to a 
large extent in bim. 

“Tsn’t your room very warm, Dr. Gold- 
ing ? ” were the next words I heard the lady 
say. “TI declare, it makes me feel quite 
sleepy.” 

“No, it is not particularly warm,” replied 
the doctor, with a quiet smile. ‘And you 
don’t feel sleepy in the least, I assure you.” 

“But I do!” exclaimed the young lady, 


vivaciously. ‘‘ Do you really think you. are 
a better judge of my sensations than I am 
myself ? ” 

** Much better,” said Golding, in a monot- 
onous, even voice. ‘ It’s a delusion on your 
part entirely.” 

I glanced at Golding in surprise, as he 
made this strange remark. He was leaning 
back in his chair, with his eyes fixed steadily 
upon his fair guest, perfectly motionless. 
She, on her part, made no reply, but returned 
his gaze with equal steadiness and something 
of a bewildered air. 

“Tt is a great mistake to imagine that we 
are the best judges of our own sensations, or 
even the arbiters of our own actions,’”’ went 
on Golding in the same monotonous under- 
tone. ‘‘ Come, look me full in the eyes, and 
then ask yourself if I am not right. So—let 
me hold your hands. You cannot move an 
inch, now, until I give you leave.” 

Instinctively I looked toward the husband, 
expecting, of course, that he would inter- 
fere. But he made no sign, only smoked 
on, calmly and deliberately. 

In two minutes—probably less—the girl’s 
face seemed to have hardened into stone. 
Not a muscle moved, not an eyelash quiv- 
ered, There she sat, leaning slightly for- 
ward, her hands in Golding’s, her eyes wide 
open, gazing, apparently, into infinite space, 
unconscious of everything around her, mute 
and motionless as a marble statue. Golding 
then dropped her hands, and moved a little 
distance off, still keeping his eyes, however, 
fixed upon her. Suddeuly up rose her hus- 
band. 

At a sign from Golding, he crossed the 
floor and took another chair. His face was 
intensely pale, and under its mask of impas- 
siveness I thought I detected signs of terri- 
ble anxiety. Then ensued a period of wait 
ing, during which I fairly held my breath. 
There sat the woman, a beautiful, living 
corpse, glowing with life, yet helpless and 
unconscious as the dead; while in front of 
her stood Golding, holding her, as it were, 
by the invisible grip of his will, with an 
expression of inflexibility and concentration 
upon his face, which seemed to change the 
very outline of his features. At Jast he 
slowly threw up both his arms and began to 
wave them, with a downward movement, 
very softly in the direction of her eyes. 

Gradually and mechanically, like an exqui- 
site, soulless automaton, the girl rose from 
her seat and took a few tottering steps for- 
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ward, Golding retiring before her as she 
moved, Then, as she hesitated and paused, 
he crossed the room, and for the first time I 
noticed that one of the corners was hidden, 
or shut off, by a rather common-looking 
crimson curtain, such as a man might utilize 
for concealing an untidy writing-table, or 
easel. Golding raised his hand and, by 
pulling a cord on one side, drew the two 
portions of the curtain apart, disclosing a 
velvet couch and—stranger than anything— 
one of those squares of whitened canvas, 
stretched on a wooden frame, which instruc- 
tors in mathematics, drawing, etc., some- 
times use instead of a blackboard. Then he 
fell back and waited. 

Soon she moved again. It was to mea 
horrible sight, but I was too utterly fasci- 
nated to escape. On she went, slowly and 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ fallen into a trance, but hav- 
ing her eyes open,’ until, as though by 
some irresistible attraction, she reached the 
curtained couch. Then she sunk down upon 
it, as though exhausted, and Golding silently 
drew the curtain over her. 

Five minutes passed amid profoundest 
silence. Ten minutes—and a little clock 
upon the mantelpiece struck the quarter. 
Suddenly there was a stir inside, and the 
crimson ‘hangings were violently agitated. 
The husband drew a deep, loud breath, and 
Golding, taking up some small object I could 
not see, pulled the curtains open again with 
scant ceremony. 

She had risen, and now stood facing the 
{wo men, her bosom heaving, and a plaintive 
look in her wide-open, beautiful eyes that 
went to my very heart. Golding, taking her 
right hand in his, led her gently toward the 
canvas, For some moments she stood there, 
perfectly passive, doing nothing. One might 
have heard the fall of afeather. My own 
breathing sounded like the bellows of an 
organ, and my heart beat furiously. At last 
the tension was relieved. 

Grasping the doctor’s hand, she slowly but 
unhesitatingly drew it toward the canvas, 
which it touched, leaving a black mark. I 
now knew that he held between his fingers 
a piece of charcoal, or black chalk, and she, 
under his influence, using his hand as her 
instrument, was about to write or draw 
something on the white board. At this 
juncture the husband, his forehead wet with 
excitement, stood up and watched their two 
hands narrowly. 

A second: time the chalk approached the 
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canvas, and began to draw the outline of a 
human head. A high, bold forehead—a 
very good forehead, as it seemed to me—was 
the first line she traced. Then a rather 
high nose; a longish upper lip, covered with 
a thick mustache, and a rough, thick, untidy 
looking beard completed the not very attrac- 
tive profile. Then she put in the eye; a 
small eye it was, with a curiously arched 
eyebrow. And then she stopped short, 
looking at the picture. 

Her husband looked at it, too; stared, al- 
most glared at it, in fact, with a frown of 
utter astonishment and perplexity upon his 
face. Evidently it was not what he had ex- 
pected. Golding touched him on the arm, 
with a inquiring smile. ‘* Do you see?” he 
whispered, pointing to the canvas. “Is the 
portrait recognizable ?” 

‘* I never saw the face before! ” exclaimed 
the other, in great excitement. ‘It’s en- 
tirely new tome. Who, in heaven’s name, 
can this man be? ”’ 

At this juncture an extraordinary thing 
occurred. The unconscious artist suddenly 
seemed inspired with a violent distaste for 
her own work. An expression of disgust 
came over her features, which changed to 
one of bitter hatred; and then, still looking 
malignantly at the drawing, she began t 
fumble with her hands. A small papem 
knife, as it happened, lay on a table closs 
by, and over this her fingers closed. In an- 
other moment the canvas was pierced 
through and through; a great rent appeared 
horizontally across the throat of the portrait, 
looking as if intended for a gash; then she 
stabbed it viciously and furiously in the 
region of the breast and heart. The two 
men, utterly taken aback, seized her hands 
and wrested the paper-knife from her grasp. 
It was a horrible sight. But the struggle, 
which at one time appeared to me inevitable, 
did not take place. Her rage seemed to die 
away as suddenly as it had arisen, and she 
allowed Golding to lead her quite quietly to 
the other end of the room and place her on 
the same seat and in the same attitude as 
when she had first become unconscious, 
The crimson curtains were, of course, Te 
drawn, and the room assumed exactly the 
same appearance as before. Golding, sit 
ting in his original position, chafed her 
hands gently and made a few passes across 
her eyes and forehead, while the husband, 
lighting a fresh cigar, also resumed his for 
mer place. In five minutes the expression 
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of her face changed; her beautiful eyes lost 
their hard, unseeing stare, her limbs relaxed 
their stiffness, a soft, natural, pleasant smile 
broke upon her lips, and I could scarcely 
believe my ears, when she remarked in a 
playful tone :— 

“Well, Dr. Golding, I don’t believe any- 
body but a doctor would have the assurance 
to propound such an absurd theory. It 
stands to reason that I must know more 
about my own sensations than another per- 
son, and you’ll never persuade me to the 
contrary. I did feel sleepy a moment ago, 
and it’s no use your saying I didn’t; but I 
confess that the feeling has passed off now. 
Thanks, I think I will have a little more tea. 
Half a cup, please; and two lumps of sugar 
this time.”’ 

She had resumed the conversation at the 
very point when the unconsciousness came 
over her, and evidently had no idea of what 
had occurred during the intervening half- 
hour, or, indeed, that such an interval had 
taken place. 

Twenty minutes later she rose to depart, 

_ being quite shocked, she said, to find how 
late it was. 1 envied Golding the charming 
smile and friendly hand-shake she bestowed 

upon him, and felt more murderous than 
ever toward her gloomy, taciturn husband. 

. And yet I knew now that there was some 
terrible mystery connected with the beauti- 

. ful creature, and could scarcely restrain my 

impatience until Golding, having taken leave 
of his guests, came up-stairs again and 

‘brought me from my hiding-place into the 

next room. . 


CHAPTER III. 


* A ND now, Golding,’’ I said very seri- 
ously, as soon as we were settled 
comfortably before the fire with our pipes 
glasses, now, Golding, perhaps 
you will give me some explanation of the 
maa comedy that you’ve been act- 

g- 

At first he made no reply. Evidently 
there was some cause of perplexity or dis- 
satisfaction which was harassing him, and 
made it difficult for him to tell the story. 
He pulled viciously at his pipe for a minute 
ah two, frowning thoughtfully; then he 


* The facts as far as I know them are as 
follows: Two years ago Sir George Daven- 
port Grey—the man you saw here to-night— 
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.@ great row. 


was at Elms. While there he met a certain 
young lady who was staying in the same 


place with her mother. It appears that they 
met, not in society, but in some Kur-Haus, 
or public garden, where the band used to 
play of an afternoon—you know the sort of 
thing—and very soon all three of them got 
upon a friendly footing. They had the ad- 
vantage of him in one respect, however; 
they knew his name and title, while for 
some time he was utterly ignorant of theirs. 
This he explains by saying that they were 
not staying at the same hotel as he was, and 
that they made each other’s acquaintance 
without the formality of an introduction. 
The thing which chiefly attaracted his notice 
was that the girl was in mourning, while her 
mother wore colors. 

** At last the elder lady told him that her 
name was Mrs. Dangerfield, and as she 
added no further imformation about her 
daughter, whom sbe always addressed as 
Muriel, Grey naturally concluded that her 
name was Dangerfield, too. Three weeks 
after this Grey proposed to her and was 
accepted, though with hesitation. Then it 
was that she confessed something which, as 
he thought at the time, she ought to have 
mentioned before. She was a widow. At 
the age of eighteen she had been virtually 
forced into marriage with an elderly German 
gentleman of good position, and her life had 
not been happy. In eighteen months, how- 
ever, her husband had died—died, she said, 
under very painful circumstances. which she 
did not care to dwell upon, but was trying, 
if possible, to forget. It was, of course, not 
likely that Grey should ever have heard any- 
thing about the death of an unknown Ger- 
man, whose very name was unfamiliar to 
him, and as the matter did not interest him, 
he accepted the statement in good faith, and 
was married shortly afterward. 

‘*For some time all went swimmingly. 
Lady Grey was everything delightful, and 
her husband the happiest of men. Eventu- 
ally, however, a little cloud arose. Lady 
Grey, many years younger than Sir George, 
began to attracifadmirers. Her manners, 
as you must haveseen to-night, are charm- 
ing, and very proBably she was taut soit pew 
indiscrete in her‘conduct toward the men 
who fluttered round her. At last there was 
Some young fellow in the 
guards, a youth named—no, I won’t mention 
names—made up to her, and she encouraged 
his advances. Grey was wild, and—you 
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must know he is jealousy incarnate—con- 
ceived the horrible suspicion that she had 
been unfaithful to him. For weeks he suf- 
fered torments, but all the same was unable 
to procure anything like a tangible proof of 
her unfidelity. One night, however, I hap- 
pened to meet the Greys at dinner, and the 
conversation turned upon the alleged dis- 
coveries of Braid, you know—a phase of 
mesmerism, or animal magnetics, by means 
of which it is possible to divine the thoughts 
of a person, or provoke a sort of unconscious 
self-revelation. 

‘Grey took the deepest interest 'in what 
I told him, and the following day he came 
to see me. He was determined, he said, to 
leave no stone unturned to set his doubts at 
rest, and he asked me whether I would have 
any objection to throw his wife into a mag- 
netic trance in order to see how she would 
act. At first I demurred, almost indignantly. 
He urged, however, that no advantage would 
‘be taken of her when under the influence; 
that she should be left entirely to herself, 
and free to do or say anything that came 
spontaneously to her to do or say; that I, on 
my part, should confine myself to “‘ willing ” 
that only the thoughts naturally uppermost 
in her mind should dominate her actions, 
and that, anyhow, it she were an innocent 
woman there could no harm or injustice fol- 
low. At last I consented. Her husband 
brought her here to-night in response toa 
pre-arranged invitation from myself. Well, 
you saw what took place.” 

“Well?” I queried, as he paused. 

* You saw,”’ continued Golding, “‘ that she 
drew a portrait. But it was not what we 
expected. It was not the likeness of her 
supposed lover; it was a face her husband 
had never seen before—the face of an elderly 
man. And then she suddenly gashed the 
canvas right and left.” 

**T thought there was a disconcerted look 
in your friend’s face,” 1 remarked with deep 
‘interest. ‘‘And what on earth can have 
made her try and destroy the picture after- 
ward ?” 

don’t understand replied Golding. 
“The only way to find out would be to con- 
front her with her own handiwork and see 
what effect the sight would have upon her; 
but Grey doesn’t want to do that yet. 
Meanwhile, however, of course I shall very 
carefully keep the thing intact.” 

We smoked for some minutes in profound 

‘silence, resolving the problem in our brains. 
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It was terrible to think that the gay, charm- 
ing, beautiful young creature I had just seen 
was intriguing against her husband; but 
still more terrible was the suggestion that 
her past life contained some even guiltier 
secret. But what could that secret be? 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANY weeks elapsed before I heard 
again from Golding. The session 
proved a busy one, and I had to go on cir- 
cuit. It was not till after my return to 
London that I either heard or thought any- 
thing more about the affair. Then the 
whole thing was brought to my recollection 
in a startling manner. I happened to be 
walking on Regent street one evening about 
six o’clock, when my attention was attracted 
by the contents-bill of one of the evening 
papers. There, in big black letters, were 
the words, staring me in the face, “‘ The 
Fulham Murder: Committal of Lady Grey.” 
Breathless with interest and horror, I 
bought a paper. It contained, however, no 
more than a formal report of the hearing 
before the magistrate, by whom the accused 
had been fully committed for trial. Then I 
hailed a hansom and drove straight off is 
Golding’s. 


Happily he was at home. He started up. 


to meet me as I entered with outstretched 
hands, 

“T see by your face what you’ve come 
about!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I sheuld have 


written to you, only I didn’t know your ad- ~ 


dress. Sit down and listen to me.”’ 

How strangely, how vividly the whole 
weird scene which had taken place on that 
February night rose before my mind’s eye 
as I sank into the familiar chair! The 
bright, chatty, graceful gir) and the taciturn, 


handsome man—the sudden petrefaction of 


the beautiful woman with words yet anut- 
tered upon her lips, her mysterious delinea- 
tion of the unknown face, her furious attack 


upon the portrait, and then her sudden 


return to consciousnese—all this welled up, ; 


fresh and vivid again, just as I had witnessed 
it from my dark hiding-place. And now she 
was to be put on her trial for murder! 

‘¢ Well,” I said, ‘* now tell me all about it.” 

‘It’s an awful business,” returned Gold- 
ing very gravely. ‘‘ We little thought what 
we were about that night here. It has led 
to a discovery which poor Grey had never 
even thought or dreamt of.” 
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‘Go on,’”’ I murmured, as he paused. 

“T scarcely know how,’’ returned Gold- 
ing. ‘It’s all too horrible. However, Grey 
continued to watch his wife, and ere long he 
found that his suspicions were only too well 
justified. But not satisfied with his own 
observations, he employed detectives. The 
wife’s guilt was proved. But before he con- 
fronted her with the evidences of her un- 
faithfulness, he searched some of her 


drawers, and there he discovered—a photo- 
graph.” 
“Of her lover,”’ I put in, parenthetically. 
“No!” exclaimed Golding; ‘‘ of the man 
whose face she drew that night in February.” 
Well, 


“Good heavens!” I ejaculated. 
what did he do next ?”’ 

“Showed it to her, and asked her whose 
it was,” replied Golding. ‘‘ She looked con- 
fused and annoyed, but told him without 
hesitation that it was a picture of her first 
husband. Then Grey insisted upon know- 
ing all about this man; but all he could get 
out of her was that his name was Julius 
Altenkirch—which, of course, he knew be- 
fore—that she had been forced into marriage 
with him by her mother, and that he had 
died two years afterwards, under painful 
circumstances, near London. 

“Then her husband tried to discover 
something about Altenkirch. But the first 
time he put the question to the detectives in 
his employ they stared in his face. Why, 
where could he have been five years ago not 
to have heard of the great Fulham murder? 
Iso happened that he had been out of Eng- 
and traveling about, and had never heard 
“of it. So they told him. The murdered 
man was Julius Altenkirch, who had been 

/ found stabbed to death early one morning in 
‘hisownshrubbery. All sorts of persons had 
been suspected—the butler, the footman, the 
gurdener, one or two tramps—everybody in 
the neighborhood, it seemed, except his 
wife,”’ 

“Merciful powers!’ I exclaimed, ‘that 
exquisite woman a murderess! ”’ 

* Didn’t she look like one that night?” 
Teturned Golding. “ Listen to what fol- 
lowed. The detectives told Grey, among 
other particulars, that there was one point 
Which had puzzled them all when the murder 
Was being investigated. Altenkirch’s watch, 
chain and purse were all found upon the 
body, so that the object of the murderer 
could not possibly have been robbery; but 
his ring was gone. Altenkirch always wore 
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a very curious ring upon his forefinger, a 
cat’s-eye of great splendor, which was very 
well known to all his friends and, of course, 
to his servants. Grey acted upon the im- 
pulse of the moment without thought. He 
pulled the identical ring out of his pocket, 
and asked the detectives whether the lost. 
ring at all resembled that, which, he after- 
ward had to confess, he had found in a 
secret drawer of his wife’s desk. That one 
action of blind fatuity proved fatal to his 
wife. It was the long-lost clew, the missing 


link in the chain of evidence, and she was 


apprehended.” 

“Did she know that he had discovered the 
ring?” I asked. 

at that time,’’ returned Golding; 
‘“* of course she knew it afterward.” 


CHAPTER V. 


ET me hurrry over the horrible sequel— 
the ghastly scene in court. 

I had to give evidence. I described the 
scene of that strange, eventful night at Dr. 
Golding’s, just as I have written it down 
here, amid the breathless silence of the 
whole assembly. The judge, I noticed, was 
visibly astounded, and once or twice seemed 
inclined to stop my narrative as inadmissa- 
ble. But the whole story was told, and the 
effect upon the prisoner—pale, beautiful and 
fascinating to the last— must have been seen 
to be imagined. She listened to it with ab- 
sorbed attention, her large eyes dilated with 
astonishment, horror and despair; then she 
turned to Golding with an expression of 
revengeful hatred on her face which was 
scarcely human in its intensity. Immedi- 
ately afterward the scarred and riddled por- 
trait she had drawn was produced and com- 
pared with the photograph of the murdered 
man. Then she gave ashriek which seemed 
to rend the air, and fell back in the arms of 
the female warder, who was with her, in a. 
swoon. 

The verdict went against her, and she 
was sentenced to death. I heard afterward 
that she was buoyed up till the last with a 
conviction that she would be reprieved, and 
stubbornly refused to confess. But her 
hopes were blasted, and the dreadful morn- 
ing came. Then her nerves gave way, and 
there was a horrible scene. She struggled, 
fought and shrieked in the pinioning room, 
and actually fastened her teeth in the arm 
of the executioner, They had to carry her 
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and ambitions. 


by main force to the foot of the scaffold, 
screaming and plunging like a wild animal, 
mad with agony and fright, till suddenly the 
courage of despair came to her aid; with a 
tremendous effort she seemed to knit herself 
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together, and with the cry, ‘‘ Yes, I did it, I 
did it!’ she rushed to her position upon the 
drop, and the next moment was a quivering . 
corpse. 


HULDAH’S VALENTINE. 


BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


HE farm-house' kitchen was well swept 
and dusted, and every pan and pail 
hung bright and shining on the wall. Hul- 
dah Darrock felt that she had the right to a 
‘short rest; for all this neatness and bright- 
ness was the work of her two little brown 
hands. She threw herself into a cushioned 
arm-chair which stood by a window, and, 
resting her chin on one hand, gazed out on 
the bare January ground and leafless trees, 
thinking, not that the dark clouds above her 
were forerunners of snow, but of Hugh 
Vansittart. 

She was a busy, industrious little woman, 
—this chestnut-haired, brown-eyed Huldah; 
but she did not consider it a waste of time 
to sit still fora few moments, and think of 
one who had been the means of bringing 
much sunshine into her barren life. She 
believed Hugh to be all that was noble and 
good, ani, when alone, dreamed over the 
many pleasant things he had said to her, 
and built castles in the air in which he 
reigned king. 

Huldah’s mother was a nervous, peevish 
woman, who imagined herself a great suf- 
ferer from ill health, and never attempted 
the slightest management of or assistance 
with her household affairs, leaving the bur- 
den and brunt of work and care to fall on 
the young shoulders of her daughter. She 
spent her days on the parlor sofa, surrounded 
by old newspapers, magazines, and the last 
novels from the circulating library of Har- 
wich, a small town two miles distant from 
the farm. 

Huldah meanwhile washed and ironed, 
baked, swept, and dusted, from Monday 
morning until Saturday night; and on Sun- 
day too, for that matter. She was only 
twenty, and had all a young girl’s yearnings 
She hated her poverty, she 
grew weary of the eternal dull routine of 


hard work, and felt that she deserved a 
better lot in life. She was not perfect, you 
see; not one of those sweet martyrs who are 
never weary of well-doing, and never com- 
plain of the hardships of life. She was only 
a very faulty but very dutiful and kind 
daughter; and she patched, mended and 
darned, without outward show of vexation 
of spirit, and without hope of reward, for 
her parents, and for Solomon, Jacob, and 
Noah, her three romping, boisterous broth- 
ers, who seemed to think “‘ Sister Huldy” 
a machine to be kept going by regular 
winding. 

Perhaps this life seemed harder to her 
than ever before after she met Hugh Van- 
sittart. Perhaps the dreariness and barren- 
ness of her life showed more glaringly when 
she contrasted it with the ease of his; and 
her temper was not as even and sweet as of 
yore, much to the surpfise of her brothers, 
who were unable to account for this change 
in their sister, and, for reasons which may 
be readily imagined, regretted it deeply. 

Hugh Vansittart had bought a fine estate 


-known as the “ Bluebell Farm,” situated 


about three miles from Huldah’s home, and 
on the road to Harwich. He kept an over 
seer, a gardener, several field-men, and 
several house-servants, and raised blooded 
stock, which he sold in the large cities at 
prices which had made him a rich man long 
before he ever saw Huldah Darrock. He 
had gone to Europe seven years before my 
story opens, and had remained there nearly 
the whole of that time, leaving his overseer 
in charge of his stock-farm, But now he 
had been home five months, and was mip- 
gling freely with his neighbors, charming 
them all with the perfect breeding he always 
displayed, and by the generous, frank deal- 
ings he had with them, in which he never 
sought to be the only party benefited. : 
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Huldah had met him at a large quilting- 
bee dance given in the neighborhood, where 
"he was the life of the party, and chose her 
for his partner in the Virginia reel. She 
had been amazed at what she considered a 
great compliment, but was completely dum- 
founded when he asked permission to escort 
her home, and actually walked the whole way 
without once regretting the long distance. 
She did not know, poor child, the charm 
that her wild-rose face and innocent brown 
eyes had for this world-weary man who had 
known so few women in whose hearts dwelt 
the freshness and purity which lay in hers, 
and was shown so plainly by every word that 
she uttered, and every stray glance she 


e. 

After that first introduction, Hugh Van- 
sittart seldom rode into Harwich without 
stopping at Farmer Darrock’s, and asking 
for Huldah. Sometimes he brought her 
flowers, fruit, or a new magazine, unaware 
that the boys ate the fruit, and Mrs. Dar- 
rock appropriated the flowers and the mag- 
azines. Fortunately for Huldah, however, 
she cared more for the words that Hugh 
Vansittart spoke than for all the flowers and 
fruit and books he could have brought her. 
She saw her brothers eat the luscious 
peaches and pears without a pang at her 
heart, and took pleasure in her mother’s 
enjoyment of the flowers. She felt sure 
that Hugh cared for her. In a hundred 
ways he had told her of his preference, 
though words of love had never passed his 
lips. When the moonlight stole into Hul- 
dah’s room, she would kneel down by her 
little, small-paned window, and look out 
across the meadows and fields in the direc- 
tion Bluebell Farm lay, and wonder if Hugh 
were enjoying the moonlightjalso, and dream- 
ing of a brown-eyed mistress for his hand- 
some home. 

The sound of swiftly coming feet roused 
Huldah from her revery in the old arm- 
chair; and she started up with a sigh as the 
door of the kitchen was thrown violently 
open, and her three brothers, aged nine, 
seven, and five years respectively, came 
bursting in. Solomon had lost his hat, 
Jacob's jacket was badly torn in the back, 
and one of the knees of Noah’s diminutive 
knickerbockers was suffering from a com- 
pound, complicated fracture. 

Solomon began:— 

“I say, Huldy »—— 


“Before you say anything,” interrupted 
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his sister, ‘I want to ask you where your 
hat is.” 

** It fell down the well,’’ replied Solomon. 
** We poked and rammed around there with 
a stick about fifteen hours, and couldn’t get 
it.” 

“Say fifteen minutes, and you will be 
nearer the truth,’ said Huldah. ‘ Jacob, 
how did you ”»—— 

** But I say, Huldy,” interrupted Solomon, 
“can’t we let Noah down in the well- 
bucket ? He can fish up the hat real easy 
if we let him down, you know. Can’t we, 
Huldy?”’ 

** Certainly not,’’ cried Huldah, aghast at 
the very idea of thus risking little Noah’s 
neck. 

“You never let us do anything,” com- 
plained Solomon. 

‘“*We never have any fun at all,” cried 
Jacob. 

‘1d like to see the fishes down there,” 
said Noah, whimpering; ‘and we can’t get 
the hat ’less I go down in the bucket.” 

** Don’t ask me again, for you can’t do it,” 
said Huldah firmly. ‘‘ And now, Mr. Jacob, 
how did you tear that jacket of yours ?” 

“Well, you see, Huldy, I shinned up a 
tree, and my jacket caught in a branch and 
tore like the dickens. If ma will get such 
rotten old stuff, she must just expect it to 
split.” 

* And, O Noah! just look at the state of 
your breeches,” sighed Huldah. “I made 
those knickerbockers only last week for 

‘ou.”’ 

“ Well, do you ‘spect trousis to last for 
ever and ever and ever?” said Noah, in an 
injured tone. ‘If you was a boy, you'd see 
how quick they wored out.” 

‘Well, I can’t mend them now,” said 
Huldah, “ for it is time I was getting supper 
ready. But you all deserve to be punished, 
Jacob especially. Solomon, you can go out 
and split some wood; Jacob, sit down in that 
chair until I say you can get up; and Noah, 

e this pan of meal and potato-peelings 
and feed the chickens.” 

Solomon departed, grumbling as he went; 
Jacob threw himself into the chair that his 
sister had designated; and Noah, growling 
that all the hard work came on him, lifted 
the big pan of chicken-feed in both hands 

_ and started for the door, which Solomon had 
conveniently left open. 

The next instant Huldah heard a crash» 
and turning from the teapot which she was 
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/ by the shaking given its wearer; a 
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setting on the stove, she saw the pan upside 
down on the floor, its contents scattered in 
every direction. And to think of the labor 
poor Huldah had been to in order that the 
floor might be white and spotless! No 
wonder she was angry, and turned quickly 
to Noah, who wailed:— 

‘It was Jacob; and he done it a-purpose. 
I was gvin’ out, and he kicked the bottom 
of the pan with his foot as hard as ever he 
could.” 

*¢ Jacob!” cried Huldah, ‘‘ you did that to 
spite me. ButI shall punish you well for 
it. ” 

But before she had said three words, the 
curly-headed culprit bounded from his seat 
and sprang out of the kitchen door like a 
flash 


Huldah rushed after him, and chasing him 
through farm-yard and stables, finally caught 
him in the front-yard, where she adminis- 
tered a good shaking, the unhappy little 
wretch screaming at the top of his lungs the 
while, though he was not a particle hurt. 

The sound of wheels and horses’ hoofs 
caused Huldah to look up, when she saw, 
driving by, the man of whom she had been 
so fondly dreaming only half an hour before. 
Yes, it was Hugh Vansittart; and his face 
wore an amused look as his steady blue eyes 
took in the condition of affairs in the front 
yard of Farmer Darrock’s home. But he 
did not speak; neither did he stop his buggy, 
as was his usus] custom, for a few moments’ 
_ pleasant chat with Huldah Darrock. 

The girl’s hands relaxed their grasp on 
Jacob’s jacket, which had not been improved 
and her 
brown eyes, from which all anger had died 
out, gazed helplessly after the retreating 
vehicle. 

Oh, what would he think of her! Of 
course he would never again come to see 
her! How ill-tempered and unladylike she 
must have appeared to him! How unfortu- 
nate that he should have driven by just at 
that miserable moment when she was pun- 
ishing Jacob! And how untidy she looked! 
Her hair had fallen down over her shoulders 


during the chase, and was disheveled and 


streaming in the January wind. Her dress 
had been torn out at the gathers by’ Jacob’s 
revengeful hands; and her face was flushed, 
her rumpled collar hanging by one pin. 
Ready to cry with vexation, Huldah turned 
and walked slowly back to the kitchen, lis- 


Fitening with sick heart meanwhile to the 
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jubilant shouts of the uninjured Jacob, 
who was assisting his brothers in a war- 
dance of victory. 

Poor Huldah! There was very little elas- 
ticity in her steys, and her face looked worn 
and sad, as she went about her preparations 
for the evening meal. She could not forget 
the scene which had been enacted before 
the eyes of Hugh Vansittart; and she could 
not rid her memory of the amused look 
which his handsome face had worn as he 
drove slowly by the farm. He had not 
stopped to speak to her; and that was proof 
positive that he had been disgusted with the 
temper she had displayed. She built no 
more castles as she steeped the tea. She 
did not even reproach Jacob when he came 
into the kitchen and walked through the 
chicken-feed on the floor, leaving tracks all 
over the kitchen. She took a floor-cloth 
and, without an impatient murmur, wiped 
up the mess he had made. Her heart was 
too heavy with a great grief to be touched 
with minor annoyances. 

Eight o’clock came; and Solomon, Jacob 
and Noah were piloted up-stairs to bed. 
Never were children more trying. Solomon 
flatly refused to say his prayers; Jacob ca- 
reered wildly about in a costume suitable 
only for a warm climate and complete seclu- 
sion; while Noah sat rigidly in a chair, un- 
movable and dumb, Huldah was in despair. 
She spanked Solomon soundly and tumbled 
him, crying, into his trundle-bed. Jacob 
was treated in alike manner and also sue- 
cumbed. But Noah was stubborn; he sat 
like a statue and dumbly refused to disrobe, 
Huldah begged and persuaded in vain; even 
the promise of having ‘‘ Jack, the Giant. 
Killer’? told him in all its details had no 
effect; a bribe of a big red apple was scorn- 
fully refused. What was to be done? 

At last, when every argument had failed, 
Huldah blew out the bedroom lamp and, 
leaving the little statue still seated in his 
chair, ran down the stairs and into the dark 
parlor, where she wrapped a rug about her 
shoulders and curled up on the sofa, There 
she indulged in a good, hearty, relief-giving 
burst of tears, and then tried to think calmly 
over the events of the past few months, and 
of this unlucky day in particular. - 

Only the week. previous Hugh Vansittart 
had been talking with her about St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, approving of the pretty custom 
of sending love-letters and sentimental verses 
to sweetheart and friends on that day. 


“The best day in all the year for a fellow 
to propose,” he had said. ‘Surely the 
maiden could not be hard-hearted on the 
fourteenth day of February, of all days in 
the year.” 

There was something in the way the 
words were spoken which caused Huldah’s 
heart to beat fast and high with ecstasy. 


’ Hugh had bent low over her and taken her 


hand, and the girl’s cheeks had flushed hotly. 

“Have you ever tried your luck in that 
way?’’ she had asked, with a vain attempt 
to speak merrily. 

“No; but I may some day,” he had re- 

ed. 
4 Huldah dwelt on the memory of 
those words now, as she lay in the dark 
parlor, shivering with cold, even though the 
rug was about her shoulders. Oh, could she 
wait for St. Valentine’s Day? She felt ina 
fever of impatience for it to come. But 
after the disgraceful scene he had witnessed, 
would Hugh send her a valentine ? 

 Huldah,” said a voice, proceeding from 
a nude figure in the doorway, ‘‘I’ve un- 
dressed myself, but I can’t find my night- 

wo.” 

It was Noah! 


Several days passed by, and still Hugh 
Vansittart had not called at Farmer Dar- 
rock’s. Huldah had hoped that he would 
come, and she might be enabled to give 
some faint apology for her attacks on Jacob, 
and see by her lover’s eyes that he did not 
feel changed in heart because of it. But no 
opportunity for either apology or explana- 
tion was given her, for though she ran to 
the window whenever she heard the roll of 
wheels and the trampling of hoofs, not a 
glimpse did she gain of Hugh Vansittart. 
It was always some old farmer going into 
Harwich, or a market wagon. She was at 
last forced to take the sorrowful conclusion 
that Hugh had preferred another road into 
Harwich since that unlucky day of Jacob’s 
shaking. 

Still she looked forward anxiously to the 
fourteenth of February; why, she hardly 
knew. But her hope was that on that day 
Hugh would forgive and forget, and seng 


her such relief from the anxieties which 
now oppressed her. 


_. “By the way,” said Mr. Darrock, as he 


Sat with his family at the dinner-table on 
the thirteenth of February, ‘‘I have kept 


forgetting to ask if any of you have heard 
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when Mr. Vansittart is to behome. I want. 
to see what he will take for that big red cow 
with the branded shoulder. I hope he will 
be reasonable about the price.”’ 

‘*T did not even know of his being away,’” 
said Huldah, trying to speak calmly. 

**Oh, yes, he went away about the last of 
January—to Burlington, I think. The 
overseer said he’d be gone about two weeks, 
so it’s time he was back again. I met Van- 
sittart at the railway station, and he told me 
to remember him to you, Huldy. The over-- 
seer was good enough to give me a ride 
home. I like that man, and I believe he is 
honest about Vansittart’s affairs. Now, how 
much should you say I might afford for that. 
cow? She’s the best beast in the herd, I 
believe.’’ 

But Huldah was not listening to her 
father’s garrulous talk; did not hear his 
question about the cow. She was thinking 
only that Hugh had gone away the very day 
she had shaken Job, soit was explained now 
why he had not called on her since. He had 
not been disgusted with her, then; had not 
resolved never to see her more; did not drive 
into Harwich by another road than the one 
which led by herhome. What content these 
thoughts gave her! What a relief to her 
mind to know that he had been absent, not 
fickle, as she had tremblingly feared. The 
round blue eyes of her three brothers staring 
at her in significance and amusement star- 
tled her from her revery. She blushed 
deeply, whereupon a hoot came from Jacob, 
and Solomon murmured something about 
‘our rich beau,’’ too low for his father to 
hear, but distinctly audible to Huldah. 

She hurried through with the washing of 
the tea-dishes that night, meaning to go to 
bed early, and thus have an undisturbed 
chance of dreaming over her present pros- 
pects, and speculating on what the morrow 
would bring her. She hoped for so much! 

By reason of the haste made about the 
dishes, the boys were called to go to beda 
full half-hour before the time they generally 
performed this disagreeable duty. 

‘* Tt’s the meanest thing you’ve ever done 
to us boys, Huldy,” said Solomon, stamping 
on the floor in his anger. 

“1m glad your beau saw you whip me in 
the front yard,” said Jacob, unconsciously 
lighting on the sore spot in his sister’s heart 
and probing it well. ‘‘ He must have seen 


what a mean temper you’ve got toward your 
little brothers.”’ 
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“7 believe 111 sit in a chair and not un- 
-dress, like I did before,” croaked Noah. | 

“ Huldy, will you tell us a story for putting 

us to bed so early ?” 

“Tell about Jack and the giant-killer,’’ 

-cried Jacob and Noah together. 
“No,” said Huldah, as she tucked the 
-clothes closer about the three figures in the 
trundle-bed, ‘‘ I don’t feel like telling stories 
to-night. Some other time I will tell you 
.about Jack,” and she blew out the lamp and 
léft the room amid a chorus of yells of ‘* Oh, 
‘how mean!” ‘S;.iteful old thing!” “I'll 
pay you up, Huldah Darrock,” and so forth. 

If some intuition had only told her how 

the refusal to tell that story would influence 

the next year of her life, I think Huldah 
Darrock would have been glad to grind out 
stories of Jacks and giants until midnight. 
‘But no intuition whispered to her to grant 
her brothers’ request, and being anxious to 
indulge in the luxury of her own thoughts, 
she went to her own room at once, and was 
-soon in her small white bed, her mind full 
-of 8t. Valentine’s Day, and eager to see if it 
would bring her the bliss she coveted. 

There never dawned a brighter St. Valen- 
tine’s Day than this one so eagerly and 

‘impatiently watched for by Huldah. The 
weather was propitious, and the girl’s heart 
‘beat high with hope. 

- “Will you go for the mail, Solomon?” 
she asked, in her most pleasant tones, as 
soon as breakfast was over, and the boys 
were putting on their coats and hats to go to 
the farm-yard. 

' “ Yes; I was goin’ into Harwich anyhow, 
#0 I can stop for your mail,” replied the boy, 
with an air of importance. 

“You can ride the gray mare, she is so 
gentle; and do be real careful of the letters, 
Sol. You won’t drop any, will you?” 

**'You appear awful anxious all at once,” 
said Solomon, in a huffy tone. “I never 
have dropped any yet, have I?” 

Then he went out and saddled the gray 
mare, while Jacob and Noah looked on. 

“You'll get a hideous one, won’t you, 
Sol?” asked little Noah, as his eldest 
brother led the mare to the horse-block and 
amounted. 

“You bet I will!”’ was the answer, given 
with energy. ‘‘1’ll make ber sick of putting 
me.to bed before dark.” 

- And he rode off. 

“We'll be at the old tree in about an 
hour,” shouted Jacob after him. 
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An hour later Huldah stood at the door 
of the kitchen, gazing down the road. Why 
had not Solomon come? Oh, dear! he was 
never so long before. Where could the boy 
be? 

If Huldah had possessed the gift of second 
sight, she might have seen her brother Solo- 
mon sitting under an old chestnut-tree half 
a mile down the road, in one hand a letter, 
in the other a comic, one-cent valentine 
representing an ugly girl, in an untidy dress, 
holding in one hand a stout switch, and in 
the other the collar of a poor, abject-looking 
little boy, whose tears were falling plente- 
ously. Beneath this striking picture were 
several lines of the sort of doggerel common 
to pennv valentines, 

‘ You’ll never get married, my pretty young miss, 
Your temper’s the worst I ever have seen; 

Your mouth is too ugly to ask for a kiss; 

Your eyes would cut what was put them be- 
tween.” 

“‘Isn’t it just splendid?” said Jacob, who 
with Noah was gazing admiringly on the 
highly colored production. 

~ “ Yes, just the thing,” answered Solomon, 
“T didn’t expect to get one as good as this; 
it just suits old Huldy. But now, boys, 
about the letter? ’”’ in a doubtful tone. 

* I'd do it,” said Jacob, with a determined 
shake of the head. ‘ We ought to pay her 
up; and if you put it in an envelope and 
direct it yourself, Sol, she will know right 
off that. we sent it.” 

**T can open this envelope real easy,” said 
Sol. ‘It don’t stick at all, except in one 
little place.” 

Hurry up and do it,” said Noah; “I’m 
getting awful shivery.”’ 

- “You'll never tell as long as you breathe 
the breath of life, will you?” asked Sol, in 
an awe-inspiring tone. 

‘* Never! ’’ cried Jacob and Noah together. 

“Then I’ll doit. We will be even with 
her, anyhow,” said Sol. 

With careful fingers he lifted the flap of 
the white envelope, and drew forth the letter 
therein inclosed. 

“I wonder who it’s from ?”’ said Jacob. 

**T don’t know; and it would take me too 
leng to spell it out. Anyhow, I wouldn’t 
read Huldy’s letters; that would be a mean 
trick,” answered Solomon. ‘But what 
shall 1 do with it now I have got it out?” 

“Put it in this hole in the trunk of the 
tree,” said Jacob. “It will be safe there, 


and if we ever want it again we can get it.” 
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This advice was followed, and then the 
«comic valentine was securely sealed in the 
big envelope, and with a hint to his younger 
brothers to be as ‘secret as the tomb,” Sol- 
mon mounted the gray mare, which had 
been tethered to a tree during the confer- 
ence, and rode on to the house, where Hul- 
dah met him with ill-concealed anxiety, and 
almost tore the letter from his hand. — 

She knew the writing on the envelope at 
the first glance. It was Hugh’s! Too de- 
lighted and fluttered to open it before Solo- 
mon, she flew to her own little room, so 
happy that she almost sang. For a few mo- 
ments she sat with the letter in her hand, 
almost afraid to open it, she felt so sure of 
its contents, and this suspense was fraught 
with such ecstasy. 

Another moment, and the comic valentine 
was spread open on her lap. She gazed at 
it mutely, too much stunned by her terrible 
disappointment to even think. Then, as 
she realized the overthrow of every hope, 
every bright dream shattered, and the terri- 
ble significance of the picture before her, she 
burst into a flood of tears. She never doubted 
for an instant that Hugh had sent it. The 
handwriting on the envelope was sufficient 
to convince her of that. How cruel he was! 
how cutting in his sarcasm! Almost sick 
with grief, Huldah threw herself on her bed 
and cried until she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, the three boys were talking 
jabilantly over the success of their scheme, 
and rejoicing at having at length “ paid 
Huldy off.” 

It was high noon when Huldah awoke 
from her feverish sleep. With the first mo- 
ment of waking came the memory of that 
terrible valentine. She took the envelope 
from the floor where it had fallen, and gazed 
long at the clear, regular superscription, 
characteristic of the penman. 

“There is no possible doubt that he sent 
it,” sighed Huldah, “‘ for it has the Burling- 
ton postmark.” 

Huldy,” screamed Solomon’s voice, are 


“you never going to give us any dinner? 


Was your letter so awful long that you had 
to stay up-stairs all this time ?” 

So the poor girl went again to the kitchen, 
and, with red eyes and flushed face, began 
the preparations necessary for the dinner. 

Hugh Vansittart waited in vain for an 
answer to his letter. When a week passed, 
and he received none, his chagrin and dis- 


_ Sppointment were Boundless. 


‘*T felt so sure she loved me,” he thought; 
“and | wanted to get her out of that dreary 
home, where she works so hard, poor little 
thing! I wonder how she feels about me? 
Well, I shall never know now, of course. I 
guarded against that; for it is easier to bear 
her silence than it would be to read a long 
letter full of excuses for not accepting me. 
I must try to bear my disappointment 
quietly.” 

But he found his disappointment so hard 
to bear that, after a three-days’ visit to 
Bluebell Farm—during which he did not go 
within a mile of Farmer Darrock’s—he set- 
tled up his affairs, left his overseer in charge 
of his estate and stock, and went off to 
Europe again. 

Huldah heard the news of his departure 
from a gossiping neighbor, and then indeed 
did all hope die out of her heart. Until she 
heard that he really had gone, and had not 
said when he would return, she had not 
known how the hope had grown in her heart 
of meeting him some day, and hearing him 
say that he was sorry for sending the ugly 
valentine. 

She went about the house, working as 
hard as ever; but now she took no interest, 
no pleasure, in life. She meant to do her 
duty by her family as long as she lived; but 
she looked forward to no pleasant home of 
her own, no joy in the future. Dark clouds 
had gathered over her life just when it 
seemed brightest; and she rebelled agairist 
this strange dispensation. . 

By degrees the hue of health deserted her 
cheeks, her eyes grew lustreless, her step 
languid. It was no wonder that she changed, 


for she spent all her leisure hours in brood- — 


ing over the past and sighing over the pres- 
ent. She never complained of the work, she 
never scolded or reproached the boys for 
any mischief they did—though, for some 
reason, the boys were very obedient and 
pleasant to their sister in these days. They 
never objected to going early to bed; they 
never asked for stories, or tracked mud on 
the floors, now; and Huldah noticed their 
good behavior, but felt too weary-hearted to 
wonder over it. 

‘* Huldah,” said Mrs. Darrock one morn- 
ing as the year was drawing to a close, “* you 
seem dreadfully puny of late; and you have 
been very slack about your work for some 
months past.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Huldah; “I take no 
interest in it; and I feel tired all the time.” 


The three boys were sitting in the kitchen 
as Huldah spoke; but when she stopped and 
leaned her head on her hand, with a hope- 
less look in her large brown eyes, they all 
rose and went softly out into the yard. 

“T say,’’ began Jacob, ‘I can’t stand this 
any longer.”’ 

And his voice was husky. 

** Do you s’pose he’s ever coming back ? rf 
asked little Noah. 

“¢ The overseer said yesterday that he’d be 
back in two weeks,’’ answered Solomon. 
** Jacob, do you suppose we better give her 
the letter now ?”’ 

“No, it wouldn’t do any good,” Jacob said 
drearily. ‘It’s his business to give it to 
her. I know that’s what is worrying her, 
for she’s never been like our Huldy since 
last Valentine’s Day.”’ 

‘** And her face showed she expected some- 
thing good that day. Boys, we did her a 
mean trick!’ 

“But we will make it all right,” said 
little Noah. 

Hugh Vansittart had found it impossible 
to stay the year out in Europe. He could 
not forget Huldah Darrock; and some mys- 
terious influence seemed calling him home. 
On the thirteenth of February he reached 
Bluebell Farm, and on the morning of the 
fourteenth sat in his warm, handsomely fur- 
nished library looking over some papers, and 
trying to forget that it was St. Valentine’s 
Day, and just a year since he had sent an 
offer of his heart and home to Huldah Dar- 
rock. 

A knock came at the door; and on Hugh’s 
saying ‘‘ Enter,’’ James, the waiter, put in 
his head. - 

_“ There’s three little boys here to see you, 
Mr, Vansittart, and they won’t tell me what 
their business is.”’ 

** Send them in to me, James,” said Hugh. 

A moment more and Solomon, Jacob and 
Noah filed into the library, 

_ Hugh sprang up eagerly as soon as he rec- 
ognized his young visitors. 

*T am so glad to see you, boys; and how 
is your dear sister?” he said. 

“It’s about her we’ve come, Mr. Vansit- 

_tart,’’ said Solomon, while Jacob and Noah 
began to tremble over the prospect of wit- 
nessing the wrath of this rich man ever the 
tale which was to be unfolded to him. 

_, “What is it about Miss Huldah?’’ asked 
vMughkindy. 

Then, with faltering voice and many apol- 
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ogies, Solomon told his tale of woe. They 
had only changed the contents of the envel- | 
ope for fun; had never thonght about the 

letter being of importance; did not know 

who had written it until one day, a couple 

of months before, Solomon had gone to the 

old chestnut-tree, dug out the letter, and 

spelled out the name at the bottom. 

‘* And when we knew by that who sent it 
to Huldy, we were awful sorry, and thought 
you’d never come home, Mr. Vansittart— 
the time seemed so long to us. And we 
have brought you the letter; and won’t you 
please copy it and send it to Huldy again to- 
day, so she will be happy once more ?” 

And Solomon broke down into sobs as he 
made his request, and put into Hugh’s hand 
a dirty yellow sheet of paper, which he 
hardly recognized as the production over 
which he had spent so much thought. 

Huldah was sitting in the parlor alone. 
In one hand she held a dusting-brush, which 
she had just been using, in the other the 
hideous valentine she had received the year 
before. She had just heard from her father 
that Hugh Vansittart had returned home 
the previous evening, and she had brought 
out the valentine as a scourge to the warm 
feelings which would persist in springing up 
in her breast. 

The sound of her name, spoken by a voice 
which she had not yet forgotten, caused her 
to drop both valentine and dusting-brush, 
and start forward, with white cheeks, to 
hold out her hand to Hugh Vansittart. 

‘* Huldah, I want you to read this letter 
before you speak a word to me.” 

_ And he held out to her the soiled, yellow 
sheet which he had received from the boys 
only an hour before. 

She took it from him, and opened it with: 
fingers which trembled very perceptibly. 
Her breath came in labored gasps as she 
stood before him, reading this declaration of 
love, ending with a request that if her 
answer could not be a favorable one, she 
should preserve an utter silence respecting 
it, and the writer would understand that he 
was rejected. 

“TI never saw this before,” she said, not 
raising her eyes as she spoke. 

‘* But you see it now, dear Huldah; you 
can give me an answer now. Tell me, dear- 
est, am I not loved?” 

She could not speak—her joy was too great 
for words—but she raised to his the 
brown eyes, from which all sorrow and 
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_ fad fled; and he read his answer in them, 
and folded her to his heart. 4 
“ Huldy, do you forgive us?” asked Solo- 
mon, Jacob and Noah, filing into the room, 
and speaking in chorus. 
- Hugh had just finished telling Huldah of 
the trick the boys had played; but she was 
too happy to chide them, and freely par- 


doned them for bringing to her such suffer- 
ing as she had endured for the past year. 

Long before another Valentine’s Day 
came round, the bells of the little Episgopal 
church at Harwich rang merrily for “the 
wedding of Hugh Vansittart and Huldah 
Darrock. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 


MONG the great number of interesting 
churches established within the limits 

of the city of London the two most famous 
and most remarkable are St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey. The subject 
of our sketch, St. Paul’s, stands in the same 
locality occupied by old St. Paul’s, which 
dated its origin back to the commencement 

, of the seventh century, but which was de- 
‘ stroyed by fire in 1666. The cathedral of 
the present day was commenced in 1675, 
$ir Christopher Wren being the architect, 
and was completed in 1710. It is built of 
> Ave Portland stone, in the form of a Latin 
eross, its length being five hundred feet, the 

» transept two hundred eighty-five feet long, 
‘and the west front one hundred and eighty 
feet wide. The campanile towers at 
the west front are each two hundred 
and twenty-two feet high. The dome is 
three hundred and sixty-five feet from the 
ground, and three hundred fifty-six from the 
floor of the church, and is one hundred and 

_ forty-five feet in diameter. The windows 
ate mostly twelve feet wide by twenty-four 
high, the aisles nineteen feet clear width by 
thirty-eight in height; the central avenue is 
forty-one by eighty-four feet, and the domed 
vestibule at the west end is forty-seven feet 
‘*quare by ninety-four feet high. The archi- 
‘tecture is of two orders, the lower being 
Corinthian and the upper composite. The 
interior lacks in ornament, disappointing 
-one who has seen the cathedrals on the con- 
itinent in all the beauty of their elaborate 
‘designs. A still greater defect is the dark- 
mess under the dome, the light being scantily 

» Admitted and not well distributed. It was 
; begun and finished under one architect, with 
™@ few small exceptions. The organ was 
built in 1694 by Bernard Smydt. St. Paul’s 


‘is the fifth in size of the great churches of - 


Europe, being smaller than St. Peter’s and 
the cathedrals of Florence, Milan and Amiens. 

Among the monuments at St. Paul’s are 
those of Nelson, John Howard, Dr. John- 
son, and Sir Charles Napier. In the crypt 
are the tombs of Nelson and Wellington, 
and here is the great memorial in honor of 
the latter. Reynolds, Turner, and other 
illustrious painters, and many eminent per- 
sons, are also buried here. Under the dome 
is the “‘ whispering gallery,’ which com- 
municates with the stone gallery on the out- 
side of the dome, where the outer golden 
gallery at the apex is reached, which affords 
a grand view of the metropolis and its 
environs. The whole ascent is by 616 steps, 
the first 260 of these being comparatively 
easy and well-lighted. In the southwest 
tower are the clock-room and the great bell, 
the diameter of which is about ten feet. 

It has been proposed, for several years 
past, to restore St. Paul’s after Wren’s orig- 
inal designs for the decoration of the interior, 
and the fund for that purpose was raised to 
£60,000 by contributions on occasion of the 
national thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales in 1872, when an impos- 
ing ceremony of thanksgiving on the part of 
the queen and the prince took place here. 
Many improvements have already been 
made, and others are in progress. Haydn 
alluded to the annual singing of five thousand 
metropolitan charity children on the first 
Thursday in June in St. Paul’s cathedral, as 
the most powerful effect he had ever experi- 
enced from music. Divine service is per- 
formed in the chapel three times each day; 


, at 8 and at 9.45 A. M.; and at about 4 P. M.; 


and since 1859 there has also been an eve- 
ning service on Sundays under the dome, 
with seats for three thousand persons. St. 
Paul’s is the cathedral church of the see of 
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London, and its administration is under the 
charge of a dean and chapter, consisting of 
fourgresident canons, four prebendaries, and 
various minor officers. 

The west front of St. Paul’s toward Lud- 
gate street isextremely noble. The elevated 
portico forming the grand entrance consists 
of twelve Corinthian columns, with an upper 
portico of eight columns in the composite 
order, supporting a triangular pediment. 
The entablature represents the history of St. 
Paul’s conversion in basso relievo, by Francis 
Bird. On the centre of the pediment is a 
statue of St. Paul, and at the sides are statues 
of St. James, St. Peter, and the four evange- 
lists. The whole rests on an elevated base, 
the ascent to which is formed by twenty-two 
steps of black marble. At the northwest 
and southwest angles of the cathedral, two 
elegant turrets are erected, each terminating 
in a dome ornamented with a gilt pine-apple. 
The south turret contains the clock, the 
north turret the belfry. 

A semi-circular portico, consisting of a 
dome supported by six Corinthian columns, 
leads to the great north door, or entrance to 
the transept, over which is an entablature 
containing the royal arms supported by 
angels. The south front of the cathedral 
corresponds with the north, excepting the 
entablature, which represents a pheenix ris- 
ing from the flames; the performance of 
Gabriel Cibber. Underneath is the expres- 
sive word Resurgam. The east end of the 
church is semi-circular, and is ornamented 
with a variety of fine sculptures, particularly 
the cipher W. R. within a compartment of 
palm branches, surmounted by an imperial 
crown, in honor of the then reigning sover- 

eign, King William III. The exterior of the 
walls consists of rustic work ornamented 
with two rows of pilasters, the lower of the 
Corinthian, and the other of the composite 
order. The dome, or cupola, rises in beau- 
tiful and majestic proportion, where the 
great lines of the cross intersect each other. 
The dome is terminated by a lantern and 
globe; and on the summit of the whole is 
placed the emblem of the Christian faith. 

' The cathedral is surrounded by a hand- 
some cast-iron balustrade, which weighs 
about two hundred tons, and cost upward of 
£11,000; this rests on a dwarf stone wall, 
and separates the churchyard from the street. 
Within this enclosure, facing Ludgate street, 
is a marble statue of Queen Ann, holding in 
her hands the emblems of royalty, and 
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accompanied by figures representing Great 


Britain, Ireland, France,and America. The: 
interior of the cathedral, as we have said, is. 
not so richly decorated asthe exterior. The 
pavements consist of square slabs of black 
and white marble, placed alternately; and 
the floor of the altar is interspersed with 
porphyry. The flags which hang in various 
parts of the dome and nave are trophies of 
British valor, including flags taken from the 
French by Lord Howe, in 1794, the Dutch 
ones taken by Lord Keith at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and by Lord Duncan at Cam- 
perdown, standards taken by the Duke of 
York from the French, and those secured 
during the American war. The paintings 
by Sir James Thornhill on the compartments 
of the dome are illustrative of the most 
remarkable events in the life of St. Paul, 
such as his miraculous conversion near Da- 
mascus, his preaching before Sergius Paulus, 
with the divine judgment upon Elymas the 
sorcerer; the reverence offered to Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra, by the priests of Jupiter; 
the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at Phil- 
ippi, with the conversion of the jailer; Paul 
preaching to the Athenians; the magic books 
of the Ephesians burnt; Paul’s defence be- 
fore Agrippa and Bernice, and his ship- 
wreck at Melita. 

The whispering gallery takes its name 
from the well-known reverberation of 
sounds; so that the softest whisper is accu- 
rately and loudly conveyed to the ear at the 
distance of one hundred feet, which is the 
diameter of the dome in this part. If the 
door be shut forcibly it produces a strong 
reverberation similar to thunder. The same 
staircase communicates with the galleries 
over the north and south aisles of the nave, 
containing the library and model room. 
The library was furnished with a collection 
‘of books by Bishop Compton, whose por- 
trait is preserved here; but the flooring, 
consisting of upward of two thousand pieces 
of oak, seems to be pointed out as thejobject 
most deserving the attention of a ‘casual 
visitor. The corresponding room the 
north gallery contains a model of the beau- 
tiful altar-piece, intended by the architect 
to ornament the east end of the church, and 
a large model for a building in the style of # 
Grecian temple. This is regarded as the 
design most valued by Sir Christopher Wren; 
but in the opinion of competent judges, we 
have the master-piece of his architectural 
skill in the cathedral itself. 
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The clock-works are well deserving the 
attention of the curious; the pendulum is 
fourteen feet long, and the weight at the 
end is one hundred and twelve pounds; the 
dials on the outside are regulated by a 
smaller one within; the length of the min- 
ute-hands on the exterior dials is eight feet, 
and the weight of each seventy-five pounds; 
the length of the hour-hands is five feet five 
inches, and the weight fourty-four pounds 
each; the diameter of the dial is eighteen 
feet ten inches, and the length of the hour- 
figures two feet two and a balf inches. The 
fine-toned bell which strikes the hours is 
clearly distinguishable from every other in 
the metropolis, and has heen distinctly 
heard at a distance of twenty miles. It is 
about ten feet in diameter, and is said to 
weigh four and one-fourth tons. This bell 
is tolled on the death of any member of the 
royal family, of the lord-mayor, bishop of 
London, or dean of the cathedral. 

The ball and cross surmounting the lan- 
tern, re-erected in 1822, are constructed, as 
to outline and dimensions, on the same plan 
as the originals, but the interior has been 
much improved by the substitution of copper 
and gun-metal bands for those of iron. The 
whole height of the copper-work, which 
weighs above four tons, is twenty-seven feet. 
The iron spindle in the centre, and stand- 
ards to strengthen the copper-work, weigh 
about three tons, forming a total weight of 
above seven tons. The old ball, measuring 
six feet two in diameter, was made of four- 
teen pieces; while the latter ball, measuring 
six feet, and weighing about half a ton with- 
out its ornaments or standards, is constructed 
of only two. It is capable of containing 
eight persons. The ascent to the ball, as we 
have said, is formed by six hundred and six- 
teen steps, of which the first two hundred 
and eighty lead to the whispering gallery, 
and the next two hundred and fifty-four to 
the upper gallery. 

About 1790 a scheme was suggested, and 
has succeeded, to break the monotonous 
uniformity of the architectural masses in the 
interior of the cathedral by the introduction 
of monuments and statues in honor of the 
illustrious dead. The first erected was to 
the memory of John Howard, and was 
opened to public inspection A.D. 1796. The 
monument in memory of Nelson by Flax- 
man, represents Lord Nelson, dressed in the 
pelisse received from the grand seignor, 
leaning on an anchor. Beneath, on the 


right of the hero, Brittannia directs the at- 
tention of young seamen to Nelson, their 
great example. The British lion on the 
other side guards the monument. On the 
cornice of the pedestal are the words ‘‘ Co- 
penhagen, Nile, Trafalgar.” The figures on 
the pedestal represent the North Sea, the 
German Ocean, the Nile and the Mediter- 
ranean. Many other monuments may also 
be seen here. The following interesting 
comments on St. Paul’s are from the 
** American Girl Abroad ”:— 

‘¢ The gray surface of the grand edifice is 
streaked with black, as though time had 
beaten it with stripes, and a pall of smoke 
and dust covers the statues in the court be- 
fore it. Consecrated ground this is, indeed. 
From the earliest times of the Christian re- 
ligion, through all the bigotry and fanati- 
cism of the ages that followed, down to the 
present time, the word of God has been pro- 
claimed here—in weakness often, in bitter- 
ness many times, that belied the spirit of its 
message; by a priesthood more corrupt than 
the people; by noble men, beyond the age 
in which they lived, and whom the flames 
of martyrdom could not appall. Under Dio- 
cletian the first church was destroyed again 
by the Saxons. Twice has it been leveled 
to the ground by fire. But neither sword 
nor flame could subdue it, and firm as a rock 
it stands to-day, as it has stood for nearly 
two hundred years, and as it seems likely to 
stand foragestocome. The sacred stillness 
that invests the place was rudely broken, 
the morning of our visit, by the blows from 
the hammers of the workmen, resounding 
through the dome like a discharge of artil- 
lery. A great stage, and seats in the form 
of an amphitheatre, were being erected in 
the nave for a children’s festival, which 
prevented our doing more than glance down 
its length. We read some of the inscrip- 
tions upon the monuments—that one, so 
often quoted, of Sir Christopher Wren among 
them, ‘ Do you seek his monument? Look 
around you’; glanced into the choir, with 
its gothic stalls, where the service is per- 
formed, and then descended into the crypt, 
beneath all this, that labyrinth of damp 
darkness where so many lie entombed. 
Here is the funeral car of Wellington, with 
candles burning around it, cast frem the 
conquering cannon, which thundered victory 
to a nation but sorrow and death to many a 
home. Shrouded with velvet it is, as are 
the horses, in imitation of those which bere 
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him to his rest. All around were marble 
effigies, blackened, broken, as they survived 
the burning of the late cathedral at the time 
of the great fire. Tombstones formed the 
pavement. ‘Whose can this be?’ I said, 
trying to follow with the point of my um- 
brella the half-worn inscription beneath my 
feet. It was that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Strange enough it seemed to us, coming 
from a country so new as to have been by 
no means prolific in great men, to find them 
here lying about under our feet.” 

Another object of curiosity in the crypt 
at St. Paul’s is the tomb of Nelson. In the 
middle avenue, immediately beneath the 
centre of the dome, stands a sarcophagus of 
black and white marble, resting on a pedes- 
tal, on which are inscribed the words “ Ha- 
ratio Visc. Nelson.’? The sarcophagus and 
pedestal were brought from Cardinal Wol- 
‘sey’s tomb-house at Windsor, where they 
had been prepared by the cardinal for his 
own entombment. Here also may be seen 
the celebrated figure of Dr. Donne, repre- 
senting him as a corpse; it was executed in 
his lifetime, and was frequently the object 
of his contemplation. 

The choir is divided from the body of the 
church by an organ-gallery, supported by 
eight Corinthian columns of black and white 
marble, and enriched with beautiful carving 
by Gibbons, whose decorative performances 
embellish every part of the choir. The 
episcopal throne near the altar is peculiarly 
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elegant. The bishop’s seat for ordinary 
occasions, on the south side, is distinguished 
by a mitre and pelicon; the lord-mayor’s 
seat, on the opposite side, has the city mace 
and other appropriate devices. The dean’s 
stall, under the organ gallery, is distinguished 
by a canopy, and ornamented with sculp- 
tures of fruit and flowers. The pulpit was 
at first placed near the altar, opposite to the 
bishop’s throne, but was afterward removed 
toa more central situation for the greater 
convenience of the auditors. The reading 
desk is supported by an eagle with expanded 
wings, standing on a pillar, surrounded by 
rails, the whole being of gilded brass. The 
sermons were anciently delivered in the 
open air, at a cross in the church-yard, as 
already stated; from which circumstances 
they are still termed Paul’s-cross sermons. 

Americans who visit London should not 
fail to pass a day or two in the cathedral. 
As we have said, they will find many things 
to interest them, and the view from the ball, 
just under the huge cross, is a wonderful 
one. At your feet lies London with its rich 
and poor, its peers and paupers, while at a 
distance can be seen the Thames, bearing 
upon its dirty waters the commerce of the 
world, only some miles above the villages 
the pretty villas with lawns running down 
to the water’s edge, suggestive of comfort 
and wealth. Such a view will repay one for 
all the labor and time spent in climbing the 
long stairs. 


BURIED YEARS. 


BY M. G. WILSON. 


ING me the golden past; its noontides’ splendor, 
Sweet summer walks, soft partings ’neath the stars; 
But waken Memory’s soul with music tender, 
And gently free Love from Grief’s prison bars; 
For pensive musings but renew my pain, 
And buried years can ne’er come back again! 


So sing me days o’er which hope’s rainbow bending 
Cheers hearts at present fainting ’neath their cares, 
And strike me joyous chords, their burden blending 
With longings which will break forth unawares. 
March showers bring autumn crowned with precious nities 
And buried years may yet come back again! 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S VISIT. 


BY ANNA MOBRIS. 


ROUGHOUT all the wide region 

among the Catskills known as the 
Livingston Manor, an intense excitement 
prevailed. The lord of the Manor, Chan- 
cellor Livingston himself, had expressed a 
desire to meet all his tenantry, and had ap- 
pointed a day when he would be in a certain 
field not far from where the flourishing little 
village of Woodstock now stands, and where 
he hoped they would all assemble to meet 
him. 

Who had brought the welcome summons, 
could hardly be told. The very birds of the 
air seemed to carry it, so rapidly did it spread 
from one farm to another. Down in the 
valleys, up on the mountain-side, the one 
theme of thought and conversation was their 
landlord’s invitation. No fear that it would 
not be accepted! Every man, woman, and 
child was to be present; no one for a mo- 
ment thought of staying away except some 
few actually bed-ridden, and unable to 
move, 

Was there a cripple in a family? Ifa 
child, its father or elder brother, or, in de- 
fault of these, some kind-hearted neighbor, 
immediately volunteered to carry it in his 
arms; if too large for this, a vehicle of some 
description must be found to convey it. 
Generally speaking, these hardy mountain- 
eers preferred trusting their own feet rather 
than those of their horses in traversing the 
rough mountain-roads. But where this was 
not practicable, the faithful beasts were 
brought into requisition. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, the greatest 
interest in the approaching event was felt 
by the young men and maidens. Their 
elders indeed had long conferences on the 
subject; and where some fortunate individ- 
ual was found who had actually scen the 
chancellor, in former years, he or she was 
constantly surrounded by a crowd of neigh- 
bors, eagerly questioning and listening for 
all information on the important topic. But 
to the young people it was a grand day, such 
as had never come to them before, and which 
it was almost beyond the bounds of the 
wildest imagination to fancy could ever hap- 
pen again. Many was the shy invitation 
extended by some rustic swain to the fair 
maiden of his choice, to accompany him to 


the appointed rendezvous; and many a fem- 
inine consultation was held as to the pro- 
priety and becomingness of certain pieces of 
antiquated finery—heirlooms which had been 
for years carefully packed away in some 
iron-bound chest, perchance the same one in 
which they had been brought from Holland. 

Amid all the bustle of preparation and 
rejoicing, only one face remained clouded; 
only one young voice took no part in the 
endless discussion and anticipation. Yet no 
one, not even the most malicious among her 
associates, dared say that Gretchen Krous 
had no escort offered her. On the contrary, 
she would have been welcomed by any of the 
families to accompany them; and many of 
the young men pleaded earnestly for the 
pleasure of being her attendant. 

But poor Gretchen shook her head mourn- 
fully at each and every request. But three 
short weeks before, she had followed her 
father to his last resting-place, beside her 
mother who had died just a year ago, and 
now she and her grandmother were left 
alone in the little farm-house in the settle- 
ment known by the Indian name of Wah- 
konk. Shy and modest as one of her favorite 
wood-violets, little Gretchen’s deep-blue 
eyes, and sweet, maidenly ways had made 
her a favorite with young and old. Could 
she have decided to smile on the suit of some 
of the most prosperous young farmers she 
might now have had money and lands at her 
disposal; but the girl had ever clung to her 
home and her father. Now the latter was 
gone, and she feared the other must soon be 
relinquished. For how could she carry on 
the farm, pay the rent, and make a living 
from it to support her grandmother and her- 
self? And it they gave it up, where could 
they go, and what would support them? 
Fer Mr. Krous had left no worldly goods, for 
the support of his mother and daughter. 
He had been a hard-working man; honest 
and industrious, but not very successful; 
just making a living by his every-day work, 
—nothing more. Some more go-ahead and 
resolute damsel might, perhaps, have con- 
sidered the possibility of hiring a competent 
man to take charge of the farm. The thought 
did occur to Gretchen, sufficiently to make 
her say, half-aloud, to herself, “‘ I wonder if 


Mynderse’’—and there she stopped and 
blushed, and never finished the sentence. 
For Mynderse Hardenburgh was a young 
man, who, during her father’s short illness, 
had managed the farm forhim. He was the 
son of an old neighbor, and he and Gretchen 
had, in earlier life, been like brother and 


‘sister. Butold Mr. Hardenburgh had some 


ten years before moved toa distant part of 
the state, and the young folks had never met 
again, until, a few weeks before Mr. Krous’ 
illness, Mynderse had come on a visit to 
some distant relatives, and, hearing that 
Mr. Krous needed some one to assist him, 
applied for the situation. 

This had given him many opportunities 
of seeing his former playmate; and it was 
whispered among the neighbors, with many 
a knowing look and nod, that there would be 
a match one of these days, and a good thing 
too, for old Krous was growing feeble, and 


the young people could live with him, and 


Mynderse take care of the farm. 

Perhaps this was true; certain it is that 
Gretchen’s eyes would brighten, and her 
cheeks flush, as she caught a glimpse of 
Mynderse’s stalwart form in the hay-field, 


or heard his voice ring out in some old song; 


and equally certain it is, that, no matter 


chow busy Mynderse might be, he always 


remembered that it was very hard to draw 
water from the old well, and took care that 
Gretchen’s pail was filled, and plenty of 
wood split and brought into the house, and 
the vegetables for the dinner were gathered, 
and ready for her use. 

But he had said no word of love and mar- 


Tiage, for what had he with which to provide 
ahome? His father was old, by no means 


prosperous, and with a large family depend- 
ent upon him. Being one of the eldest, 
Mynderse had started out to take care of 
himself. His engagement with Mr. Krous 
had been his first venture. He was still 
superintending the farm, but that arrange- 
ment would soon come to an end, and what 
should he do next? A thought of taking 
the farm himself, and begging Gretchen to 
share his fortune, had often occurred to him, 
only to be set aside as selfish and unmanly, 
until he could offer her more. No, he must 
go away and work, and if, when suceess 
should bless his efforts, Gretchen were still 
free, then he would tell of his love, and 
strive to win hers in return, 

He was pondering somewhat sadly on the 
subject of what he should do next, when the 
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voice of old Mrs. Krous roused him from 
his meditations. The old lady was an in- 
valid, seldom moving from her chair, often 
not from her bed for many days at a time; 
but she was of a most gentle and placid 
temper, always cheerful, and ready to look 
on the brightest side of everything. 

* Gretchen,” she said, “‘ why will you not 
go to see the lord of the manor?”’ 

grandmother!’’ was the reply, in 
Gretchen’s timid tones, ‘* 1 cannot—indeed, 
I cannot!” 

But,” continued the old lady, ‘I think 
you ought to go. He desires all his tenants 
to meet him. Now, since your dear father’s 
death, you are his tenant, and you should 
go. Ah,” she went on dreamily, ‘‘I re- 
member him well; and a fine-looking man 
he was.”’ 

‘You, grandmother!’ exclaimed her 
listener, with astonishment. you 
ever see Chancellor Livingston ?” 

“Yes, indeed I have!” replied Mrs. 
Krous, proudly. ‘*I have both seen him 
and spoken to him. It was many years ago, 
when your grandfather was living. The 
lord, a young man then, was riding past this 
house when a sudden and violent shower 
came ou. The horse he rode was frightened 
by the lightning and hail, and became un- 
manageable. Your grandfather hastened to 
his assistance, and begged him to take shel- 
ter with us till the shower was over, which 
he did. I had just got dinner ready, and he 
sat down and ate as heartily as though he 
had been used to buttermilk pop all his 
life.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he liked it better than if he 
had,”’ suggested Gretchen, who did not relish 
the dainty Dutch dish referred to. 

‘¢ And when he left,” continued her grand* 
mother, not heeding the interruption, ‘he 
bade us good-by so kindly, and hoped it 
would some day be in his power to render us 
as good a service as we had him; for you 
see, Gretchen, he thought his horse would 
have thrown him, and perhaps have killed 
him, had it not been for your grandfather. 
So now, when I hear them all talking about 
going to see him, I wish I could go and 
speak to him, and perhaps he would not be 
hard on us, and turn out the poor old woman 
and fatherless girl, but trust us a while till 
we could find what we could do, Butatany 
rate, I wish you would go and look at him, 

and be able to tell me what he says and does. 
It would make me feel almost young again.” 


| 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S VISIT. 


There was a silence, broken only by faint 
sobs from Gretchen, who had been overcome 
by the allusion to their lowly condition; and 
presently the tall form of Mynderse Hard- 
enburgh darkened the humble doorway. 

‘““T was sitting out here on the stoop, Mrs. 
Krous,” he said quietly, but with a curious 
resolution in his voice, ““and heard what 
you said about the chancellor, and I wanted 
to beg Gretchen once more to go with me to 
see him.” 

“ Are you going, Myuderse ?”’ cried the 
oldlady delightedly. ‘* Why, then, of course 
Gretchen will go. I suppose she didn’t 
quite like to go in such a crowd alone, but 
with you it will be very different. Speak, 
Gretchen, and say you will go.” 

Very reluctantly the girl gave the required 
assent, but her hearers were too much 
pleased to notice how averse she was to the 
plan. She ventured to make some remon- 
strances as to leaving her grandmother alone, 
but the invalid overruled them all, declaring 
that she should be perfectly well in their 
absence, and what they would have to tell 
on their return would do her more good than 
any medicine she could take. 

The all-important day soon arrived, and 


with the earliest dawn the whole country- 
side seemed in motion. Little groups— 
comprising all ages—men, women and chil- 
dren, might be seen in every direction, all 
bound on the same errand, gayly chatting 
and laughing as they hurried on. 

A more delightful day could not have been 


chosen. Not a eloud was to be seen. A 
shower on the previous evening had given 
new life and beauty to every tree and flower, 
and from the grand old mountains on the 
one side, to the sparkling river on the other, 
all nature seemed rejoicing in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

Somewhat of the universal gayety had 
stolen into little Gretchen’s face. Her eyes 
were brighter than since her father’s death, 
her smile less sad, and a faint wild-rose 
bloom was on her usually pale cheek. 

Mynderse thought her in no haste to be 
gone, and onee or twice ventured to hint 
that the walk was a long one, and the day 
likely to be very warm; but yet she lingered, 
arranging and re-arranging everything for 
the invalid’s comfort, till at last her grand- 
Mother, somewhat impatiently, bade her go, 
or she would no: be in time to see the ehan- 
cellor arrive, and she wished to hear every 
particular on her return. Then the girl put 


on her bonnet, and with a parting kiss to 
Mrs. Krous, set out on her long walk, Myn- 
derse once more urging his oft-repeated pro- 
posal to get out the old horse and wagon 
and drive her over the rocky roads. But. 


‘Gretchen preferred to walk, and they pro- 


ceeded along the steep paths between Wah- 
konk and Woodstock, quickening their steps 
as the rumor ran from one group to another 
that the chancellor’s boat was being pre- 
pared, eager eyes watching every movement 
on the opposite side of the river. A little 
later, and it was reported that the chancellor 
was to be seen descending the bank; pres- 
ently that he, with favored companions, had 
actually embarked. 

More and more intense grew the excite- 
ment, as each of these reports spread along 
the hill-side. Every eye was employed in 
watching the boat which skillful oarsmen 
were rapidly propelling, and when at length 
it reached the western bank, cheer after 
cheer rent the air, and all hurried forward, 
fearful of not being at the rendezvous in 
time to welcome the lord of the manor. But. 
he had still quite a drive to take. Horses 
and carriages were awaiting him, but the 
steps of his impatient tenantry would have 
outstripped the swiftest steeds, especially on 
those rough mountain roads; and when the 
party from the manor reached the appointed 
field, they found a numerous company ready 
to welcome them. 

It is quite possible that Chancellor Living- 
ston, when he expressed his desire to meet. 
his tenantry, might have supposed that only 
the head of each household would respond 
to his summons. Certain it is, he looked 
somewhat amazed when he first beheld the 
motley crowd that awaited him. But soon 
recovering his self-possession, he graciously 
acknowledged the tumultuous greeting that 
burst from every side, and followed by his 
party, made his way to a huge rock which 
was nearly in the centre of the field, and 
which is shown to this day as the one on 
which he stood. Springing lightly to the 
top, he again and again bowed in answer to 
the continued cheering, and having presently 
made it understood that he wished to address 
them, profound silence suddenly took the 


. place of the noisy welcome. 


In a few simple, well-chosen words he 
thanked them for the pleasure they had given 
him by thus complying with his wish; spoke 
kindly and feelingly of the tie which had 
now, for so many years, bound them to- 
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gether, and expressed his wish to do what- 
ever was best for their interest, and a hope 
that if any felt themselves aggrieved they 
would take that opportunity to tell them of 
their trouble, and have matters set right. 

Prolonged cheers and wild cries of excite- 
ment burst forth as he concluded. He then 
descended from his elevated position and 
stood near the base of the rock, many, espe- 
cially among the oldest present, those who 
had seen him in days gone by, crowding up 
for one word or look of recognition. 

One of his party, a young lady, called his 
attention to pretty Gretchen, who, with 
glowing eyes and blushing cheeks, had drawn 
nearer and nearer, as if unconsciously, until 
now she stood within a few feet of him, 
closely attended by Mynderse, who looked 
somewhat perplexed as to what she meant 
to do, but had evidently made up his mind 
to support her in it, whatever it might be. 

Struck by her beauty and evident girlish 
admiration, the chancellor took a step or two 
forward, at the same time smiling and ex- 
tending his hand, the crowd falling back a 
little as they saw it was the orphan, Gretchen, 
who had attracted his attention. 

** And what can I do for you, my pretty 
maiden ?”’ he asked kindly. 

Her timidity quite banished by the genial 
look and tone, Gretchen exclaimed, as she 
almost reverently touched the extended 
hand:— 

*O sir, be good to my poor grandmother! 
Do not turn her from her home, but grant 
her shelter, as she once granted it to you!” 

“Granted me shelter! Who is your 
grandmother, child? And who are you?” 
asked Chancellor Livingston in some bewil- 
derment. 

‘IT am Gretchen Krous,’’ answered the 
girl, simply. ‘‘And my grandfather once 
helped you when your horse was frightened 
by a tempest, and you took refuge in his 
house near Wahkonk.”’ 

**] remember; I remember it well,’’ mur. 
mured the chancellor. And Gretchen con- 
tinued :— 

‘Now grandfather and my father and 
mother are dead, and grandmother and I are 
dett alone in the old house, and we grieve 
that we must leave it.” 

* And why must you leave it?’ asked her 
listener. 

*¢ Because we cannot longer pay the rent, 
nor have we any one to work on the farm,” 
replied Gretchen. 
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‘The last is the worst,’? commenced the 
chancellor, “‘ for I can give you the rent, but 
I cannot give you some one to manage the 
farm. Though perhaps | might,” he supple- 
mented, as he caught a glimpse of Myn- 
derse’s eager face. ‘‘ Who is this young 
man? A former neighbor’s son, you say. 
Ah, a son of old Mynderse Hardenburgh! 
Yes, yes; I remember him well. 
looks, pretty Gretchen, as though he would 
willingly take care of both you and the 
farm.’’ 

“That I would,’ burst. heartily from 
Mynderse. 

** Then suppose we arrange matters in this 
way,” said the chancellor with great gravity, 
though there was a suspicious twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘*I will give the farm to you, Gretchen, 
and give you to Mynderse, and then you and 
he and the old grandmother will all be con- 
tented and happy. Shall it not be so?” 
he asked, bending low to catch the embar- 
rassed maiden’s reply. 

Blushing deeply, and keeping her eyes 
downcast, she yet allowed Mynderse to take 
possession of her hand and murmur some 
re-assuring words. 

** Answer, Gretchen,’ repeated the chan- 
cellor; “‘ shall it not be as I have said?” 

Faintly, almost inaudibly, came the reply: 

you please, sir.”’ 

** Here, Dominie,”’ called the lord, turning 
with an amused and triumphant air io one 
of his friends, ‘‘here is work for you. I 
wish you to marry this young couple.” 

‘‘Now?’’ queried the clerical personage 
addressed. ‘*Does your lordship mean 
now?” 

“Here and now! This very moment!” 
commanded the chancellor; then leaping to 
the top of the rock, he shouted loudly to all 
present to be still and witness the marriage 
of Mynderse Hardenburgh and Gretchen 
Krous. 

A marvelous silence prevailed, broken only 
by the Dominie’s voice, as he proceeded 
with the ceremony, and in a few moments 
pronounced the young couple man and 
wife. 

The assemblage was then dismissed, the 
chancellor’s last words to Gretchen being &@ 
kind message to her grandmother, and an 
assuranee, which was speedily fulfilled, that 
he would send her a marriage certificate and 
the necessary papers to secure to her (e 
possession of the farm. 


And he 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


were poor. Not the bitter grirding 

poverty, but poor enough to freshen 
up old dresses and retrim last year’s bonnets, 
without the most remote hope of a summer 
at Saratoga or a winter at Washington. 

For years mamma, sister Ett and your 
humble servant bad lived at the Elms. The 
house was a quaint old-fashioned one, with 
plenty of cool spacious rooms, shaded by 
long rows of stately elms. I think one 
might go far and then fail to find as pretty a 
parlor as ours. The carpet was deep mossy- 
green, delicately shaded with clusters of 
white wood-violets and tufts of feathery 
ferns peeping daintily out. The walls were 
white, with a faint pink flush, a few engrav- 
ings and crayon sketches, and one glowing 
painting that cast its own brilliant dash of 
brightness over the whole room. Back of 
the parlor was the library and sitting-room 
combined, The floor was of dark stained 
wood, the windows wide and deep, opening 
onto the rose-twined veranda. In one corner 
stood the old cottage piano, quaintly-carved 
and yellow-keyed, but sweet-toned for all of 
that; opposite was the antique bookcase, 
well filled with the choice volumes that had 
been dear papa’s delight. 

For ten years we had lived at the Elms 
happy and contented; now I was going to be 
married. I gazed at the circle of dead gold 
set with three flashing diamonds half in 
wonder, half in delight. Diamonds! Even 
so. Six months ago my prospect of becom- 
ing queen of England was about equal to the 
prospect of my wearing diamonds. It had 
all come about—my engagement, I mean— 
by attending a party at the Hon. Mrs. Mor- 
dont’s. The Hon. Mrs. Mordont was a very 
grand woman; her parties, when she con- 


Gescended to give one, were magnificent 


‘affairs. Of course it would not do to offend 
“my lady ’’ by not accepting her kind invi- 
tation, still less to appear unsuitably dressed. 
Unfortunately, we had no chests of rare 
yellow laces and exquisite old silks to bring 
forward on this important occasion, story- 


book fashion. 


Ett’ had been blessed in some remote 


period with a lovely blue silk; we turned, 
brushed, and cut it low in the neck (I never 


saw a prettier neck than Ett’s, so white, 
with cunning little dimples in the plump 
shoulders), and covered it with fairy puffs of 
white tulle. It was completely modernized. 
I don’t believe even one imagined that 
lovely evening dress to be, at least, ten years 
old. 

‘** Now, girlie,” said mamma, flushed and 
pleased with our marvelous success, ‘* what 
will you wear?” 

‘* My white muslin; nothing else, is there? 
And as an original finish you can tack on a 
card labelled ‘ sweet simplicity.’ ” 

In spite of my sarcasm the dress looked 
fresh and cool, with its tiny fluted ruffles, 
and the neck trimmed with rich old lace. 

‘* My lady” sent her carriage. We went 
in state. Mrs. Mordont had several friends 
up from the city, and to my unsophisticated 
eyes the ladies seemed to be all trains and 
shoulders. 

At Mrs. Mordont’s I first met Bur Eaton, 
jnst through college, handsome as Adonis 
when Venus proved him. The acquaintance 
was followed rapidly up, and I was soon in 
the land of Beulah called courtship. 

Three months passed, and one evening 
Bur slipped the flashing diamonds on my 


‘plump finger, and I promised to become 


his wife in the fall. ‘‘ That is,” I had said, 
half laughing, “if I don’t find some one IE 
like better.” And Bur had clasped my 
hands tightly, telling me never to come 
back to him “my vows forgot, my faith 
forswore.”’ 

I did not stop to analyze my heart, but. 
thought it rather delightful to have an 
agreeble young gentleman completely at my 
service. And last, but not least, we were 
going to Europe—Europe, that land of niy 
dreams! The last of May we received a 
letter from my Aunt Sherwood, desiring one 
of us to come and spend a month with her. 

“It must be you;” and mamma placed 
her plump hand on my dark braids. ‘“‘ My 


_glirlie must get back her roses before she 


leaves the old home nest for the flight over 
the water.” 


So it was decided that I should spend a 
month way up among the granite hills. One 
morning I found myself on board the express 
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train eastward bound. Directly in front of 
me sat a fat red-faced woman, trying to 
quiet a struggling baby. I never saw such 
contortions, or heard such horrible howls 
‘and unearthly screams as that baby uttered. 
1 tried to read, but gave up in despair, and 
resigned myself to my fate. After an eight 
‘hours’ ride the conductor screamed Earl- 
ton’’ in an angry voice, as if such a little 
out-of-the-way place was a personal affront. 

As I had not stated on what day I should 
arrive, there was no one at the station to 
meet me. I took a seat in the rambling 
*bus, and ten minutes after was deposited in 
‘front of a brown house. 

I walked slowly up the clear gravel walk, 
and concluded aunt must be fond of flowers. 
Why, it was flowers, flowers, flowers! 
Wherever a rose could climb, wherever a 
iowering shrub could grow, there it was. I 
knocked several times, but no one answered 
my summons. In some of the upper regions 
I could hear a bell ringing ferociously. I 
opened the hall door, and walked up the 
staircase in the direction of that frantic bell. 
Everything was old and dingy, the upper 
hall had no carpet, and the wall paper looked 
-a8 if it had been on since the year one. 

‘* Who is there?” asked a faint voice. 

I pushed open a half-closed door. 

“ My dear aunt!’’ I exclaimed, as, with 
-outstretched hands, I walked hastily up to a 
_plump figure reposing in an invalid’s chair. 

“Don’t! You annoy me.” I felt as if I 
had been suddenly dipped in cold water. 

‘I presume you are my sister’s daughter 
Rosamond? Pray remove your hat and be 
seated.”’ 

I thought her rather cool, but concluded 
to make the best of it, so I sat down and 
surveyed the room. 

You crushed brilliant summer blossoms in 
the mosslike carpet. A great bay window 
was filled with beautiful flowering plants. 
_It did not seem possible that this luxurious 
room could belong to the house. On a little 
_round table at my aunt’s side stood a fragile 
bubble-like glass, and a slender-necked bot- 
tle filled with golden wine, that sparkled and 

_glowed like imprisoned sunshine, a basket 
of delicious fruit, and some fragrant flowers. 
. My aunt suddenly opened her eyes. 

_ “I presume you can make herb tea, and 
attend to the sick?” 

will do my best. How long have you 

ill?” 
» “Ill Why, for years! Some chronic 
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disease; never expect to get well.” And 
aunt looked as if she rather enjoyed the 
situation, ‘‘I should think,’’ reproachfully, 
‘** you could have visited me before.” 

I respectfully hinted that our letters had 
not been answered. 

** Robert wished to write, but I would not 
allow it; wanted to write myself. Dreadful 
bore—letter-writing! ”’ 

There was a slow step on the stairs. 

doctor!’ whispered my aunt, sud- 
denly becoming limp, gasping and opening 
her mouth. 

1 grasped the fan, fully confident aunt was 
going into a fit. 

‘* How are we to-day, eh?” and the white- 
headed doctor eyed aunt in an odd manner, 

** Poorly, poorly!’ sighed aunt. 

** Your niece, madam ?” nodding his head 
toward me. 

‘Yes. I am glad she is here; Robert has 
been so negligent.” 

The doctor looked savage. 

** You have one of the best sons God ever 
made,” he exclaimed testily. ‘‘ Young lady, 
just step down to the parlor with me.”’ 

I followed him down to the shabby little 
parlor. 

‘* Well, young lady, what do you think of 
your aunt?” 

I sagely replied I was not prepared to say. 

“* Well, I am; she is just about as much 
sick as a cat’s foot!” 

**Goodness!’’ I exclaimed, in my aston- 
ishment. 

“It’s the truth.” And he went to mop 
ping his face with a huge handkerchief. 
** She has had all the doctors in creation— 
taken barrels of patent medicine. All under 
the heavens she needs is fresh air and exer- 
cise. Got one of the best sons that ever the 
Lord made—should think she would torment 
the life out of him. Most dreadful woman 
I ever saw!” 

I sat and stared in helpless astonishment. 

** Do you know anything?” he suddenly 
inquired. 

I glared. He had evidently taken me for 
an idiot. 

**T guess you do.” And he grinned in & 


very amiable manner. ‘ Thought I’d better 


tell you, so you would know how to take 
your aunt’s nonsense. She has got an awful 
temper—terrible! But you must stay just 
as long as you can—do lots of good, if you 
are strong and will use common sense. Son 
always shabby good-tempered; takes after 
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his father. Every child in the town loves 
him, every man and woman respects the 
pastor. It’s too bad, too bad! I’d do any- 
thing I could for the poor boy.”” And the 
doctor sighed and stared at me helplessly. 

Just then the bell rang frantically. I 
darted up-stairs, the doctor trudged off. 

‘* What did make you so long? I want 
you to go down immediately and prepare me 
some poached eggs, cream toast, chocolate, 
and I think I could eat a bit of cold chicken; 
there is one cooked somewhere.”’ 

I started down the stairs, and met a gen- 
tleman coming up. He looked at me curi- 
ously, and doffed his hat with a polite 
“ good-evening.”’ 

“Why, Robert, is it possible you are so 
forgetful?” I exclaimed, laughing. 

‘Can this be the little curly-headed Rosa- 
mond I saw ten years ago?” looking at me 
flushed and eager. 

“Of course it is, you foolish boy.” And 
I laughed, blushed, and tried to choke down 
the lump in my throat, as I looked at his 
tired eyes and the odd little wrinkles inter- 
lacing his forehead, and the threadbare 
clothes. 

“ Why, you have not been to your room! ”’ 
looking at my dusty traveling-dress. ‘“‘ Come, 


- Jet me show you the way.”’ 


“ Not—not just now, if you please; I am 
going to make aunt some cream toast and\ 
-chocolate.”’ 

His face flushed. 

“Do you go to your room immediately! ”’ 
And with a playful show of authority he led 
me to the door. 

I brushed my hair, bathed my grimy face 
‘and hands, donned a cool dress, and de- 
scended to the kitchen. 

“ Why, Robert, do the fairies help you? ”’ 
I exclaimed, glancing admiringly at the deli- 
-cately browned toast, delicious poached eggs 
-and fragrant chocolate. 

“Of course tHey dol”? And he laughed 
-and reddened. 
~ I had just finished my chocolate when I 
‘was summoned to my aunt’s room. 

“IT wish you to make me some herb tea, a 
‘mustard plaster, and I think I had better 
‘have a poultice for my left lung, and a hot 
‘footbath.”’ 

I started meekly down the stairs. 

“Rosamond,” aunt called, bring up that 
‘cure for all human ills,’ the cod-liver oil 
‘box of pills, and the powders, and—and— 
Well, perhaps that will do this time.” 


Perhaps that would do!” I wondered 
what on earth my aunt was made of, and 
felt thankful that she was only my dear 
mamma’s half sister. 

Presently Robert and I went up laden 
with cups, bottles, plasters, poultices, and 
goodness only knows what. The herb tea 
was too cold, the footbath too hot, the poul- 
tice too thick, the plaster too thin, the pills 
bitter, and the ‘cure for all human ills” 
nasty—it certainly looked nasty enough. 

All trials and tribulations must end some- 
time, and at last aunt was deposited safe in 
bed, much to my delight. 

I never could have endured the next 
month without Robert. ‘1 was up-stairs, 
and dewn-stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.”’ 
Oh, the horrible messes that I stewed up 
under my aunt’s directions! At the end of 
the month I excelled in making herb tea and 
plasters. The parlor rejoiced in a pretty 
new carpet, cool white curtains, and a few 
pictures. Robert had lost the old tired look, 
and the ugly little wrinkles were fast disap- 
pearing. The last evening of my visit, the 
doctor came driving up with his prancing 
bays. 

‘* Young lady, march and get your hat. 
You and Robert are going for a drive.” 

I meekly obeyed, and Robert and I were 
soon rolling over the smooth country road, 
past cool farm-houses and through fragrant 
lanes. Robert was unusually silent, and I 
lightly shook the ribbons. 

“Gently, gently, Rosamond!” exclaimed 
Robert. 

But it was too late; the high-mettled bays 
plunged madly down the rocky hill and upset 
the light buggy. For the first time in my 
life I fainted. When I returned to con- 
sciousness I was tightly clasped in Robert’s 
arms. 

“Robert Sherwood, are you crazy?” I 
exclaimed. 

**T couldn’t help it, you looked so white 
and still! And Ilove you! O my darling!” 

Let me go—let me go! Don’t you know 
that I am engaged to be married?” 

Rosamond!” 

“Tam. This is my ring,’ holding it up 
rebukefully. 

* Forgive me, Rosamond; [ did not think 
of such a thing. You will not be angry 
with me ? ” wishfully. 

*“No, you foolish boy! ”’ 

We went silently home in the purple twi- 
light. 
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The next morning I went back to B——. 
I found mamma and Ett deep in the charm- 
ing mystery of my wedding trosseau. Noth- 
ing satisfied me; I really think I missed my 
daily pilgrimage up and down-stairs. 

One evening Ett had been reading ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith,” in her sweet low voice, and I sat 
dreaming over the words :— 

“ My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 
Or something which never will be expressed, 

Has brought her back from her grave again, 

With the jasmine in her breast. 

She is not dead, she is not wed! 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then; 

And the very first words that her sweet lips said, 

My heart grew youthful again. 
But oh, the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And oh, that music! and oh, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 
‘Non ti seordar di me! 
Non ti seordar di me!’”’ 

A boy came hastily up the walk with a 
brown envelope in his hand. 

“Despatch, ma’am!’’ And he gave it 
mamma. 

Oh, the merciless brevity of that telegram! 


**R, Sherwood died this morning. Fune- 
ral three o’clock Thursday.” 


The room seemed to dance. I would not 
—I must not faint. With dry lips I whis- 
pered, ‘* He is dead, he is dead—dead!” I 
stared at the horrible flowers on mamma’s 
fan; there never was, never would be, such 
impossible roses. The lamp danced, and all 
the ugly, ugly little carved griffins on the 
piano sang or seemed to sing the words Ett 
had read but a moment before. 

“ And I think in the lives of most women and men, 


There is a moment when all would run smooth 
and even, 
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If the dead could only find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


“Ett,” I could hear mamma say, “ you 
and I must go to-morrow morning. Poor 
Ruby; how she will miss him!” 

They go—they go to my dead darling! 
Never! a thousand times never! 

“I must go, mamma. I shall know just 
what todo. Aunt Ruby will want me.” 

Mamma demurred at first, but presently 
concluded I should go, and alone. 

That night I sent Bur Eaton back his 
diamonds. I could never marry him, I felt, 
The next evening I alighted at Earlton; the 
train had been delayed, and I walked swiftly 
through the purple dusk to Aunt Ruby’s 
home. 

I went up the walk into the little hall. 
The parlor door was open, and I could see a 
bowed figure sitting at the window. ‘‘ Aunt! 
O, Aunt Ruby!” I gasped. 

The figure started up, tall—so tall! Was 
it, could it be? The next moment I had 
both arms clasped around Robert’s neck. 

‘“*Oh, I thought youwwere dead—dead!” 
sobbiag and clinging to*him. 

** Rosamond, darling, what do you 
mean ?”’ clasping’ me close, so close to his 
warm beating heart. 

** That—that horrible—horrible telegram!” 

** Yes, I sent that horrible telegram, young 
lady,’ chuckled. the doctor’s voice in the 
doorway. ‘* Thought it would bring you.” 

Poor Aunt Ruby was dead; she had rup- 
tured a blood-vessel the morning before. 

Two days after the funeral Robert accom- 
panied me home, and in the golden October 
I was married, and the sun never looked on 
a happier bride. 


LEAVING HOME. > 


[Longfellow’s pen-picture of the ever prevalent and natural inclination of the fair flower to leave father 
and mother, and cleave unto a husband, is beautiful and truthful.] 


HUS it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us! 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
_ Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 

With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she foflows where he leads her, 


Leaving all things for the stranger! 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THREE BOYS AND A BEAR. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


T was about the middle of September. 
We had gone up to the Heron Pond, 
Rod Nichols, Tom Edwards and myself, and 
were camping out for a few days. Septem- 
ber, by the way, is much the best season for 
that sort of thing—up here in Maine, at 
least; for the ‘‘ black flies’? and mosquitos 
are gone by that time. Through the sum- 
mer months they nearly eat a fellow up, if 
he shows his head in the woods and about 
the ponds. 

The “‘Heron” is the northernmost of a 
chain of ponds, or small lakes, some fifteen 
or twenty miles in length. The land has 
been cleared about the lower end of the 
chain, and at the outlet of the lower pond 
there is a ‘*lumber-dam,’’ which flows back 
to the Heron. A cdnoe.can pass up, from 
the dam, through the whole chain. But 
after getting up to Loon Pond, and thence 
through the Sagamore” into the Heron, 
the country all about is a wilderness. A 
heavy black growth of spruce and fir comes 
down to the shore of the ponds, and to the 
banks of the sluggish streams which connect 
them together. 

We had gone up in a “ dug-out,”” as we 
call them, a canoe or boat made from a large 
pine log by hacking out the inside. This 
one was about twenty feet long and two and 
a half feet wide on the inside, a very ser- 
viceable boat, and very easily rowed. Such 
crafts tip and roll rather easy, though. In- 
deed, we had to sit pretty straight in ours to 
keep from flopping over. 

Paddling leisurely along, we got up to the 
head of the Heron The second afternoon after 
starting, and camped on a high knoll, cov- 
ered with low spruces, which rises abruptly 
from the pond near the mouth of a large 
brook. Our plan was to trap for mink up 
this brook, and also along the pond, and fish 
at our leisure. Our camp was merely a half- 
shelter of spruce boughs, in front of which 
we had set some stakes and a ‘“‘lug-pole”’ 
for our camp-kettle. In case of a storm, we 
had some rubber blankets which could be 
converted into a temporary tent. 

It was a rather wild region about there, 


though; and during the first night we heard 
such a variety of screeching and strange 
cries, that the next day we strengthened our 
position by building a thick hedge of the 
scrubby evergreens aboutit. This was easily 
enough done, by simply cutting them down 
and piling them around, which we did, leav- 
ing a gap for a doorway on the side next to 
the pond. 

‘* Expect that does look a little cowardly,”’ 
said Rod, pointing up to this shrubby fortifi- 
cation as we came up from fishing that 
afternoon. ‘‘ But those were rather queer 
noises we heard last night, and [ saw some 
big tracks down on the shore along the bog 
in the mud. Looks as if there were large 
game around us. Bear’s tracks, I thought.’’ 

Guess they won’t get through our scrub- 
fence without our knowing it,’’ said Tom, 
laughing. 

We had caught a fine string of pond-trout, 
and just at dusk we shot a raccoon which 
had come out upon the shore to dig for frogs 
in the mud. Our camp inside the hedge 
mast have had a wild, not to say grotesque, 
look, as it grew darker and the fire bright- 
ened. A trout chowder was cooking in the 
kettle, and trout was also being broiled on 
the coals; while on the other side two quar- 
ters of ’coon, suspended from the lug-pole 
by birchen withes, were slowly turning and 
roastiug. Our dinner would be a little late, 
on account of beginning to get it late; but 
we had a big thing under way, and by ten 
o’clock expected to be able to dine in style 
and have a general barbecue. 

A mighty and far-prevailing odor was 
going forth from our knoll, and unfortunately 
attracted noses not invited to the feast. 

Browning beautiful!’ remarked Tom, 
turning the trout. 

“* Nothing like fat ’coon,” said Rod, bast- 
ing the venison. ‘Only smell of this!” 
When, as he was speaking, we heard a sort 
of snort, and jumping up, saw a great black 
creature at the door of our hedge, looking in, 
and extending his ugly black muzzle with 
short sniffs, as if he too felt an interest in 
the approaching barbecue. 
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Gracious!’ yelled Tom, jumping up. 
Look there! 

“Bear! A bear! ’’ shouted Rod. 

“‘ The guns! the guns!” exclaimed Tom, 
skurrying round. ‘‘ Where’s the guns ?” 

But as ill luck would have it, we had left 
our guns standing in the gap in the fence, 
not two yards from the spot where the bear 
stuod; and while we were blundering over 
each over, and finding this out, in marched 
Bruin, straight up to the savory lug-pole, 
snuffing and sniffing. No time for cere- 
mony! If he were coming in, we wanted to 
go out. Plunging into the green hedge, on 
the opposite side, we scrambled through and 
ran down the knoll to quite a respectful dis- 
tance. But the bear didn’t follow us; he 
had found better business inside probably. 

‘*He’s going through our dinner,” mut- 
tered Rod. ‘Guess he’ll find that chowder 
a little hot, though.” 

We waited several minutes; he didn’t 
come out, and the hedge concealed him 
from sight. 

* Let’s go round, still, to where we can 
see in at the gap,” whispered Tom. “I 
should like to know what he’s up to.” 


Stealing cautiously around to the other 


side, we crept up toward the gap and beheld 
Bruin sitting by the fire, devouring the ’coon. 
A few mouthfuls more and he had finished 
it. Then sniffing at the kettle, he touched 
it with his nose; it burned him. Where- 
upon he jumped back, and striking at it with 
his paw, sent it spinning from the lug-pole, 
the hot, steaming contents flying in every 
direction. 

‘“* There goes our chowder,”’ muttered Rod. 
**That’s too bad! Couldn’t we creep up 
and get hold of those guns somehow ?” 

If it had been pitch dark, this might have 
been more safely accomplished; but it was a 
bright, moonlight night. 

“Don’t believe he can see off from the 
fire, though,” said Rod. ‘ I’m going to try 
for them, anyhow.”’ 

The bear was busy licking up the chowder; 
and tiptoeing along in the shadow of the 
spruces, Rod reached in and drew out first 
one, and then another of the fowling-pieces. 
But as he moved the second a bough rustled, 
at which the shaggy intruder looked grimly 
around. Rod beat a hasty retreat, leaving 
the other gun, which happened to be mine. 

It was sheer foolishness to fire at him, for 
the guns were loaded with nothing heavier 
than duck-shot. But the sight of the chow- 


der lying in the ashes was so exasperating 
that Rod and Tom at once blazed away, at a 
distance of four or five rods. A growl fol- 
lowed the reports, and amid the smoke raised 
by the discharge, we beheld the bear rush- 
ing out to wreak vengeance on the impru- 
dent marksmen. 

Here he comes,” I cried. ‘ Run! run!’ 

We sprang away down the side of the knoll. 

* Into the boat! Into the dug-out! ” cried 
Tom. 

We piled in. It was hitched to a stump 
by asmall rope. No time for untying knots; 
breaking loose, we shoved off, none too soon, 
either. The bear was close upon us, and 
ere we were two rods from the bank, he was 
on it, in a great rage, growling and turning 
to snap at the spots where the shot had 
pricked him. 

Paddle away,”’ cried Rod; ‘“‘he may 
swim after us.” 

But the old chap didn’t seem inclined to 
try the water; and after rowing for eight or 
ten rods, we drew up. 

Rod had dropped his gun in the scramble 
to get aboard, but Tom had thrown his in, 
and I had my powder and shot in my jacket 
pocket. 

‘*Let’s pepper him,’’ said Rod, hastily 
loading. ‘‘Ought to be a little nearer to 
him, though.” 

We backed the canoe up within four or 
five rods of the bank, and let him have an- 
other dose of shot, to which he responded 
with fresh growls and indications of coming 
out to us. 

‘Give him another!” cried Tom. Let 
me load it;’’ which he did, nearly exhaust- 
ing the shot-pouch. ‘“‘ Back up a little 
nearer.”’ 

We pushed the canoe back within a dozen 
yards of the bank, almost under the bear’s 
nose. 

‘“* Now be ready to pull quick,’’ continued 
Tom, and fired. There Was a tremendous 
report, more growls, and a splash into the 
water. The old fellow was coming; he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t stand that any longer. 

‘Pull hard!’ shouted Tom, dropping the 
gun, and catching up one of the board seats 
for an additional paddle. 

We bent to it, and on came Bruin, paw 
over paw, behind. But he couldn’t outswim 
the dug-out. A race of a dozen rods showed 
that the bear was getting left behind. He 
came splashing on, however, with bearish 
perseverance, 
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Bound to have satisfaction,” said Rod, 
looking back. 

“ Yes, and let’s give him what we can,” 
said Tom. 

“You keep paddling, and I’ll shoot him 
some more. Hand out the rest of that shot, 
Kit.” 

The great black head, puffing along half a 
dozen rods behind, was an excellent mark. 
Taking aim out of the stern, Tom let fly 
again. We heard the shot slit into the 
water. The big head fairly went under for 
a moment, but bobbed up again and came 
on steadily. 

About half way across the upper arm of 
the pond there is a small island, of half an 
acre, perhaps. We were so engaged with 
what was going on behind that we nearly 
ran on to this, ere we saw where we were, 
but turning sharply aside, passed it to the 
right. Not so with Bruin; he had about all 
the swimming he cared for, and making 
directly for the island, climbed up the bank, 
shook himself, and went in out of sight 
among the low bushes and trees which cov- 
ered it. 

“Race is over for to-night,” said Rod. 

“And the shot is out, too,” said Tom. 
“* Wonder if he will stay there on the island 
while we go back to the knoll after more 
shot and the other guns ?”” 

“Guess so; he must be pretty tired.” 

We rode slowly back. It must have been 


Dearly midnight by this time. Ourcamp-fire 


had gone out, and the ruins of our dinner 
lay seattered about. In lieu of our antici- 
pated feast, we had to content ourselves 
With some dry bread we had brought up in 
the boat. And come to sit down, we felt so 
tired that’ we gave up the idea of hunting 
the bear any further till morning, camped 
down, and were soon asleep. 

It was after sunrise when we woke up. 

“ Afraid he’s swum ashore before this 
time,” cried Rod, starting up. ‘Hurry, 
boys!” 

‘Hastily swallowing another dry lunch, we 
gathered up our guns, and getting into the 
dug-out, paddled over toward the island. 

“Can’t see anything of him,”’ said Tom. 

We rowed around it; the bear was no- 
where in sight. Touching up to the shore, 
we took in a lot of large pebbles and shelled 
the bushes; no signs of bear. 

“ He’s gone,” said Rod; ‘‘ swam off in the 
night.” 

“Oh, he may be taking a nap,” said Tom. 


AND A BEAR. 


 Let’s land and have a good look for him, 
at any rate.” 

Pulling our canoe up on the sand, we got: 
out, and taking our guns, loaded with 
‘slugs’? this time, began to search, Rod 
going off along the shore toward the upper 
end, while Tom and I went in toward the 
middle of the island. The bushes were very 
thick. We had worked our way in a few 
rods, and were pushing through the tangled 
mass, when suddenly, with a gruff growl, up 
rose our black friend of the previous eve- 
ning and rushed at us full tilt; he had evi- 
dently been watching his chance. We both 
fired without much aim, did not touch him, 
either of us, and had to run for dear life to 
the boat, which we had barely time to get 
into and push off out of his reach, thus mak- 
ing another close shave. 

Rod was still ashore somewhere, and hear- 
ing the guns, he now came running down to 
the water, only to find Bruin between him 
and the canoe. We were several rods away 
by this time. 

‘* Go back, go back!’ weshouted. ‘ Hide! 
Keep out of sight of him!” 

The advice came too late, however. The 
bear had already seen or heard him, and 
turning away from us, gave chase. 

sees you now!” yelled Tom. “Upa 
tree! Climb a tree quicker’n lightning! ”’ 

There was a small black ash, some six 
inches through, a little way off. Dropping 
his gun, Rod ran to it and shinned up; not 
quite so quick as lightning, perhaps, still he 
managed to get up fifteen or twenty feet on 
time. The bear came up, eyed him a mo- 
ment, growled, and then hugging his great 
black paws around it, tried to climb up after 
him; no use. "Twas too small round, and 
he fell back at every attempt. 

Meanwhile, we paddled along opposite the 
place. The war was getting complicated. 
We boys had the bear on the island in a 
state of siege, but the bear had one of the 
boys treed. ’Twas hard telling which side 
had the advantage. : 

‘¢ Shoot him, fellows, shoot him!” shouted 
Rod. But aim low! Don’t shoot into the 
tree!” 

Tom and I again loaded our guns with 
slugs, and working the canoe up as near as 
we could, took aim over the gunwale. 

** Fire low!” cautioned Rod from the tree. 
“For pity sake, don’t shoot me! ” 

‘We fired low. The bear whirled about, as 
if to charge upon us, but fell, rolled over, 
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and after kicking a long time, stretched out 
—dead; dead at last. The war was over. 
Dragging the carcass down to the water, we 
rolled it into the dug-out, and going over to 
the knoll, packed up our traps and started 
down the ponds for home. 
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We got the four dollars “ bounty ” which 
the state paid on bears, and sold the carcass 
for twenty more; a very fair night’s work— 
for us. The old fellow weighed three hun- 
dred and twenty-six pounds. 


BOB, THE COSSET. 


NE cold night in March, my father came 

in from the barnyard bringing a little 
lamb, which lay stiff and still in his arms, 
and appeared to be quite dead. But my 
mother, who was good and kind to all cfea- 
tures, wrapped it in flannel, and forcing 
open its teeth, poured some warm milk down 
its throat. Still it did not open its eyes or 
move, and when we went to bed it was lying 
motionless before the fire. It happened that 
my mother slept in a room opening out of 
the sitting-room, and in the middle of the 
night she heard a little complaining voice say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ma!” She thought it must be some 


one of us, and answered, ‘‘ What, my 


child?” Again it came, ‘“‘ Ma!” and turn- 
ing round, she saw by the light of the moon 
the little lamb she had left for dead standing 
by her bedside. In the morning it was 
found that the own mother of Bob (for we 
gave him that name) had died of cold in the 
night; so we adopted the poor orphan into 
our family. We children took care of him, 
and though it was a great trouble to bring 
him up by hand, we soon became attached 
to our charge, and grew very proud of his 
handsome growth and thriving condition. 
He would go into every room in the house, 
even mvunt the stairs and appear in our 
«chambers in the morning, sometimes before 
we were up, to shame us with his early ris- 
ing. But the place of all others which he 
decidedly preferred was the pantry. Here 
he was, I am sorry to say, once or twice 
guilty of breaking the commandment against 
stealing, by helping himself to fruit and to 
slices of bread which did not rightfully 
belong to him. But Bob, though playful 
and somewhat mischievous, had never any 
serious disagreement with the dogs, cats, 
pigs and poultty,on the premises. My sister 
and I used to make wreaths for his neck, 
which he wore with such an evident attempt 
at display that I sometimes feared he was 


more vain and proud than it was right for 
such an innocent and poetical animal to be. 

But our trials did not really commence 
until Bob’s horns began to sprout. It 
seemed that he had no sooner perceived 
those little protuberances in his looking- 
glass, the drinking-trough, than he took to 
butting, like any common pasture-reared 
sheep, who had been wholly without the 
advantages of education and good society. 
It was in vaia we tried to impress upon him 
that such was not correct conduct in a co-set 
of his breeding; he would still persevere in 
his little interesting trick of butting all such 
visitors as did not happen to strike his fancy. 
But he never treated us to his horns in that 
way, and so we let him go, like any other 
spoiled child, without punishing him se- 
verely, and laughed at his sauciness. 

One day our minister, a stout, elderly gen- 
tleman, solemn-faced and formal, had been 
making us a parochial visit, and as he was 
going away, we all went out into the yard to 
see him ride off on his old sorrel pacer. It 
seems he had no riding-whip, so he reached 
up to break off a twig from an elm tree 
which hung over the gate. This was very 
high, and he was obliged to stand on tiptoe. 
Just then, before he had grasped the twig 
he wanted, Bob started out from under a 
large rose-bush near by, and ran against the 
reverend gentleman, butting him 80 vi0- 
lently as to take him quite off his feet. My 
father helped the good man up, and made a 
great many apologies for the impiety of our 
pet, while we children did our best to keep 
our faces straight. After our venerable vis- 
itor was gone, my father sternly declared 
that he would not bear with Bob any longer, 
but that he should be turned into the pasture 
with the other sheep, for he would not have 
him about, insulting respectable people and 
butting ministers of the gospel at that rate. 

So the next morning Bob was banished im 
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disgrace from the house and yard, and 
obliged to mingle with the vulgar herd of 
his kind. With them, I regret to say that 
he earned the name of being very bold and 
very quarrelsome. As his horns grew and 
lengthened, he grew more and more proud 
of the consequence they gave him, and went 
forth butting and to butt. Oh, he was a 
terrible fellow! 

One summer day my brother Charles and 
a young man who lived with us were in the 
mill-pond washing the sheep, which were 
soon to be sheared. I was standing on the 
bank, watching the work, when one of our 
neighbors, a hard, coarse man, came up, 
and calling to my brother in a loud voice, 
asked if he had been hunting a raccoon the 
night before. 

“Yes, sir; and I killed him, too,’ an- 
swered my brother. 

“Well, young man,” said the farmer, 
“did you pass through my field and trample 
down the grain ?”’ 

“T crossed the field, sir, but I hope I did 
no great damage,” replied Charles, in a 
‘pleasant way. 

_ “Yes, you did!’ shouted the man, “and 
now, you young rascal, if I ever catch you 


on my land again, day or night, I’ll thrash 
you! I’ll teach you something, if your 
father won’t!” 

As he said this, stretching his great fist 
out threateningly towards my brother, he 
stood on the very edge of the steep bank. 
Just behind him were the sheep, headed by 
the redoubtable Bob, who suddenly darted 
forward, and before the farmer could sus- 
pect what was coming, butted him head over 
heels into the pond! My brother went at 
once to the assistance of his enemy, who 
scrambled on to the shore, sputtering and 
dripping, but a goed deal cooler in his rage. 
I suppose I was very wicked, but I did 
enjoy that! 

For this one good turn, Bob was always 
quite a favorite, with all his faults, and year 
after year was spared, when worthier sheep 
were made mutton of. He was finally sold 
with the rest of the flock, when he left the 
farm, and though he lived to a good old age, 
the wool of his last fleece must long since 
have been knit into socks and comforters, or 
woven into cloth—must have grown thread- 
bare, and gone to dress scarecrows, or stop 
cellar windows, or been all trodden out in 
rag carpets. 


“NO MOTHER” , 


E other day, when a stern and digni- 
fied judge ordered a prisoner to stand 
up and offer objections, if he had any, to 
being sentenced to prison for a long term of 
years, the prisoner rose and said:— 
“] never had a mother to shed tears over 
me!” 
His words entered every heart in the great 
court-room. He was a rough, bad man, in 
the middle age of life, and he had been con- 


‘victed of burglary, but every heart softened 
‘toward him as he uttered the words. He 


felt what he said, and tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he continued:— 

“If 1 had had a mother’s love and a 
mother’s tears—some one to plead with me 
and pray for me—I should not be what I am.” 

Ah, that’s it! There is a power in a 
‘mother’s love, and in her tears and pleadings 


‘and prayers, whose influence is hardly to be 


Tealized. God pity the lad who has no home 
to go to—no mother to whom he can tell his 
troubles and griefs—no one to put her arms 
around his neck and whisper to heaven to 


keep him in right paths. There is no heart 
like a mother’s heart. Her child may wound 
it again and again, and pierce it with a 
sword, and yet it has only love and affection 
for him. It is the first to excuse his faults 
—the last to.cendemn. There is no love 
like a mother’s love—so enduring, so tender, 
so far-reaching. It is lavished upon. the 
child in the cradle, and it follows the boy 
over the ocean. It calls up the wanderer 
the first thing in the morning, and it stays 
with him until sleep closes the eyes. When 
a mother’s love for her offspring dies out, he 
may be called too wicked and wretched to 
live among men. 

There are no tears like a mother’s tears, 
nothing to so restrain a mind wandering into 
evil paths. The man who looks back- over 
his childhood and youth, regrets nothing so 
much as that he brought tears of sorrow and 
sadness to a fond mother’s eyes. Every 
tear a mother sheds over a wayward child is 
recorded in the great book, and he shall 
answer for it. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


HARD-WOOD FLOORS AND CARPETS. 


The most heathful flooring is the hard-wood, 
or its humbler relations, the painted or stained 
floors. They do not get full of dust and moths, 
and are readily cleaned. They remove the heav- 
dest load from the semi-annual house-cleaning, 
while after contagious illness they do not need 
special fumigating. They are, on the other 
hand, expensive from their own cost, and from 
the rugs they require to remove the bareness and 
to reduce the household clatter. A house with 
wood floors throughout is a noisy place where 
the family is of any size. Hard floors are partic- 
ularly fitted for dining-room, sleeping-rooms, 
the library, and music-room; but halls, stairs, 
and sitting-room are more comfortable carpeted. 
In the drawing-room a rich effect is more cheaply 
attained with carpet than with rugs, and the 
room being less used, its care is less burdensome. 

Hard-wood floors are of maple, oak, or Georgia 
pine, and should be tightly laid and “‘blind- 
mailed.”” The expense varies with locality. 
Wood-carpeting, or American parquetry, is a 
recent and successful effort to supply a floor 
equally as good as a permanent hard-wood floor, 
but more easily applied. The wood, either wal- 
nut, oak, cherry, or any two alternately, is one- 
quarter of an inch thick and in narrow strips or 
blocks, which The 
straight carpeting comes twenty, twenty-eight, 
and thirty-six inches in width, and will roll up 
like oil-cloth, weighing seven pounds to the yard. 
Plain borders are made in three and one-half, 
five, and six inch widths, and corners, centre- 
pieces, and strips to form mitre lines come in the 
various woods. Such carpeting costs $1.50 to 
$18 per square yard, that for the latter price 
being designed intricately with centre-pieces and 
elaborate borders in oak, cherry, mahogany, 
maple, rosewood, and walnut. These prices are 
for the goods uncut and measured before laying, 
the laying and finishing being separate expenses. 
Only a carpenter or cabinet-maker can lay these 
carpets, full directions being given by the city 
firms that supply them. But carpenters in the 
country have found trouble in giving this carpet 
its proper finish, and explicit directions should 
be secured with the goods. The finish is gen- 
erally done in shellac, but hard oil or waxed 
finish is sometimes preferred. 

A carpet of this kind, including the laying and 
finishing, will cost about the same as a body 
Brussels carpet of the same size, and will last a 
lifetime. It can be laid over an ordinary floor, 
and being so thin, doors and thresholds do not 
have to be cut down. To order it, make a draw- 
ing of the shape of the room, showing where are 


all the windows, doors, projections, and recesses, 
and carefully measuring and indicating the 
spaces. 

Some floors are too poorly laid to be painted or 
stained, and the cost of hard-wood or wood car- 
peting must be avoided. In such a case, “‘kid- 
dermaster,’’ a heavy ingrain, is an excellent: and 
warm covering. It is a yard wide, alike on both 
sides, comes in all plain colors, and costs eighty 
cents a yard. It makes an effective background 
for rugs, but looks well when used alone. — 
Harper’s Bazar. 


BROILED SHAD.—Clean the fish and wipe with 
a cloth wet in salt water; dry well, split length- 
wise, and remove the back bone, and rub with 
butter. Lay the fish on a well-greased wire 
broiler, and cook for about fifteen minutes over 
a clear fire. Spread with maitre d@ hotel butter, 
made by creaming one-quarter of a cup of butter 
and adding one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
saltspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, and one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, First, remove all the scales from the 
fish by scraping it carefully from the tail to the 
head; cut off the head, and wipe the body 
thoroughly, inside and out, with a wet cloth; 
then, with a sharp knife, cut down each side the 
backbone, and then run the knife under this 
bone, removing it whole. In almost any large 
fish but the shad the side bones may be drawn 
out with the backbone. Dry the fish thoroughly 
with a towel, and then rub with the melted 
butter; sprinkle with salt and pepper, and place 
on the broiler. Cook the fish flesh side down 
until nearly done, then turn the skin side down 
and broil for two or three minutes, until it is @ 
delicate brown. Any large fish may be cooked 
in this way, but if it is oily, omit rubbing with 
butter. Serve on a platter with a border of 
potato balls. 

CHEESE SCALLOPS.—Soak three ounces of 
bread crumbs in one-half cup of milk until soft; 
add one tablespoonful of soft butter, two well- 
beaten eggs, one quarter of a pound of grated 
cheese, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
thoroughly and put inte buttered scallop shells. 
Cover with buttered cracker crumbs, and bake 
until brown. One and one-half cups of bread 
crumbs from a baker’s loaf will about equal three 
ounces; and one quarter of a pound of cheese 
will fill the same measures. Young America 
cheese is excellent for scallops; and dry cheese 
which will grate easily may be used. For the 
crumbs, use one-quarter of a cup of melted 
butter to one cup of finely-rolled cracker crumbs, 
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HOW THE PRESIDENTS DIED. 


George Washington.—His death was the result 
of a severe cold contracted while riding around 
his farm in a rain and sleet storm on Dec. 10, 
1799. The cold increased and was followed by a 
chill, which brought on acute laryngitis. His 
death occurred on Dec. 14, 1799. He was 68 
years of age. 

John Adams.—He died from old age, having 
reached his 91st milestone. Though active 
mentally, he was nearly blind and unable to hold 
a pen steadily enough to write. He passed away 
without pain on July 4, 1826. 

Thomas Jefferson.—He died at the age of 83, 
a few hours before Adams, on July 4, 1826. His 
disease was chronic diarrhoea, superinduced by 
old age, and, his physician said, the too free use 
of the waters of the white sulphur springs. 

James Madison.—He, too, died of old age, and 
peacefully, on June 28, 1836. His faculties were 
undimmed to the last. He was 85. 

James Monroe.—At the time of his death, 
which occurred in the 73d year of his age, on 
July 4, 1831, it was assigned to no other cause 
than enfeebled health. 

John Quincy Adams.—He was stricken with 
paralysis on Feb. 21, 1848, while addressing the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, being 
at the time a member of Congress. He died in 
the rotunda of the Capitol. He was 81 years of 
age. 

Andrew Jackson.—He died on June 8, 1845, 
78 years old. He suffered from consumption, 
and finally dropsy, which made its appearance 
about six months before his death. 

Martin Van Buren.—He died on July 24, 1862, 
‘from a violent attack of asthma, followed by 
catarrhal affections of the throat and lungs. He 

. Was 80 years of age. 
« William Henry Harrison.—The cause of his 
death was pleurisy, the result of a cold, which 
he caught on the day of his inauguration. This 
' Was accompanied with severe diarrhcea, which 
. would not yield to medical treatment. His death 
_@ecurred on April 4, 1841, a month after his 
inauguration. He was 68 years of age. 

John Tyler.—He died on Jan. 17, 1862, at the 
‘age of 72. I have been unable to ascertain the 
cause of his death. 

James K. Polk,—In the spring of 1849 he was 
stricken with a slight attack of cholera while on 
@ boat going up the Mississippi river. Though 
temporarily relieved he had a relapse on his 
fetarn home and died on June 15, 1849, aged 54 
years. 


Zachary Taylor.—He was the second President 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


to die in office. He is said to have partaken 
immoderately of ice water and iced milk, and 
then later of a large quantity of cherries. The 
result was an attack of cholera morbus. Another 
authority attributes his death to a severe cold. 
The former seems the more likely. He was 66 
years old. 

Millard Fillmore.—He died from a stroke of 
paralysis on March 8, 1874, in his 74th year. 

Franklin Pierce—His death was due to 
abdominal dropsy, and occurred on Oct. 8, 1869, 
in the 65th year of his life. 

James Buchanan.—His death occurred on 
June 1, 1868, and was caused by rheumatic gout. 


_He was 77 years of age. 


Abraham Lincoln.—He was shot by J. Wilkes 
Booth at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., on 
April 14, 1865, and died the following day, aged 
56. 


Andrew Johnson.—He died from a stroke of 
paralysis July 31, 1875, aged 67. 

The deaths of Grant, Garfield and Arthur are 
recent enough to be remembered by all.—From 
American Notes and Queries. 


PosTaGE-STaAMpP Facts.—No one has ever 
yet sent in a million cancelled stamps to the 
post-office department, although 200 letters are 
received annually requesting information about 
the prize of $300, which the government is sup- 
posed to offer for that number. How this popu- 
lar delusion originally started no one can tell. 

For twenty years it has prevailed, and during 
all that time people have been making collections 
for sale to Uncle Sam. Presumably, no one has 
thus far secured the desired million. At all 
events, the packages of old stamps sent to Wash- 
ington on instalments never contain more than a 
few thousand; 50,000 were the most that ever 
came in one bundle. 

Ordinarilly, the collector gets tired by the time 
4,000 or 5,000 have been got together. Children 
mostly are engaged in this interesting but fruit- 
less pursuit, though many women, both young 
and old, take it up for a while and bother every- 
body they know for contributions of stamps from 
old letters. 

People are constantly writing to the depart- 
ment with requests for stamps to put in their 
albums, both domestic and foreign. Sometimes 
they say that the dealers charge more than they 
can afford, and so they appeal to Mr, Wana- 
maker. Awhile ago the post-office used to sell 
specimen sets of its issues, unused, but that was 
discontinued in 1884, 

A very interesting album is kept in 


| division, containing sets of all the stamps that 
ee §=the government has ever issued. The book is | 


worth a lot of money, merely for the face value 
represented by its contents. 

On the first page are the two stamps of Uncle 
Sam’s issue in 1847. One of them is for five 
cents, with a head of Franklin, and the other is 
for ten cents, with Washington’s bust. Before 
that year letters were distributed by mail in 
packages with accompanying way-bills, and the 
prices charged for postage varied according to 
the distance. 

On another page of the scrap-book are found 
the first perforated stamps, which appeared in 
1857. Up to that time the stamps had to be cut 
apart with shears. 

The perforations then were made much finer 
than they are now. It is said that the British 
government paid a large sum for the idea, but 
the United States did not give a cent for its use. 

Another page in the scrap-book is occupied by 
the stamps of 1869, which were so very beautiful 
that the printing of them cost too much and they 
had to be discontinued. Whereas Uncle Sam’s 
postal tokens at the present time are less hand- 
some than those of almost any other nation, 
these were among the most exquisite ever issued. 
The fifteen-cent brown bore a picture of the 
landing of Columbus in blue. The twenty-four- 
cent green was adorned with the “Signing of 
the Declaration” in purple. The thirty-cent 

_ Stamp had a lovely design representing a shield, 
eagle, and flag in red, white, and blue. 

The twelve-cent sort was in green, with a 
steamship on it; the three-cent denomination 

Was ultramarine, with a locomotive, and the 
_ two-cent brown showed a man on horseback. 
All these colors cost money, and where a stamp 
. was printed in two tints it had to go through the 
‘presses twice. Accordingly the entire series was 
soon suppressed.— Washington Star. 


Fortunes IpEaAs.—Inventors, as a class, 
are poor men, and they could not afford to work 
all their lives in perfecting some great invention, 
and so along with their main work they take up 
innumerable smaller inventions, which often 

_Tealize good incomes for them. Frequently they 
stumble upon little inventions in their work and 
study which accumulates for them independent 
fortunes. 

Accident has often brought more money to 
them than the great invention which has cost 

_them years of profound study and experiment. 
The patent office is full of small successful in- 
ventions, which have realized thousands of 
dollars to the inventors, but as a rule they do 
not bring fame and honor. 

Small useful trifles, which are of universal 

_ interest, are always the most valuable, and many 
a benefactor to the human race has been enabled 
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large fortune for its inventor, and now a similar 
pen for shading in colors has been invented, 
which annually brings in to its inventor the snug 
income of $20,000. 

Some years ago metal-tipped and heeled shoes 
and boots for city use were the great rage, and 
the man who first thought of this simple device 
for saving shoe leather reaped a fortune of a 
million dollars in ten years. Before that day 
another man had accumulated a fortune in in- 
venting the old-fashioned brass-tipped shoes, 
which prevented little boys and girls from kick- 
ing a hole in the soft leather uppers. 

Such simple devices were hardly worth the 
money which they realized for the inventcrs, but 
they took the public eye, and many millions of 
them were manufactured annually for a long 
time. To-day, however, they are little used, and 
the patents yield the heirs of the inventors very 
little money. 

At the mouth of the miner’s coat and trousers 
pockets, to resist strain and wear and tear, are 
small eyelets or metal rivets, which make a large 
profit for the inventor. The inventor of glass- 
covered lights which can be carried into the 
mines without igniting the dangerous gasses that 
might be floating around reaps a princely fortune. 

Hanging over the lamps in stores, houses, and 
factories are inverted glass bells to protect the 
ceiling from smoke. There is apparently no 
simpler device than this, but the largest sum 
ever obtained for a small invention has been 
made by the one who first thought of this smoke 
protector. 

Another invention that rewarded its inventor 
in a princely way is the celebrated “ rollers a 
which has become so popular among children all 
over the country.—G. E. Walch, in the Epoch. 


AFRICAN TRACKING.—Tracking is a science; 
some have natural quickness and aptitude for it, 
others are of no use at all at it. The keen way, 
for instance, in which Farag Ala can follow up 
a native track is wonderful; the slightest sign is 
noticed by him. The only art that resembles 
tracking is ‘‘ finding your way about in the bush.” 
A clever bush native near his own heme, acting 
as your guide, no matter how much you may 
have twisted and turned, or gone up hill and 
down dale, when asked where camp is, will in- 
stantly say, ‘‘ There,” and point out the direction. 
He knows where his home is, just as the wild 
bee does; he has mentally and instinctively been 
carrying on a “‘ traverse,” carefully noticing the — 
angles of deflection and the distance traveled 
over; this he has plotted in his mind, and when 
asked where he is, he reads the map he has made 
on his brain, and lets you know the result. Itis 
fatal to interrupt a tracker by unnecessary speak- 


, to carry on his study and work by means of the 
. money which his small inventions brought him. 
.| "The ordinary stylographic ,en has made a 


ing. If doubts are cast as to the skill of the 
leading man, and he feels that he is not trusted, 
most probably confusion will follow. 
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- THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A LOUDER CALL. 


“ Beloved flock,” the parson said, then paused and 
wiped his eyes ; 

“ As pastor and as people we must sever tender ties. 

T’ve a call to go to Blanktown, to be their chosen 


A call so loud to disobey, I fear would grieve the 
Master.” 


Replied the spokesman of the flock: ‘‘ Though 
loud the call may be, 

We'll call you louder to remain; an X for every V 

Those Blanktown people offer you, we'll give to 
keep you here. 

We trust you’ll hear a voice divine, our call’s so 
loud and clear.” 


With sobbing voice the parson said: ‘‘ My duty’s 
clearer now ; 

ll stay with you, beloved ones, to heaven’s will I 
bow. 

So let us sing ‘ Blest Be the Tie,’ and sing it clear 
and strong ; 

To leave you when you call so loud would be 

wrong!” 


Then in his study sat he down, a letter to indite 

Unto the church at Blanktown. Thus did the 
parson write :— 

“T’vye wrestled o’er your call with prayers; the 
Lord bids me to stay, 

And, consecrated to his work, I dare not disobey.” 


— Bee, Richmond, Maine. 


TO COOK A HUSBAND. 


Important Pornt ror Youne WIvEes— 
Hints FoR THE HusBAND AS WELL. 


Many a good husband is spoiled in the cooking. 
In selecting your husband you should not be 
guided by a silvery appearance, as in buying 
mackerel, nor by the golden tint as if you wanted 
salmon. The best way is to select him yourself, 
as tastes differ. Do not go to the market for 
him; the best are always brought to your home. 
Having caught one, you must learn how to cook 
him, to make a good dish for your home. 

Some men are roasted too much in cooking 


' and some keep them constantly in hot water, 


while others freeze them in conjugal coldness. 


- Some keep them in pickle all their lives. Such 


women serve them up with tongue sauce. Some 
women use too much spice. A little spice im- 
proves them, but must be used with judgment. 
Now it is not to be supposed that husbands will 
be tender and good if treated in this way, but 
they are very delicious when managed as 


Get a large preserving kettle, called the kettle 
of carefulness, which all good housewives should 
have on hand. Place your husband in it, and 
place it near the fire of conjugal love. Let the 
fire be clear, and above all let the heat be con- 
stant; cover him over with affection; garnish 
him with the spice of pleasantry; add a little 
sugar in the form of what confectioners call 
kisses; let them be accompained with a sufficient 
portion of secrecy, mixed with prudence and 
moderation. Never use vinegar or pepper on 
any account. In getting him ready for the 
kettle, see that the linen you wrap him in is of 
the best and the tie strings newly sewed on. 
Tie him in by a strong silk cord called comfort, 
keep your cover of duty well over him and your 
steady fire of love burning bright. 

Do not stick him with a furk to see if he has 
become tender, but stir him gently, and you can 
not fail to know when heis done. If he should 
sputter and fizzle do not be alarmed. Some do 
this until quite done. Be sure he is kept well in 
the kettle until done; for, like the lobster, he is- 
cooked while alive. When done, take him from 
the kettle and place him at yeur neatly spread 
table, and serve him a good dinner. Unless you 
become careless or set him in a cold place, he- 
will keep well cooked in this way. 

Now to be fair we must look at the other side. 
The husband who is prepared for his home table: 
in this way must always come home good tem- 
pered, leaving business cares behind, and do not. 
vent its annoyance on your wife. Make your- 
self agreeable to your wife and friends. Be 
lenient to your wife’s faults. Be punctual at ~ 
your meals. Remember a cook cannot keep a 
dinner waiting without its being spoiled. If you 
should be in a hurry do not expect she has two 
pair of hands. Beas kind and attentive to her 
as you were before marriage. 

Don’t be afraid of a little fun at home and 
make her shut the house up for fear the sun 
should fade the carpets, for a merry heart in the 
home does good, like medicine. Home should 
be a woman’s heaven in the world, and if your 
wife keeps your home in order, her meals regular 
and well served, and does her best to please, let 
her see you appreciate her, and she will be pre- 
served in the jar of perfection, as you have been 
cooked in the kettle of carefulness.— Minneapolia 
Spectator. 


Essa ONTU THE OstTRICH.—The ostrich iz a 
gay burd, yoo bet, & bilt on the Shanghigh 
model. Tha woodn’t be helthy burds tu hev on 
fancy farms, I expect not, & that’s the reezon 
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yoo don’t see eny ov em about these parts—tha 
wood disturb things awful. 

Tha ken run like thunder, hevin tremenjus 
length of legs. Ostriches live & doo well on 
stones, clam shells & tenpenny nails; but the 
dish tha most affect is broken green glass bottles 
~& cog wheels, tu say nuthin ov old iron; but 
notwithstandin this hardy & holesum dish, tha 
are kussid fools in one respeck, wich iz this: 
“When yoo are after one ov em & he cant distance 
yoo, he sticks hiz hed under a stone or behind a 
bush-& lays the flatterin unction tu hiz sole that 
“he iz awl safe—hunky dory! & just because he 
cant see yoo; then awl yeo’ve got tu doo iz to go 
up & hamstring him. Tha ar a immense burd, 
-standin 10 tu 12 feet high without stockins. 

Tha aint much on the wing; muskeeters ken 
“beet em tu death on flyin. Tha are good broiled, 
but yoo’ve got tu hev a thunderin big gridiron tu 
- doo it with. 

- The fethers ar bootiful & the wimin like em 
much. The eggs ar lade bi the hen ostriches, & 
ar about the size ov water melons ov the same 
size. The nativs make custard puddins ov em, 
& it takes 2 ov em tu eat one fride egg on the 
*half shell. 

It takes an hour tu boil em—3 minits woodn’t 
‘heat the shell throo. The claws ov the ostrich 
- ar used ez cultivators ov the soil bi the nativs, & 

as sub soil plows, anserin the purpuss beautiful. 

-He’s a native ov Afriker and Arabia, the 
ostrich iz,.& hez never ben transplanted in this 
¢lime, not much. One zoologist once endevered 
tu cross the breed with the peep, but it wuz a 
-miserable faleyer, & he got disgusted & give up 
‘Zoonomy.& went tu raisin huckleberriz & hez 
-dun well. We think tha cood be cultivated tu 
advantage in the vicinity of a glass house or iron 
vfoundry. 

The nativs ketch em when young & break em 
“tu saddle, & ride hoss back ontu em & bet thin 
stamps on speed. Tha hev tu hev a small 
‘ladder to mount with, & a thunderin long bridle, 
‘owin tu the prodigous length ov the necks ov the 
‘roots. Not beein web footed the kusses cant 
swim, konsekently very few are ever drowned, 
sez tha keep away from ponds. A well-trained 
ostrich ken beat Dexter, 2 miles & repeat, & Ill 
bet ont, for mongy or marbles. 

It is related of the late Bishop of Winchester, 
‘vas an illustration of his ready wit, that some 
syears ago, when visiting at the country-seat of a 
“-well-known nobleman, the bishop allowed him- 

. ‘“gelf to be persuaded to join a shooting party. 
_ *@n his return, his noble host mentioned that his 
.gamekeeper was a Diasenter, and although he 
did not wish to interfere in the religious 
opinions of his employes, still, as all the rest of 
vhis servants went to church, he should like this 
man to Would the bishop speak to him ? 
he his well-known persuasive power, 


A ‘ 


doubtless he might overcome the scruples of 
the keeper as to entering a church. The bishop 
expressed himself delighted with the request, 
and proceeded at once to the keeper’s cottage. 
Entering with his usual frank and kindly greet- 
ing, which few could resist, he soon established 
himself in the good graces of his humble host, 
and gradually led the conversation to spiritual 
matters. At length, when he thought he had 
sufficiently gained the confidence of the man, 
his lordship said, ‘‘ By the by, how is it that I 
don’t see you at church? You know it is our 
duty to look after these things. Surely you don’t 
see anything in the Bible against going te 
church ?”’ 

“No, my lord; neither do I see anything in 
the Bible to warrant a preacher of the Gospel 
in going out shooting; the apostles never did.” 

** No,” replied the ready-witted bishop; “true, 
they had no game in Palestine in those days— 
they went out fishing instead.” 


TRULY RESIGNED.—There was once a certain 
old lady, whose son, late in life, married against 
her wishes. The wife was everything that could 
be desired, and yet the old lady had not intended 
her middle aged ‘‘ boy”? to marry at all, and loud 
were her complaints thereat. Finally the minis- 
ter called to essay consolation and remind her 
that it was hardly best to make the neighbors 
the confidants of her woes. 

ter to you,’’ said he. 

‘* She’ll do as well as she can,’ grumbled the 


old lady, but her best ’ll be bad enough.” 


‘* Well, you know the deed is done ncw, and 
nothing you can say will prevent it.’’ 

**T know it. If he had only heard to me in 
the first place it never would have happened.” 

‘** But, my dear madam, this is not making the 
best of things.’ 

“There ain’t any best to some things,” 
snapped she, 

Tf you could only be resigned 29 

‘Resigned! I’m always resigned when things 
go as I want them to.” 

Evidently there was no more to be said. 


A Doe’s Fine Matematica, Hrap.—A 
fat skye terrier stood wagging his fuzzy tail on @ 
Fifteenth street corner. He looked up at his 
master as much as to say, “Let us play at 
something.” 

“Bobby knows more than mary a human 
being,’’ said his owner, proudly, to the group of 
young men with whom he was talking. “ Let 
me show you a few things he can do. Bobby, go 
find a fire plug.” 

The skye terrier looked up and down the street 
for a minute before deciding which way to go 
Then he saw a fire plug opposite and started for 
it. 
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“Get up on the fire plug, Bobby,” cried his 
master. 

: Bobby got up on the plug and sat there, still 
wagging his tail. Presently he returned, and his 
master told one of the other young men to put 
down a nickel and a penny on the sidewalk. 

*“ How many cents are there on the pavement, 
Bobby?” asked the owner. 

Bobby barked six times. 

His master picked up the nickel and put down 
the penny, saying, ‘‘ How many cents are there 
now, Bobby ?”’ 

Bobby barked once. 

His master picked up the penny and put down 
the nickle. 

“Suppose I take two cents away from that, 
Bobby,”’ he said, ‘“‘ how many will be left ?”’ 

Bobby barked three times. 

“Suppose I take one cent away, how many 
will be left ? ”’ 

Bobby barked four times. 

“Suppose I take four cents away, how many 
will be left ?”’ 

Bobby barked once. 

“Suppose [ take five cents away, how many 
will be left ?”’ 

Bobby looked at his master, wagged his tail, 
and was silent. 

' “That’s correct, Bobby; nothing would be 
left,” said the master. ‘‘ You are a very good 
dog. Go into that shop and be careful to shut 
the door behind you, because the day is chilly. 
I will join you in a moment.”’ 

Bobby walked into the store on the corner, 
went behind the open door, pushed it to, and 
‘was not seen again.— Washington Evening Star. 


The wearied sun had sunk to rest six hours or 
‘more ago, and in the dainty drawing-room the 
ight was burning low. The solemn ticking of 
the clock, in measured beat and slow, to Thomp- 
»s0n Gladdis seemed to say that it was time to go. 

Bat Thompson heeded not its voice, for still 


he lingered there, as if a wad of chewing-gum 


had glued him to his chair. And Thompson’s 
voice had taken on a most uncertain note, as if 
a lump of something dry had risen in his throat. 
_. “ Amelia, dear,’’ he faltered out, “‘hear what 
Ihave to say. It may surprise you, but do not 
—oh, do not turn away! My palsied tongue has 
often tried my passion to translate, but doubts, 
misgivings, tremblings, fears, have made me 
hesitate. Iknow Icannot even now my longings 
formulate in words that please a maiden’s ear or 
seem appropriate. I cannut clothe my heart’s 
fond hopes in forms of speech ornate, because 
my nerveless vocal cords will not articulate. But 
now the fateful hour has come! I can no longer 
wait, and ere I leave this house to-night I ask to 
know my fate. Amelia, dear, my sufferings you 
must commiserate. To put me out of misery do 
Mot procrastinate. Forgive me if I seem too 


rash, for I am desperate. Your tender heart will 
blameless hold a poor unfortunate whom love 
has made unduly bold and too importunate. 
The question trembling on my lips you must 
anticipate. Your charms my very being thrill— 
my brain intoxicate! My love I cannot picture 
forth in language adequate, nor voice the deep 
emotions that my bosom agitate. Devotion pure, 
affection true my being animate, and every hope 
I have in life to you I consecrate. Evasions I 
abominate, deceit I deprecate and I confess that 
my estate is very moderate ’?—— 

All this had Thompson Gaddis said, with eyes 
upon the floor, when from Amelia’s gentle lips 
there came a gentle snore. 

And Thompson said, as he walked away: 
‘*1)1 tell her the rest some other day.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


** Isn’t it odd,’’ asked Spatts, ‘‘ that one never 
meets an optimistic farmer ?’’ 

‘*T met one while I was spending a few weeks 
in the western part of New York state last sum- 
mer,’’ replied Bloobumper to a reporter of the 
Greensburg (N. Y.) Sparks. 

“Oh, come now! You surely don’t expect 
that to be pelieved.”’ 

‘Indeed, Ido. I stopped at a house and asked 
for a drink of water. A man sat on the porch 
who seemed communicative, and I got into a 
conversation with him. ‘Crops are very good 
this year,’ I remarked. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘we have 
a fine yield of everything.’ 

***But I suppose,’ I added, ‘as is usually the 
case when everbody has lots of grain and other 
productions to sell, the price is so low that it 
almost discourages farmers from trying to raise 
much more than they need themselves.’ ‘ Well, 
it might discourage some,’ said he, but he found 
that he could always sell what he could raise at 
prices which amply repaid him. 

‘“«*There is a great apple yield this year,’ I 
ventured. ‘Yes, immense.’ ‘But, with every- 
body gathering full crops of apples, you surely 
can’t get enough for them to pay for the picking.’ 
‘Perhaps not from the apples themselves,’ re- 
plied the farmer, ‘ but we can get excellent prices 
for the cider we can make.’ 4 

“Tt was that way with everything I said. He 
put the best side on every possible contingency, 
and seemed to be quite contented. As I left the 
place I remarked to a man who was approach- 
ing: ‘I don’t think I ever met a man who took 
a brighter view of things than the old gentleman 
on the porch.’ ‘Ah!’ replied, the newcomer, as 
he shook his head, that’s old Mr. Bowers. He 
was discharged from the insame asylum two or 
three months ago as cured, but I guess he’ll have 
to go back.’ ”’. 

A celebrated divine who was remarkable in 
the first period of his ministry for a boisterous 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT: A WARNING TO SMOKERS. 


FINE 


LEAD TO A PAINFUL ACCIDENT. 


mode of preaching suddenly changed his whole 
manner in the pulpit, and adopted a mild and 
dispassionate mode of delivery. One of his 
-brethren observing it, inquired of him what 
induced him to make the change. He an- 
_Swered :— 

“When I was young, I thought it was thunder 
‘that killed people, but when I grew wiser I dis- 
‘covered it was the lightning; so I determined in 
‘the future to thunder less and lighten more.” 


There are occasions on which it may be desir- 
able to know whether a gun is loaded or not, but 
we. should say that pushing the hammer back 
with the foot and blowing in at the muzzle wasa 
‘particularly awkward way of finding out. A 
‘™man pear Paducah, Ky., lately adopted that 
method, and it is doubtful if he knows yet 
whether that gun was loaded, and if he does, his 
knowl is of no use to him. eh 
topiot his head was blown off, 


AND A LONG NOSE— 


A Sunday school teacher, explaining the first 
chapter of Genesis, asked :— 

‘““Why did God command them toZleave the 
fruit on one tree untouched ?”’ 

A dead silence. At lasta little girl spoke up 
and said :— 

** Please, marm, I thinkJhe wanted them to 
leave some for manners!’ 


An absent-minded smoker named Yancy, 


undertook to whisper something of importance 


in the ear of old Mr. Reynolds, lately, but in: his 
absent-mindedness neglected to remove his cigar, 
the fire end of which was driven right into the 
old gentleman’s ear. Mr. Reynolds jumped 
straight up in the air about six feet, and on com- 
ing down split Yancy’s noseJbyf§a well-directed 
blow. Yancy picked himself up, and started for 
home, declaring in a rage that§he’d be hanged 
before he’d tell old Reynolds what he was going 
to. 


A gentleman who lives in Danbury recently 
read an article setting forth the evil of two persons 
sleeping together. He became so impressed with 
the argument, that he proposed to his wife that 
they sleep in separate beds, and she acquiesced. 
The experiment was put in practice that night. 
About two o’clock in the morning the lady was 
awakened by some one stealing softly into her 
bed, and, on yttering a scream, was 
relieved to find it was her husband. It had 
turned off cold in the night,Sand hejhad con- 
cluded that if he had to die anyway, he might 
as well go off quietly with a;nervous;attack’as, fo 


be frozen dead in a grotesque attitude. 
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